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This Is Hardwood Industry Week 





A Glimpse at Some of the Features in This Issue 


National Hardwood Lumber Association 


Holds biggest convention in its interesting career 
of 29 years. Important addresses feature first 


[Pages 58- 


day’s session, reported in this issue. 


65] 


Following Lines of Least Resistance 


With that as a text, J. B. Edwards points the way 
for radical changes in manufacturing methods that 
will insure long life and prosperity to the hard- 


wood industry. [Pages 60-61 ] 


Hardwoods in Wood Using Industries 


Some high lights on uses of hardwoods in Chicago 
and Illinois typifying the important part hard- 
woods play in the lives of the American people. 


[Pages 50-52] 


Eliminating Waste, Reducing Freight 


A new plant at Memphis is cutting hardwood into 
dimension stock, which goes to the industries, 
A significant development in the 


[Page 53] 


ready for use. 
industry. 


Auto Plant Buys Dimension Stock 


Buying all of its lumber cut to size, plant effects 
important savings in its purchases of 50,000,000 
feet annually and sets pace for other wood using 


industries. [Pages 56-57] 


Closer Utilization to Increase Values 


Axel Oxholm finds growing interest in wood 
utilization and points to need of improved saw- 
mill machinery for proper development and satis- 


[Pages 40-41] 


factory returns. 


Not Brewster’s Millions 


How the wagon maker of Homeville made a suc- 
cess by discarding old fashioned methods of lum- 
ber buying. A true story with a helpful thought 
[Page 57] 


for the hardwood producer and user. 


Our Country—A Song of Liberty 


John Henry Kirby delivers inspiring patriotic ad- 
dress to the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, with his own interpretation of the meaning 


of Liberty. [Pages 61-62] 


Current news and market reports from hardwood centers that are featured in every issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN present to the read er a composite picture of what is transpiring in the 
hardwood industry. 
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Signed — 
Our Pledge 
of Quality 


Millions of pieces of flooring, and every- 
one indelibly stamped “Everlasting”, 
the quality mark of skilled Grand Rapids 
wood workers. Certain of its unvarying 
uniformity, we are proud to identify 
our product. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Center of fine wood working 
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Profit in Proper Use of Lumber in Box Manufacture 


TTENTION OFTEN is called to the tremendous waste imposed 
upon commerce and industry by breakage and other damage 
to shipments owing to inefficient packing. There is sound 

reason for believing that a large part of this waste is due to the 
use of inferior packing cases, usually of material other than wood. 
A factor not to be overlooked is of course the recklessness of the 
persons who handle the packages in shipment. What is required in 
a package is that it shall protect the contents not only when most 
carefully handled, but that it shall carry the goods safely through 
the average vicissitudes of transportation. 

One of the major objections to the wooden package has been that 
it added to the cost of freight owing to its greater weight than the 
substitute package and another objection has been the greater cost 


of the wooden package itself. Both these objections can be largely 
overcome by the proper construction of the wooden package, as has 
been demonstrated by the experiments made by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. By the right placing of the shooks 
and by adapting each box or crate to the article or goods it is to 
carry the amount of lumber used in its construction, and of course 
its weight and cost, can be reduced without lessening its strength 
or carrying capacity. In fact a properly constructed package, 
though lighter in weight and containing less lumber, may be 
stronger than a heavier one containing more lumber but improperly 
constructed. 

Because of the magnitude of the boxmaking business as a branch 
of the lumber industry and its importance as a consumer of the 
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lower grades of lumber, the whole industry is concerned in main- 
taining and even extending the use of wood for shipping contain- 
ers. The work therefore of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers in behalf of the wooden package merits not only the 
approval but the financial support of the whole industry. 


Inspection Service to Non-member Mills 


HAT IS BELIEVED to be a unique extension of association 
W service is the Southern Pine Association’s providing official 
inspection for shipments of lumber made by nonmember 
mills, particulars of which are given elsewhere in this paper. From 
the beginnings of organized industrial coéperation with the object of 
improvement in manufacturing and merchandising methods prog- 
ress has been hindered by the delay or refusal of a considerable 
minority of operators to join with their fellows in financing and 
otherwise promoting betterments. It, unfortunately, is often true 
that the policies and methods of a minority of outsiders are a suffi- 
ciently potent factor in an industry to determine largely the 
conditions under which its products shall be marketed. This has not 
been true in the lumber industry, because, for many years at least, 
the major part of its products has been marketed by association 
mills. Nevertheless, the entry into the general market of a con- 
siderable volume of lumber without the sanction or prestige of sys- 
tematic and official grading has proved to be an obstacle to stand- 
ardization of quality and stabilization of market. 


A point to be emphasized in connection with this extension of 
service by the Southern Pine Association is that its purpose is not 
merely to enforce or extend recognition of that association’s grad- 
ing rules, but also to make more general the manufacture and mar- 
keting of lumber according to the American Lumber Standards. It 
is plain that uniformity of grades and sizes is important as a basis 
for fixing values not only when mills are in competition for the 
retailers’ trade but when the latter are competing with one another. 
If the time is not already here it is bound soon to come when the 
buyer will make his comparisons of competing bids on the basis of 
grades as well as of price; for he is bound to learn that it is folly 
to consider price apart from value, that is, quality. 

All that the Southern Pine Association can do is to offer this 
valuable service at a reasonable price; it remains for the retail 
buyer to request inspection when he wants it. All the products of 
the member mills are inspected as a matter of course and a large 
part of the resources of the association are expended in keeping 
this inspection up to a high standard. If the retailers who buy 
from nonmember mills place little value upon uniformity of product 
they can hardly be expected to make request for the frequent use of 
this excellent service. However, the fact that it has been asked for 
by retailers as a group suggests that dealers as individuals appre- 
ciate its value. It is to be expected also that this voluntary exten- 
sion of its service to nonmembers will serve to demonstrate to them 
the advisability of coming into the association and enjoying all the 
advantages of membership. 





Hardwood Industry Attacks Many Vital Problems 


ARELY has any organization within the lumber 
R industry mapped out for itself so comprehensive a 
program as that entered upon by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association during the last year. Necessa- 
rily, the salient features of this program have been brought 
out in the addresses and discussions delivered and partici- 
pated in at the annual meeting of that organization held 
this week in Chicago. It is of the utmost significance to the 
hardwood industry that the problems of reforestation and 
the perpetuation of the timber supply should demand solu- 
tion at the same moment that methods of merchandising 
are recognized as requiring revamping. Also it is peculiar, 
perhaps, to the lumber industry that methods of manufac- 
ture as well as methods of grading should be so intimately 
related to conservation of the timber supply and to the 
marketing of the products of the hardwood forests that all 
must be considered at once or together. 

While reforestation is in a sense a problem of the fu- 
ture, it has an intimate relation to other pressing prob- 
lems of the present. In other words, the current methods 
of manufacture and utilization must be adapted to the 
necessities of a practicable forestry program. For the first 
time in the history of the hardwood industry, probably, 
the millmen and timber owners heard an encouraging 
word on the subject of hardwood reforestation. Hitherto 
much of the agitation and most of the encouragement 
have been with respect to the regrowing of the softwood 
forests. It is in the nature of a sensation to be told by a 
practical forester and lumberman that, in the South at 
least, it is as easy to grow hardwoods as to grow softwoods; 
that they grow rapidly and are easily reseeded and pro- 
tected from fire. When information of this kind is sup- 
ported by facts and figures regarding regrowth drawn 
from an inspection of the trees themselves it carries con- 
viction. Hence hardwood timber owners who heard the 
address of V. H. Sonderegger on “The Future of Ameri- 
can Hardwoods” must have been led to accept a more 
hopeful view regarding the perpetuity of their industry. 
Mr. Sonderegger made it clear that whether the lumber 
manufacturer wishes to regrow timber himself or not he 
will realize profit in leaving his cut-over land in a condi- 
tion for reforestation because it will be worth more in the 
market; and this suggests a fact that soon will be obvious, 
that the time will come when investment in cut-over lands 


for reforestation purposes will be made as a matter of 
course by those who are informed in the matter. 

Perhaps it is, as one speaker said, because man is in- 
clined to move in the direction of least resistance that 
hardwood manufacturers in great majority have been 
contented to market their product in a crude form, as 
rough lumber. This seems all the more inconsistent in 
view of the fact that practically every piece of hardwood 
lumber enters into final use in a highly finished form. 
Notwithstanding the fact that most of his output has been 
used for flooring, interior finish and for furniture, fixtures 
and other purposes requiring remanufacture and finish, 
the hardwood lumber manufacturer has, except in rela- 
tively few instances, shown little interest in the possibility 
or prospect of fitting his stock more definitely for those 
uses. If this practice were universal, if no hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturer had converted his rough lumber into 
flooring, or finish or special dimension, the lack of an ex- 
ample might account for the slow development in that 
direction. But the fact is that here and there throughout 
the hardwood producing regions there have been millmen 
who were not content to go on in the old way; but who saw 
the wisdom as well as the economic advantage of produc- 
ing as far as practicable a finished article at the nearest 
possible point to the source of timber supply. The mere 
mention of freight rates and manufacturing waste in this 
connection suggests sound reasons for this procedure. 

Likely, it will be admitted that the dominant note of the 
hardwood meeting and of the industry itself is a recogni- 
tion of the public’s interest in the economical conversion 
and use of the hardwood forests. More and more lumber- 
men, hardwood men and softwood men alike, are becoming 
convinced that the greatest profit to them comes, not from 
high prices, but from extensive use; not from restricted 
output, which merely encourages substitution, but from 
large output that reduces overhead and makes the coun- 
try’s splendid forest resources available in the quantities, 
the forms and in the condition that fit the current needs of 
the public. This means that lumber manufacture must in 
future not merely keep in step with the developments in 
lumber use, but that by means of research and intelligent 
salesmanship the industry shall be enabled through every 
change in present or prospective use to insure that wood 
shall be the first, not the second, or third, or fourth mate- 
rial offered in acceptable form and at acceptable price. 
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Lumber Business Extremely Active 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—Reports re- 
ceived today by telegraph from 367 of the 
important commercial softwood, and 145 of the 
chief hardwood, lumber mills of the country 
indicate that the lumber business of the country 
is extremely active, says the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. These _ reports 
cover the week ended Sept. 18. Compared with 
reports for the previous week, the 348 compar- 
able reporting softwood mills show a notable 
increase in production and huge gains in ship- 
ments and new business. As compared with the 
corresponding week of 1925, there is a slight 
decrease in production, an increase of nearly 
21,000,000 feet in shipments and approximately 
50,000,000 feet increase—20 percent—new busi- 
ness. The first thirty-seven weeks of 1926 lead 
the same period of 1925, in sales, by more than 
500,000,000 feet. 

The hardwood operations report increases in 
afl three items, when compared 





of the California pine region, gave their pro- 
duetion for the week as 29,355,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 21,193,000 feet, and new _ business, 
17,334,000 feet. Last week’s report from 18 
mills, representing 52 percent of the cut, was: 
Production — 27,738,000 feet; shipments — 
21,518,000 feet, and new business—16,243,000 
feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 107 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Sept. 18 was 5 percent 
above production, and shipments were 1 percent 
above production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 49 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 57,459,413 feet, of 
which 41,628,693 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 15,830,720 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 53,855,304 feet, or 46 
percent of the week’s new business. Forty-five 
percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 50,143,153 feet, of which 
39,026,286 feet moved coastwise and_inter- 
coastal, and 11,116,867 feet export. Rail ship- 





with reports from 144 mills for 
the week earlier. 

The unfilled orders of 229 
southern pine and West Coast 
mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 653,054,727 feet, 
as against 658,134,097 feet for 
230 mills the previous week. 
The 122 identical southern pine 
mills in the group showed un- 
filled orders of 256,058,850 feet 
last week, as against 250,200,- 
000 feet for the week before. 
For the 107 West Coast mills, 


the unfilled orders were 396,- der-—the conquest of old-fashioned | sio 
905,877 feet, as against tg tongue and groove carpentry over the] in 

934,097 feet for 108 mills a 

ate: gh cl new and fancy mould, p 

week earlier. 


Altogether the 348 compar- 
able reporting softwood mills 
had shipments 104 percent, and 
orders 107 percent, of actual 
production. For the southern 
pine mills, these percentages 
were respectively 102 and 110; 
and for the West Coast mills, 
101 and 105. Of the reporting 
mills, the 322 with an estab- 
lished normal production for 
the week of 219,797,181 feet 


tact. 


gave actual production 101 per- killed, he found the entire family 
cent, shipments 106 percent, alive and hanging to the roof holding 
and orders 109 percent thereof. it down. 





The figures for last week, 
the week before and the same 
week last year follow: Produe- 
tion—234,755,206 feet, against 
217,088,126 feet the. week be- 
fore, and 238,587,746 feet last 
year. Shipments — 243,828,260 
feet, against 202,609,449 feet 
the week before, and 223,086,- 
218 feet last year, Orders—251,_- 
316,057 feet, against 210,894,807 
feet the week before, and 201,- 
895,018 feet last year. 


ished. 























*through her arcade, but is standing 
intact. 


From Fort Lauderdale to Miami 
suburbs is wreckage with a peculjar |, 
angle to it, in that many of the frame 
buildings stood the fury, while the 
cement blocks and stucco went un- 


A whim of the wind was to rip the} Se ¥ 
| tops off the automobiles. 
Highway is 
crowned. Fords. the 

A tourist camp Jay in the path of} équi 
the giant and fell iike a toy house. |} for 
One shack, where a family of six were 
camping in one room, 


the door to see how many had becn 


An Inverted Leaning Tower 






mand had the tide runnin 


Old Buildings Triumph 


The Dixie 
a- procession of un-}| mu 


remained in- 
When a neighbor broke down | the 









most curious freak 


In an interesting story of the Florida storm, written to the 
New York World by Wells Hawks, its special correspondent, 
and published in its issue of Sept. 22, occurs the above state- 
ment of how frame buildings stood the fury of the storm while 
other kinds of construction so popular in Florida were demol- 
This tribute to the stability of wood construction is all 
the more significant as it comes from this unbiased source 





The following revised figures compare the 
Hational softwood lumber movement of the 
seven regional associations for the first thirty- 
seven weeks of 1926 with the same period last 
year: Produetion—8,850,234,872 feet, against 
8,822,951,194 feet last year. Shipments - 
9,078,307,140 feet, against 8,753,991,864 feet. 
Orders—9,111,924,453 feet, against 8$,607,858,393 
feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association made weekly 
reports, but they have heen found not truly 
comparable in respeet to orders with those of 
other mills, Consequently the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
or in the regional tabulation below. Nineteen of 
these mills, representing 55 percent of the cut 


ments totaled 56,821,594 feet, or 50 percent of 
thet week’s shipments, and lecal deliveries, 
5,976,190 = feet. Unshipped domestic cargo 
orders totaled 159,357,508 feet; foreign, 105,- 
076,599 feet, and rail trade, 132,561,770 feet. 

Labor is plentiful and employment high; 
logging both east and west of the Caseades is 
rapidly getting into the fall stride, according 
to the Four L employment service. Lumber 
manufacturing is normally active. Douglas fir 
logging is now well under way for the fall and 
winter. Many camps have resumed work. Fir 
lumber manufacturing is fully as active as it 
has been at any time this year, with extra shifts 
being operated at a large number of mills. Log- 
ging and lumber manufacturing in the Grays 
Harbor district continues very active. East of 


the Cascades woods work has picked up some- 
what, several camps being opened and other 
concerns making preparations for logging. 
Sawmill operations are beginning to show signs 
of the usual tapering off previous to winter 
close downs. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a substantial increase in production, 
and marked increases in shipments and new 
business. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production about the same, considerable increase 
in shipments, and new business well in advance 
of that reported for the previous week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two fewer mills reporting, shows a 
slight increase in production, heavy increase in 


Shipments, and a big gain in new business. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with two fewer mills reporting, shows 
substantial increases in production and ship- 
ments, and a marked decrease in new business. 

The eighteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported production as 1,045,000 feet; 
shipments, 3,686,000 feet, and orders, 2,866,000 
feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 127 units, production as 21,662,997 
feet; shipments, 20,925,164 feet, and orders, 
23,239,474 feet. The normal production of these 
units is 21,955,000 feet. 

For the last thirty-seven weeks all hardwood 
mills reporting to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association gave production as 
1,095,992,682 feet; shipments, 1,064,605,793 
feet, and orders, 1,092,200,152 feet. 

(The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 49.—Eprror.) 

[Special telegram to AMeRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NoRFOLK, VA., Sept. 23.—For the week end- 
ed Sept. 18, forty mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 10,530,000 feet, manufae- 
tured 7,694,676 feet, shipped 8,372,332 feet, and 


booked orders for 8,387,500 feet. 


Fire Prevention Week Observance 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—Coincident 
with the issuance today of a proclamation by 
President Coolidge designating the week of Oct. 
4 to 9 as National Fire Prevention Week, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States an- 
nounced that plans have been prepared for a 
nationwide observance. Reports received by the 
national chamber show that in hundreds of com- 
munities programs for the week are being 
worked out under the leadership of chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations with the 
assistance of public officials, school authorities, 
the press and other groups. Fire prevention 
experts throughout the country also are lending 
assistance. The National Fire Waste Council, 
which includes in its membership many of the 
outstanding fire prevention engineers and fire 
protection engineers of the country, will meet in 
Washington, Sept. 29, when it is expected plans 
will be consummated for an aggressive fire pre- 
vention campaign during the following week. 


Navy Needs Lumber 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. ©., Sept. 23.—The Navy 
Department is calling for bids on 2,119,000 feet 
of lumber and notification of the specifications 
is being sent to regional associations by the 
National Lumber Manufaeturers’ Association. 
In connection with this business the Navy is 
applying the various features of its new lumber 
procurement policy, in the preparation of which 
the National association codperated and which 
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Shipment of Common Northern Pine 


Will you be kind enough to express an opinion 
as to what you consider a customer should accept 
on an order for No. 2, No. 3 or No. 4 common 


northern pine? 

Some of the rule books are not entirely clear on 
this and we shall appreciate knowing 
whether Norway, spruce, and tamarack should be 


question 


accepted as well as white pine, and if so, the 
approximate’ percentage of each INQUIRY No. 


1,825. 

{This inquiry comes from the purchasing de 
partment of a large electrical concern, 

The grading rules of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for northern pine, 
spruce and tamarack Jumber, provide that No. 
2 common boards and strips may consist of 
white or Norway pine, or a mixture of both, 
unless otherwise specified. No. 3 common 
boards and strips may consist of northern pine 
or a mixture of ‘‘these species.’’ For the No. 
4 no species is mentioned. 

It appears therefore that the shipper might 
supply any quantity of either white or Norway 
pine on an order for No. 2, unless the buyer 
specifically stipulated the amount of each kind, 
of white or of Norway pine, that he would 
accept. With respect to the No. 3 common it 
appears that the matter is left wholly to the 
discretion of the shipper. In the case of the 
No. 4, it appears that any of the northern soft 
woods might be shipped. 

If this interpretation of the rules is correct, 
the quantities and percentages of the different 
species received on an order for northern pine 
might be expected to vary with the run of 
lumber that the mill was ¢utting or shipping or 
that the shipper chose to send at the time the 
order was filled. This inquiry is published in 
order that shippers of these woods may have an 
opportunity to make known their custom under 
the circumstances.—EDpITor. | 


Interpretation of Dimension Order 
Some time ago we received an order for the fol- 


lowing clear dimension ash: 5,000 pieces, 14x 
14x38 inches S3S and RIE. 
A small sample showing the working accom- 


panied the order. The order was filled and shipped 
correctly. Later we received from the same cus- 
tomer an order which called for the following: 

5,000 pieces 144x114 x38 inches S38 and RIE and 
grooved. 

5,000 pieces 14,x114x39 inches S3S and RIE and 
grooved. 

No sample was sent covering this order. 

In putting this stock through the mill our men 
construed the order to mean that the 1),;, which 
you will note is the dimension first given, as the 
edge, and rounded that edge, and also put groove 
on that face. The result was that it was not 
possible to use this material for the purpose in- 
tended; making it necessary to re-run all of the 
stock and cut to shorter length, considerable loss 
being occasioned thereby. 

The question as to who is at fault will never 
reach a court of law for determination, but we 
would appreciate an opinion from you as to what 
measure of responsibility each party should as- 
sume. The party who sent us the order is willing 
to assume one-third of the loss. Should he assume 
one-third, one-half, two-thirds, or all of it, or 
what portion should we assume if any.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,827. 

{This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
hardwood wholesaler and manufacturer. As a 
general rule, probably, the person responsible 
for the error is the one that should bear the 
loss. There can be no good reason why it should 
be shared by others concerned in the transac- 
tion if they were innocent of any mistake or 
misinterpretation. 

So far as information at hand indicates, is 
appears to be the universal custom to mention 
the dimensions of stock in the following order: 
Thickness, width, length. 

Comment on this query is invited from read- 
ers. Persons who have had experience in filling 
orders for dimension and in working dimension 
stock to shape, doubtless, are accustomed to ob- 


serve some rule in mentioning the various di- 
mensions of stock. It is hoped that these read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will give the 
inquirer as well as other readers, the benefit of 
their experience and knowledge.—EDITOoR. | 


Retailing Lumber for Cash 


One of our customers is contemplating an in- 
novation in his selling policy, and is thinking of 
adopting a system whereby he will be able to sell 


exclusively on a cash basis. He is contemplating 
¢liminating his charge accounts entirely, having 


contractors and people who want to buy lumber in 
general come to him and pay for it as they get it, 
or ¢.0.d. 

If I am not mistaken you must have some data 
botlhr pro and con on this question, and if it is not 
asking too much the writer would appreciate it if 
you would give him any information that you may 
have on this subject.—INQuiIRyY No. 1,823. 

| This inquiry comes from a New York whole- 
saler of lumber who evidently is seeking the in- 
formation for one of his retail customers. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published a 
great deal of discussion from time to time on 
the subject of merchandising on a cash basis. 
This discussion has treated the matter from 
the viewpoint of advocates of credit and that 
of advocates of cash. There are a number of 
concerns here and there throughout the country 
that do business on a substantially cash basis, 
though there are few that confine their sales 
to ¢.o.d. transactions. Whether or not it is 
practicable to sell lumber for cash would be de- 
termined largely by the character of the com- 
munity as well as the merchandising ability 
of the lumberman himself. 

To this inquirer have been sent articles from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN giving the ex- 
periences of a number of concerns that have put 
their business on a substantially cash basis to- 
gether with editorials commenting on the policy 
of selling for cash, or of adopting methods of 
merchandising that do away with long credits 
without interest.—Eprror. | 


Charges for Lumber Storage 

Will you kindly inform me if you can what is 
a medium charge on lumber stored in an open yard 
for a period of one to two years?—INQUIRY No, 
1,822. 

| This inquiry comes from a Michigan lumber 
retailer. Doubtless there have been many cases 
where in event of controversy or for some other 
reason lumber has been stored in the open yard 
for a considerable period and a charge made 
therefor. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, 
has no record of any such a case, and this in- 
quiry is published with the hope that readers 
who have had occasion to make or pay a charge 
of this kind, give this inquirer the informa- 
tion he seeks. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished on request.— EDITOR. | 


Selling Certified Homes 


We have been referred to you for information 
regarding the selling of ‘certified’ homes. We 


are trying to get in touch with some builder, con- 
tractor or dealer who is building certified homes; 
that is, when a home is completed the builder gives 
the owner a certificate showing that the house has 
passed all inspections and comes up to the Grade A, 

We are going to put this feature into effect at 
an early date and want to get some outside sug- 
gestions and ideas. If you can furnish us with 
this information we shall greatly appreciate it.— 
Inquiry No. 1,824. 

| The idea of the certified home was first ex- 
ploited a number of years ago by W. 8. Dicka- 
son of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. There have been a number of 
discussions of the matter from time to time 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but the 
only lumber concern that is now known that 
is actually building and selling certified homes 
is the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. An article describing the New York 
concern’s plans was published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 17, 1926, page 61. The 
plan adopted by the Wilson & Greene Lumber 
Co. was originated by Orville H. Greene, presi- 
dent of the concern.—FEbITor. | 
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A stranger conversing with 
a Maine Republican about the 
next senatorship asked: “What 
do you say of the uncommit- 
ted ones?”” “They'll go for 
Hamlin,” was the reply; 
“Hamlin 
neighbors up the river; he al- 
ways owned all the logs that 
ain't marked.” 


the 


done by W. Sawyer, setting 
by C. T. Thomans. 
ber was edged by one man, 
O. Bishop. The facts as stated 
are vouched for by William 
H. Camerey, foreman. 

is like one of our * * 


The new lumber drier of 


Mason Lumber Co., of 


pine, being at the butt a little 
less than four feet in diameter, 
and, twenty feet up, very lit- 
tle smaller. The length of the 
tree, of which this log was 
only a portion, is not known 
+ as it was cut several years 
ago. The stream drivers were 
delighted when the log was 


The lum- 


Crull & Reynolds have sold 
out their lumber business at 


Kokomo, Ind. 
* 8 


R. A. Smith's Shingle mill 
at Menominee, Mich., cut 
240,000 shingles in six con- 
secutive days lately with a 
hand machine. 

* 8 #8 

There were cut at the mill 
of Eaton, Potter & Co., in the 
eighth ward, Saginaw, Mich., 
in eleven hours on Saturday 


last, with one circular saw, 
67,169 feet of lumber. The 
common was all one _ inch 


thick, upper from |'4 inch to 
24 thick. The sawing was 





Muskegon, Mich., has proved 
an entire success. 
* * * 


Miller & Woodman, loggers ' 


near St. John, Mich., sawed a 
log recently which has been 
known by the lumberman for 
the last two or three years 
as the “‘veteran.”’ It lay in a 
stream near Salisbury, and has 
been an annoyance to the 
lumbermen, as it was so large 
they could not get it out of 
the stream. Each season they 
managed to drive it a short 
distance, and then it stuck fast 
and bothered them in getting 
down the other logs. This 


season they managed to get it 
out and down to the mill. It 
was a fine specimen of a giant 





seen floating down the St. 
John, out of their way, while 
the owners were just as 
pleased to see the fine boards 
it made when sawed. 

* 8 »& 


Twenty-three lumber firms 
last year cut and produced on 
the West Branch 339 rafts, 
averaging 6,000 cubic feet 
each; this season the same 
parties have obligated them- 
selves not to exceed 119 rafts, 
a decrease of nearly two- 


thirds. 
& of 
All the logs in the Black 
River booms at LaCrosse, 
Wis., are rafted ready to run. 
Some three million vet remain 
in the booms unsold. 
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Southern Pine Selling Actively; Mill Stocks Are Low 


Orders for southern pine during the week ended Sept. 17 


amounted to 14.48 percent above production. Though city 
demand is possibly a little less active, the movement to rural 
yards in the Southwest and South has been increasing. Orders 
have been running largely to mixed cars, and it is becoming 
more difficult to get these placed, even with the larger plants, 
on account of the smallness of stocks. Average unfilled orders 
on Aug. 31 last year were 1,125 thousand feet, against unsold 
stock of 3,816 thousand feet. This year the unfilled orders 
amounted to 1,183 thousand feet, and the unsold stock on hand 
averaged only 2,917 thousand feet a mill. 

It is naturally expected that the pine mills will have to 
concentrate their efforts for a while on supplying the needs 
of the stormswept sections of the Southeast. 

The market is strong, and in the last week or so has shown 
a tendeney to advance, but rains throughout a good part of 
the principal marketing territory have retarded retail sales in 
rural sections, which are expected to supply the bulk of the 
fall trade. It is believed that a spell of good weather would 
stimulate trade and advance prices. 


Northern Hardwoods in Active Request and Strong 


During the week ended Sept. 11, the northern hardwood 
mills did a large volume of business, their bookings having 
been exceeded only once this year. Production, on the other 
hand, is much reduced, partly on account of excessive rains in 
the northern woods. Mill stocks have therefore declined, and 
scarcity of some items has been reported. 

Large industrial consumers continue to buy actively, and 
good prospects for sales of their products are inducing them 
to contract hardwood for advance delivery. The furniture 
manufacturers are buying especially well, as retail sales have 
been heavy during the last month or so. Automobile makers 
also continue to take a large volume, for although there is a 
tapering off in production indicated at some plants, others are 
preparing for a large output of small, European-type cars. 
A good volume of flooring and trim is being bought by building 
trades interests. 

No. 3 erating and box stock is in heavy movement, and mill 
holdings are much depleted. Thick maple is also scarce. Prices 
throughout the list are very firm, and it is said that some 
sellers have been willing to pay premiums for desirable items 
of which the mills are short. 


Southern Hardwood Bookings Keep Ahead of Output 


Southern hardwood mills during the week ended Sept. 18 
hooked orders for more than seven percent above their output, 
according to telegraphic reports. In the week ended Sept. 11 
orders were 0.6 percent ahead, and in that ended Sept. 4, 5.1 
percent ahead of production. 

Wire reports indicate that output of 127 units was only 
about one percent below normal for the week ended Sept. 18. 
It is hardly believed, however, that it will be maintained at 
this level, for much labor is being withdrawn by the cotton 
growers from mills in the northern part of the territory, while 
those in the southern part of the producing belt find them- 
selves handicapped by recent heavy rains. 

Average unsold stocks per unit on Sept. 1 amounted to only 
2,782,000 feet, and were 12 percent less than on the correspond- 
ing date of last year. Total stocks at the mills this year were 
22.1 percent covered by orders, against a percentage covering 
of 18.7 percent last year. Dry stocks were 38.7 percent covered 
by orders, against 28.3 percent last year. 

Orders continue to come in good volume from all the large 
consuming groups. Furniture makers are especially active in 
the market, and call mostly for gum. There is also a good 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 94 to 102 


movement to the automotive plants. Prospects are for continu- 
ance of buying by both these industries. Lower grades are 
moving in large volume to the box makers. Retail yards are 
doing a good fall business in millwork and oak flooring, pro- 
ducers of which are taking large quantities of raw material. 
Export trade has been showing steady improvement. 


Fir Orders Exceed Production for the Third Week 


Orders for fir again exceeded production during the week 
ended Sept. 18, the excess being 5 percent. Domestic cargo 
trade showed heavy expansion, export trade was maintained at 
the preceding week’s level, and rail trade was also active. 

East coast buyers have recently had to meet advances in 
intercoastal freight rates, despite which they have been absorb- 
ing receipts quite readily. California is buying much more 
freely for its fall needs, and as stocks there have been much 
depleted, shipments from the mills have increased. 

Rail business seems to be coming more largely from country 
points in the middle West, as a tapering off in demand has been 
reported from many of the larger centers. It is believed that, 
despite adverse factors in the agricultural situation, a large 
volume of business will come from the farms. Though mill 
stocks are in fair shape, occasional difficulty is encountered in 
filling mixed car orders. 

Lumber prices are steady, though it is said that some sellers 
have not been asking the full advance on logs, having log 
stocks acquired at the previous levels. 


Shortleaf Demand Has Shown Encouraging Gains 


Telegraphic reports indicate an improvement in demand for 
North Carolina pine, bookings being well above production. 
The mills during the first thirty-six weeks of the year shipped 
four percent more than they cut, have avoided creation of 
such surplus as would depress values, and have held firmly 
to their lists. Trade has been gradually increasing, and it is 
believed that there will be a good movement during fall that 
will bring somewhat better prices. 

Georgia roofers have been moving in larger quantities to 
the East and middle West, quotations being on the basis of 
about $19.50 for the 6-inch, and the inquiry promises a gain 
in sales. The recent storm damage in Florida, however, will 
probably divert the bulk of production to that State until at 
least temporary shelter has been provided the sufferers. 

Arkansas soft pine demand has continued quite active, and 
the list as a whole shows much firmness, all concessions having 
been withdrawn. The principal movement is to the retail 
yards in mixed ears of boards and dimension, but sales of such 
items as flooring and finish have increased. Industrial buying 
is also expanding, there being a heavy call for erating and a 
good movement to woodworking plants. Some mills have been 
encouraged to resume operating the full week. 


Movement of Cypress and Redwood Is Only Fair 


Trade in southern cypress has been handicapped by bad 
weather in country districts throughout its marketing terri- 
tory. This makes it impossible for farm demand to develop 
usual fall volume. Industrial demand has also been a little 
light. Mill stocks are reported to be in fair shape, though call 
has been so largely for wide assortments in mixed cars that 
difficulty is sometimes experienced in placing these. The 
Florida hurricane will naturally result in a large emergency 
movement to that State, a large cypress user. 

Redwood business picked up following the Labor Day week. 
Trade has been running rather light, however, and though 
sales for the year to date have taken all but one percent of 
the cut, that has been somewhat under normal. California 
itself is buying fairly well, but the foreign movement is slow, 
and business with the middle West and East is lagging. 
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Says Closer Utilization Will 
Increase Stumpage Values 


WASHINGTON, ID. (., Sept. 25.-—Axel iH. 
Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, has returned to Washing 
ton highly pleased with the results of his two 
month trip to the Pacifie coust and the middle 
West. 

He says that while in previous years quantity 
production has seemed to be the chief goul of 
the lumbermen there is now a decided tendency 
to slow down in cases where a closer utilization 
of raw material would ensue. 

Mr. Oxholm in a detailed statement says that 
the next decade will demand improved sawmill 
machinery, with particular reference to the 
saving of waste. Most of the edger saws on the 
Pacific coast, he found, are only head saws with 
a kerf varying from one-third to one-half ineh. 
While these 
heavy construction to take care of the large 
dimensions, the future will no doubt see a 
change to smaller edgers, operated at a «de 
creased rate of feed so as to enable the edger 
man to save as much material as possible in 


edging the lumber. 


machines must necessarily he of 


Continuing, the statement says: 

Likewise, with the steadily decreasing saw log 
dimension (some mills are even cutting down to 
6- and T-inch top diameter, in rare instances) if 
is evident that the heavy band-saw designed to cut 
logs of several feet in diameter can not possibly 
he operated at a profit The trimmer saws are 
still set to ent Jumber in multiples of 2 feet. Some 
of the more progressive mills are turning each 
piece so that the trimmer can perform his work 
in a more effective manner. Low lumber values 
have, so far, prevented any improvement in trim 
ming practices, which are still carried on by the 
long distance method. The trimmer is usually 
located from 15 to 25 feet away from the saws 
and it is only natural that the human eye is un 
able to deteet all defects at that distance. Many 
operators hope that the time will come when it 
will be possible to improve these practices both 
by trimming to odd and even lengtus and by exer 
cising more care in trimming operations. In facet 
there are several who believe that hand trimming 
will be the ultimate solution, particularly in con 
nection with high grade lumber, 

In one respect, the sawmill technie has been 
developed to a point where further important im 
provements seem almost impossible. This refers 
to the handling of logs and lumber and by the use 
of automatic conveyers, monorail transportation 
systems, gasoline or electric lumber carriers and 
conveyers of all kinds Difficult manual labor in 
the sawmills has been practically eliminated, at 
least compared with conditions ten or fifteen years 
ago. Increased output due to the great improve 
ment in the class of sawmill laborers and to the 
use of labor-suving devices has permitted the in 
dustry to pay higher wages. It seemed that the 
workmen who formerly had calloused shoulders and 
calloused hands from lifting and carrying the 
lumber now had only ealloused finger tips from 
punching electric buttons. 

It was of especial interest to Mr. Oxholm to ob 
serve the many inventions designed by laborers 
and mill mechanics who, in some cases, had been 
granted patents. Little had been done to dispose 
of these, as a general rule, and the inventions had 
only benefited the mills for which they had been 
designed. These inventors should find an excellent 
opportunity for bringing these improvements be- 
fore the public by submitting their ideas to the 
waste prevention contest of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Washington, D. C. 


Future Profits in Cut-up Stock 

Most of the progressive operators of the West 
Coast and the Inland Empire fully realize that 
the best possibilities of making future operations 
profitable will lie along the lines of eut-up stock. 
This development has, so far, been restricted chiefly 
to the larger mills, many of which have had ex 
perience in manufacturing in other parts of the 
country. For instance, one Douglas fir mill manu- 


factures furniture parts on a large scale: another 
is catering to automobile trade, and several plants 
are making toy stock. ‘This undertaking has 
reached a very high degree of perfection in the 
California redwood and sugar and white pine dis- 
tricts, and several plants are turning out finished 
articles, such as coffins, 


sash and doors ete. The 


expansion of this development is more or less de 


and it is on this point that the aid of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization is re 


ing in close touch with each other. 


domestic fuel, 
r of other purposes. The loeal production 
is small and the bulk of this material is even im 
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Next Decade to 


upon standardization of small dimension Ocean or transported by rail from three 


thousand miles from the East. 
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Demand Improved 
Mill Machinery 


ported from foreign countries bordering the Pacific 
to four 


Unfortunately, the production of charcoal 


1926 


and 


by-products from softwoods is not well understood 


is enough lumber burned and wasted on 


and consumers have not succeeded in com entire country with chareoal and then 


by the lumber industry in general. There is enough 


Pacific coast to supply several of our largest raw material going to waste on the Vacifie coast, 
industries requiring cut up stock; but so far pro not required for lumber purposes, to supply the 


sub 


stantial surplus for export, if new markets could 


Pacific coust is a large consumer of char be developed. The effect of a local production of 
coal and wood chemicals. The former is used for charcoal and by-products would be far reaching. 
poultry and hog feed and for a The agricultural interests would be benefited by 


receiving cheaper poultry and stock feed and many 
other industries, such as rubber and paper 


mak 








Business in Brief 


General business reports continue most encouraging, cheerful business news doing 

much to offset reaction of Florida disaster. Cotton spinning activities were greater 

during August than July and were considerably more than August 

GENERAL of last year. Department stores continue to report increased 

profits. Automobile, steel, shoe. clothing, radio, jewelry and 

wool industries are reporting good business and a cheerful outlook. Prices for 

practically all agricultural products have advanced. Bank clearings for week ended 

Sept. 16 were $9,483,623,000, against $7,133,779,000 the week previous and $9,924,565,000 

same week last year. Business failures for week ended Sept. 16 were 270 compared 
with 290 last week and 297 in same week 1925. 


Building construction continues below 1925 but ahead of 1924. Reports of building 
permits from 181 cities made to Bradstreet’s confirm the showing made last week. 
There is a slight gain over July, 1926, but a considerable 

CONSTRUCTION — compared with August, 1925. August permits 
rom 181 cities are $314,138,749. This is a gain of 4.3 per- 

cent over July, 1926, mm, a decrease of 8 percent as compared with August, 1925. 


Coal production continues to increase and crude petroleum to decrease. For the 
week of Sept. 4 there was 11,002,000 tons of soft coal produced, compared with 10,- 
827,000 tons for the same week last year. Anthracite coal produced dur- 
FUELS ing week of Sept. 4 totaled 1,951,000 tons as compared with 434,000 tons 
same week 1925. Crude petroleum production decreased last week, the 
daily average gross falling 11,950 barrels, to a total of 2,172,400 barrels. 
production dropped 9,750 barrels a day. 


California 
Output east of the Rocky Mountains de- 
clined 2,200 barrels a day. 


Wet weather has caused serious delay to harvesting and threshing and increased 
damage to grains cut and in fields. Corn is not yet matured in heaviest producing 
States, warm dry weather being needed. The outcome of 
AGRICULTURE corr crop still uncertain but it appears to have been damaged 
considerably, the September Government corn crop report 
indicating a 339,000,000 bushel decrease from a year ago in the nine leading corn 
States. Heavy losses in crops generally reported from Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas 
and Missouri. Cotton prices have dropped to the lowest in four years on reports 
of big crop; tobacco prices good; live stock prices have made gains. Some damage is 
being reported to potatoes. Dry weather is needed to finish off this crop. Damage 
is reported to cotton in Alabama and Mississippi but it affects quality rather than 
quantity. 


The iron and steel trade continues good. Orders for large tonnage of bars are 
being received in the Pittsburgh district and good demand is reported from ail 
classes of consumers. Practically all independenx steel companies in 
STEEL Pittsburgh district have advanced prices $2 a ton on galvanized, black 
and blue annealed steel sheets. The railroads are reported making 

inquiries for 1,000,000 tons of rails. Steel car orders are few. 


Bradstreet’s food index for week Sept. 16 was $3.48 compared with $3.47 last week 
and $3.70 for week ended Sept. 17, 1925. This was a gain of three-tenths of one per- 
cent over the previous week but a loss of 6 percent as compared with 

PRICES same week last year. Harvard wholesale commodity price index for 
week ended Sept. 15 advanced to 148 from 147.3 for the week ended 

Sept. 8. 


Car loadings continue good. Loadings of revenue freight for week ended Sept. 11 
totalled 1,031,081 cars, an increase of 55,582 cars over the same week last year but 
a decrease of 120,265 cars over the preceding week. This was 

RAILROADS sixteenth consecutive week loadings have been in excess of 
1,000,000 cars. Individual railroads continue to report increased 

earnings. For August the Chicago & Alton gross was $2,953,623 as compared with 
$2,856,037 for August, 1925. The Union Pacific reports a gross for August of $20,- 
025,637 as compared with $18,161,823 for August last year. 
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ing and mining, would be assured of some of 
the by products which they need. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization has 
now in preparation a report, and it is con- 
fidently believed that this study of the production 
of charcoal and by-products from softwoods will 
have a stimulating effect. 

While each year has seen remarkable  ad- 
yances in wood utilization technique, the market- 
ing of Pacific coast wood products must be given 
vreater consideration. Unless satisfactory markets 
can be found for the salvaged material, there will 
pe no ineentive to install wood-saving devices and 
methods. Lumber which is not properly condi- 
tioned and seasoned should not be sold for pur- 
poses where such stock is required, and it is real 
ized, therefore, by nearly all progressive sawmill 
operators on the Pacific coast that kiln drying of 
lumber, even of the common grades, must and will 
come—the sooner the better. One prosperous year 
for lumbermen on the Pacific coast would be all 
that would be required to assure the installation 
of many kilns. Unfortunately, the industry is 
passing through difficult conditions making for low 
lumber values, and it will be necessary for many 
of the mills to wait for better times before in- 
curring this heavy expense. 

The most gratifying sign in the development 
on the Pacific coast, in Mr. Oxholm’s opinion, is 
ithe rapid growth of the pulp and paper industry. 
Working upon the theory that the radius of dis 
tribution inereases with the degree of refining, 
it would readily be seen that sawmill waste which 
now, in most cases, is a heavy liability can be 
turned into pulp and paper products and widely 
distributed. There is no reason why the Pacific 
coast should not be self-supporting in these lines 
and supply a large part of the balance of the 
country with these products which are now, to a 
great extent, being imported from foreign coun- 
tries. 


Some feel that a part of these pulp products 
compete with lumber, but the lumber manufac- 
turers are rapidly coming to appreciate that any 
product made from wood, be it rayon, wall board, 
or paper, means a closer utilization of timber. 
The greater the degree of utilization, the higher 
the value of standing timber and this increase of 
standing timber values will pave the way for 
profitable commercial reforestation. 

While in the middle West and the East, Mr. 
Oxholm had a series of conferences with various 
groups of wood-using industries and succeeded in 
securing codperation in such undertakings as 
standardizing and use of cut-up stock. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization is 
the logical medium for bringing about closer un- 
derstanding between consumer and manufacturer, 
Its chairman is Secretary Hoover, and its vice 
chairman is Col. Greeley, forester of the United 
States. The committee has now a number of im- 
portant projects under way, the results of which 
will be communicated to the public this fall. 


Keeps Posted on Kiln Developments 


‘*Better lumber seasoning’’ is the aim of a 
bright little house organ, ‘‘Moore Facts,’’ 
which is published by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. 
All phases of the subject are treated in detail in 
successive issues, with a wealth of diagrams and 
photographic illustrations. And the treatment 
is of wide scope, embracing the handling of 
the lumber from the yard into and out of the 
kiln, as well as the technical aspects of kiln 
drying. 

One recent number of ‘‘Moore Faects’’ goes 
into the problem of drying lumber for wood 


Favorable Outlook for 


Hardwoods 


GrANpb Rapips, Micu., Sept. 21.—If the 
furniture industry of Michigan is not a de- 
termining factor in shaping the destinies of 
the hardwood industry of the country, it is at 
least very important. One has but to follow 
the trend of events in the furniture industry, 
in season and out of season, to locate the dis- 
locations in the hardwood industry. Observa- 
tions made during the last ten years in this 
field where furniture manufacturing is a major 
industrial activity, clearly and definitely show 
low large a part Michigan plays in the program 
of marketing hardwood lumber—more partieu- 
larly, southern hardwoods. 





Furniture Buying Enlivens Market 


During the first half of this year, buyers 
placed most of their orders when bargains were 
offered. Immediately following the midsummer 
furniture exhibition, held in Grand Rapids in 
July last, conditions changed for the better and 
southern hardwoods gradually assumed the im- 
portance of merchandise in demand. Buyers 
began to seek gum, walnut and mahogany, the 
leading woods used, and early in August they 
sought the kinds they wanted from sources of 
supply they knew were most reliable. Formerly, 
the seller was almost invariably confronted with 
offers at the low prices made by more or less 
questionable sources, and the weakness, so gen- 
erally prevalent from Jan. 1 to about July 15, 
gradually disappeared, until No. 1 common and 
selects sap gum, in all thicknesses, advanced 
fully $5 a thousand. 


Must Remember Demand Is Seasonable 


Buyers are not the hard-boiled, conscienceless 
men they have so often been painted. The 
manufacturers of furniture in Michigan make 
very largely the medium priged to the higher 
priced articles of furniture in @very line. Neces- 
sarily they use good lumber—lumber that has 
been carefully manufactured from a good run 
of hardwood logs, lumber properly cured and 
lumber that has behind it the stamp of quality 
and uniformity of grades, In a careful canvass 
of the larger buyers of hardwoods in this section 
during the last six months, it was found that 


in Michigan 


the consensus among these well-trained, highly 
efficient men, is that the class of lumber they 
must have can and should be made to return a 
fair manufacturer’s profit to the maker, and 
that if the manufacturers of hardwood lumber 
could be made to realize that lumber, not unlike 
most other commodities, has come to be regarded 
as a seasonable article of commerce (used in 
greater quantities in certain seasons, usually in 
the late summer and fall when building opera- 
tions throughout the country have advanced to 
the point where occupancy is imminent), 
values of hardwoods could and would be better 
stabilized. 
Buyers Prefer Stabilized Prices 

The stabilization of values of raw materials 
is a thing buyers would welcome. One buyer of 
several million feet of gum annually recently 
expressed himself as being willing to pay the 
present asking prices for 4/4 No. | common 
and selects sap gum (now about $48 a thousand 
delivered at Grand Rapids) the year around if 
he had his choice of conditions. Earlier in the 
year, even within the last three months, this 
same item has sold freely as low as $41.50. 


Sellers Should Adjust to Needs 


If the manufacturers of gum lumber could 
but realize their place in the hardwood markets 
—adjust themselves to very certain funda- 
mentals, not the least of which is that they have 
no competition in fully 90 percent of instances, 
where gim can not be replaced by any known 
wood, and recognize, too, the primal, fact that 
there are seasons when the demand#is. about 
one-half normal whereas in the late summer and 
fall the demand is brisk and rather above nor- 
mal—prices would be maintained on levels that 
would allow them a fair margin of profit, a 
manufacturer’s reasonable profit at least. 


Good Outlook for Fall Trade 


Other woods, notably plain and quartered 
ouk, ash, elm and maple have all emerged 
somewhat from a previous state of comparative 
dullness. Vrice changes have not been so much 


noticed is have the influences that have stabil- 


working and furniture factories. Experiences 
of some prominent manufacturers are given, 
with quotations from their letters, and there 
are numerous illustrations of kiln installations. 
Supplementing these are miniature blueprints 
showing sectional views of the kilns, these help- 
ing to explain how the results were accom- 
plished. 


Another number considers labor-saving equip- 
ment. An extremely interesting view is that 
of a Mississippi ‘‘ Lumber yard on wheels,’’ the 
lumber being stacked on 4,000 roller-bearing 
trucks, furnished by the Moore company. There 
are details of Moore’s Leitelt lifts, for build- 
ing up or breaking down the kiln loads of lum- 
ber. There are also shown numerous technical 
details of turning tables, transfer cars, track 
bearings, bunks for cross piling or edge piling, 
and provisions for lubrication of truck wheels. 


A third interesting number treats mostly of 
the technical details of Moore’s graduated-pro- 
gressive, and natural-draft charge, types of 
kilns, both equipped with the recirculating con- 
duit system, there being blueprints of two 
types, supplemented by photographs of installa- 
tions. Two photographs are included that show 
the automatie temperature-humidity control re 
corder, which enables the kiln operator to get 
the desired balance of temperature and humid 
ity to suit the stock. 

Those interested in receiving ‘‘ Moore Facts’? 
may have their names put on the mailing list 
by addressing the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., from which office the publieation 
is issued, 


Wood Using Industries 


Running to Capacity to 
Fill Their Orders 


ized values, and there has been a growing 
demand for all of these various woods. Buyers 
seem to feel that this recent change in condi 
tions is destined to remain for several months 

probably throughout the fall and early winter, 
until about the holidays. 


Northern hardwoods, birch, beech, hard and 
soft maple, soft elm and basswood have par 
ticipated in the betterment of conditions, with 
the southern hardwoods, although birch, soft 
elm and basswood are not so much used in these 
markets. Hard maple, especially the thicknesses 
of 6/4 and 8/4, No. 1 common and better, has 
been moving freely into the automobile trade 
and also into the furniture trade, 


A survey of dry stocks of these woods on 
hand at mills clearly shows a relatively smaller 
amount of lumber on hand than the probable 
demand during the remaining months of the 
year. This is particularly true of the 6/4 and 
thicker stock in both hard maple and soft elm. 
And there is very apt to be a dearth of dry 
maple flooring stock before the winter-sawn 
product of hard maple, in 4/4 and 5/4 thick- 
nesses, can be available for flooring. 

Kvery wood-working institution in Michigan 
is busy. Some are working overtime; others 
ure operating full capacity. None of them have 
complained recently that they have not enough 
work to keep them busy for at least sixty days, 
and orders are coming in every day, so it is 
but fair to say the demand will keep every 
woodworking establishment .in Michigan working 
to full capacity gight up to the first of next 
, — ae Ac aaaaanman da, 

THE SMALL white ant is wrecking homes all 
over the country, new homes as well as ols, 
concrete buildings as well as frame structures. 
Often its work is not detected until late in the 
game because practically all of the forby 4yo 
species are of subterranean habit... The; De: 
partment of Agriculture is planning to erect 2 
small building on the department grounds which 
will demonstrate various. ways to prevent ter- 
mite attack. The most suecessful way is by 
creosoting the lumber used in construction, 
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Scion of Famous Lumber Family Builds Chain of Yards in Wisconsin— 
Pioneered in Monthly-Payment Financing—Farm Building Being Resumed 


George W. LaPointe, one of the famous 
lumbermen of the Badger State, has the head 
officespf his several companies at Menomo- 
nie, Wis. Mr. LaPointe has become a widely 
known lumberman by his own efforts, but 
he had a long start in the race by reason 
of the fact that he comes of a famous 
lumber family. His grandfather laid the 
foundation of the family fame many years 
ago when he came out from the East, like 
many other young men of his generation, 
to seek his fortune. His first venture was 
unfortunate in its immediate re- 
sults, for he bought a steamboat 
and launched upon a career as 
a Mississippi River carrier, 
only to find that, unknown to 
himself, the steamboat had a 
cargo aboard that was to put 
him out of business. It was 
heavily mortgaged. The holder 
of the mortgage foreclosed, and 
the boat was lost. But this 
young adventurer did not let 
initial bad luck defeat him. It 
occurred to him that lumbering 
had possibilities. So he came 
to Wisconsin, secured title to 
large tracts of forest, built a 
sawmill at Menomonie and be- 
came a pioneer in the industry. 
The dam which furnished power 
to this sawmill still stands; and 
the water which is impounded 
now produces electricity. 

This mill, so Mr. LaPointe told us, was 
one of the largest builtin the North. In 
addition there was a shingle mill and a slab 
mill. The lumber was rafted down the 
river to big distributing yards along the 
Mississippi. Here it was taken from the 
water, dried and sold throughout these great 
marketing areas. After this method proved 
highly successful, other operators copied the 
idea; but Mr. LaPointe’s grandfather was 
the pioneer in this great manufacturing and 
marketing plan. “There were at least two 








things that Grandfather knew all about,” 
said Mr. LaPointe. “One was the lumber 
industry, and the other was the Baptist 
Church,” 

A number of partners were taken into 
the business in those early days, and among 
them was a man named Stout, who in time 
became Mr. LaPointe’s uncle by marriage. 
Mr. Stout accumulated a considerable for- 
tune and became a noted philanthropist. 
One of the very famous institutions which 
he founded and which bears his name is 





as well as of boys; and Stout Institute is his 
practical contribution to this field. The 
school, as we said before, is co-educational. 
Girls are taught domestic science and 
economy, and the young women trained in 
this school are in great demand as teachers, 
Boys are taught carpentry, masonry, plaster- 
ing, iron work, plumbing, auto mechanics 
and a number of other branches. The idea 
is that Stout Institute shall be a teacher of 
teachers. Most of the graduates, we are 
told, go out to high schools and colleges to 
teach the arts and crafts they 
have learned in this school. 

By the provisions of Mr. 
Stout’s will, the school was given 
to the State, and is now directed 
by the board of education. Mr. 
LaPointe showed us two big 
dormitories; one a stately old 
mansion and the other a build- 
ing of classic lines remodeled 
from one of the big barns that 
used to be rather numerous in 
towns in the days before the 
motor car retired the horse. We 
were told by a photographer in 
the town that the students have 
named this handsome structure 
“Barney Castle.” 

Mr. LaPointe has _ recently 





Street scene at Menomonie, Wis., a town in historie lumber territory 


Stout Institute, located at Menomonie. This 
is a school which teaches domestic science 
and manual arts and trades. Mr. Stout long 
ago came to the conclusion that many young 
people are launched out with little practical 
knowledge of how to fit themselves into the 
life of their times. As a man experienced 
in the business of lumbering, he saw that 
there was a real need for mechanics taught 
in an academic way; men who know how to 
do things and who have been taught princi- 
ples as well as rules. He thought of girls 


built a beautiful house on the 
foundations of his grandfather’s 
home. The original building 
was erected in 1846 and was re- 
modeled in 1896. The remodeling consisted 
mostly of some additions built around the 
original house. It belonged in its later in- 
carnation, we believe, to the Stout family. 
After her husband’s death, Mrs. Stout no 
longer wanted such a mansion, so finally 
Mr. LaPointe took it over and tore it down 
to make room for his new house. He spoke 
with regret of the fact that he had not had 
photographs made to show the construction 
of the old framing as it was disclosed in the 
wrecking process. It was framed like an 


Left—Stout Institute Tower, Menomonie, Wis., is part of the Industrial Arts Building. Right—‘‘ Barney Castle,’’ the dormitory of Stout Institute 
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old-fasioned barn, with timbers up to ten 
by fourteen inches, mortised and tenoned 
and pinned together. These timbers were as 
sound, following their more than three- 
quarters of a century of service, as they 
were when first put into place. 

“Grandfather probably would turn over 
in his grave if he could see my house finished 
in stucco,” Mr. LaPointe said, “but the 
style demanded stucco.” 

The location of this house is one to dream 
about. It is on a high point of land, over- 
looking on one side the beautiful lake formed 
by the old dam, and on another, the river. 


period of years if given the opportunity to 
do so. Naturally they would find places to 
live, even if they did not build or buy homes 
of their own. But renters are likely, other 
things being equal, to content themselves 
with rather inadequate quarters. Land- 
lords are reluctant about making additions, 
either of extra rooms or of the equipment 
that in these later days has become an 
integral part of a dwelling house. The best 
result is that the earnings of these salaried 
people go into the purchase of articles that 
do not raise the standards of living funda- 
mentally. In the long run they get less in 


vestigate and pick prospects with care; for 
some people don’t seem to have as much 
sense of responsibility as they should have 
to carry through a long period of paying for 
a house. We don’t like to load a family 
too heavily. In time of enthusiasm, when 
owning a house seems very desirable, a man 
may contract a burden of indebtedness that 
will cramp him rather badly. Usually such 
people can pay out by economy and thrift 
and self denial, but doing so gets very 
burdensome. They lose the pleasure they 
ought to have in their home if it constantly 
deprives them of other things they want and 
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It stands alone in spacious grounds that are 


The Knapp-Stout Co. Co’s water mill at Menomonie, Wis., ex- 
tended practically clear across the old dam on the Red Cedar 
River (a tributary of the Chippewa, which joins the Mississippi), 
and contained seven gang saws and one rotary. 

The circle-top mill in the upper center of the photograph was 
called the shingle mill. The mill contained one rotary saw, one 
10-block shingle machine, one 2-block shingle machine, and two 
hand shingle machines. The company put the defective logs 
through this mill, getting what lumber it could out of them, and 
manufacturing the rest of the logs into shingles. 

Just to the right of the shingle mill burner is the old company 
kitchen, where the men were fed. 

To the left of the burner, between the burner and the smoke- 


real living value for their money, and of 


stack, is what was called the sleeping shanty. 

The mill in the upper right-hand side of the picture was known 
as the steam mill, and contained two band saws. 

In the upper left-hand corner is the lumber yard, which is now 
that of the La Pointe Lumber Co. in Menomonie. There was little 
lumber yarded in Menomonie, however, practically the entire out- 
put of the three mills being rafted down the Red Cedar River 
into the Chippewa River and down the Mississippi to the com- 
pany’s wholesale yards at Dubuque, Iowa, and St. Louis, Mo. The 
rafts were made up below the water mill, the sections made up 
at the shingle mill and the steam mill being coupled up in the 
sluiceway shown in the lower part of the picture. The annual cut 
of these mills was around one million feet.—G. W. LaPointe, Jr. 


that their neighbors have. 





Sometimes they 


beautifully landscaped. 

“I feel myself very fortunate,” Mr. La- 
Pointe said, “to have such a location for my 
house. If I do say so, myself, I think it is 
as beautiful a building spot as I know.” 

Mr. LaPointe operates thirty-five yards, 
allin Wisconsin. He was one of the pioneers 
in this country in financing his customers 
on a monthly-payment plan. Some years 
ago he came to the conclusion that as 
salaried people increased in number there 
was a real service to be rendered by such 
a financing plan. Many of these people are 
good risks, measured by their earning power, 
and could easily pay out on a house over a 


course the building material business suffers. 

So with these things in mind, Mr. La- 
Pointe investigated the possibilities of 
financing schemes and worked one out for 
himself. He at first made arrangements 
with a life insurance company to take over 
customers’ paper or part of it. Later, as 
experience pointed out the possibilities and 
nature of the business more fully, Mr. La- 
Pointe himself began carrying these loans. 

“T’ve found it a useful part of the business 
machinery of my yards,” he said. “Some- 
times we finance a good many customers, 
sometimes not so many. It depends on the 
way the trade runs. It is necessary to in- 


get restless and even give up the struggle. 
The less responsible ones may give up when 
they could easily finish their payments. So 
I’ve found it best to pick these prospects 
whenever I can from my personal knowledge 
of the kind of people they are. Earning 
capacity is one test; but even a family 
with a reasonable income ought to have 
something of the capacity for sticking to 
the game to the end. We take necessary 
safeguards to protect our interests, but it’s 
much better all around, both for us and the 
customer and for the effect it has on the 
public, if these people can carry through 
without feeling too badly cramped and with- 
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out losing the pleasure and satisfaction they 
have in owning their own homes.” 

This part of the State, it goes almost with- 
out saying, has extensive dairy interests. No 
part of Wisconsin which we have visited is 
without creameries and cheese factories and 
dairy herds. There is a highly developed 
system of collecting fresh milk and deposit- 
ing it, by means of fast trains and distribut- 
ing agencies, on the back steps of the cities 
of the middle West. This west-central part 


worked year after year for a skimped liv- 
ing, that inflation was least felt. These 
latter were generally rather discouraged 
men, who had little capacity for dreaming 
of greater income and of imagining it as a 
part of higher prices offered in city markets 
and reflected in farm capital values. If 
farmers suffered worse than merchants, 
where both felt the challenge of inflation, 
that was due to the farmer having had to 


invest a larger amount in his farm than 
a merchant had to invest in a stock of goods. 

But however this may be, the dairy 
farmers of this section were more or less 
caught in the inflation and have had some 
pretty hard work to keep on top of their 
obligations. So it happens that in this rich 
dairy section, where income seems large and 
steady, there has been a little slowing up 
of farm building construction. We are told 
by a number of observers that this situation 








of Wisconsin seems very whole-heartedly 
devoted to the milk cow and has a good 
idea of her earning power. This interest 
perhaps explains the fact that in the ex- 
pansive days following the war there was 
some inflation of values of dairy farms. 
You may think this does not indicate much 
knowledge of earning capacity, but we’re 
not quite so sure. If we were to hazard a 
guess we’d say that those farmers who were 
in contact with central markets and felt the 
trend toward higher prices for their prod- 
ucts were the ones who experienced the in- 
flation of land values most. Perhaps their 
knowledge was not complete. But we notice 
that it was in those places where living 
standards were a bit low, where farmers 
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is changing a little for the better; that 
barns are being built and improvements 
and repairs being made. Some of the barns 
are large affairs and represent much money. 
The investment in these is easily explained, 
for experience has shown that a barn of 
the right sort is one of the most profitable 
investments the dairy farmer can make. A 
barn is important to any farmer; but to 
some it may be a matter of pride, a way 
of showing the world that they are getting 
on. But to the dairyman a good barn may 
make a very sharp difference in his weekly 
cream check. Lumbermen with whom we 
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Residence of George W. 


onie, 


have talked in this part of the State are of 


LaPointe, at Menom- the opinion that a period of renewed farm 


Wis. building on a large scale is near at hand. 


How Retailer May Increase 


Winter Sales 


[By W. Clement Moore* ] 


A recent survey of a representative group of retail lumber dealers in 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New Jersey 
brought out the fact that the losses of the first three months of 1926 were 
so heavy that nearly all of the profits of the busy months from April to 
September were wiped out, leaving but very little to show for eight 
months of hurd work on the part of the retailers. 

The experience of 1926 is not new. Rather has it been the experience 
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Survey of retail profits on lumber sales for eight months of 1926, cov 
ering New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut 


of the majority of lumber dealers for many years, particularly in the 
northern half of the United States. 

This year we first made our study or survey in western Pennsylvania 
for the first seven months, and the result proved so very interesting that 
we decided to make a questionnaire survey covering the four States 
mentioned, and so distributed, as to cities and towns, as to be fairly rep 
resentative. 

We have used only the figures of those dealers who take off a monthly 
Profit and Loss, or, in other words, dealers who know just how much 
money they make or lose each month. 

The chart appearing on this page shows the monthly average Profits 
and Losses for each month for the first eight months of 1926 of the large 
list of dealers included in the survey. 

It is evident, too, from the present indicated trend of the retail lumber 
business in the New England and middle Atlantie States that there will 
be a continued decline in the average monthly profits of the same group 
of dealers until December, and if December is a cold or stormy month, 
it is likely that it will show red figures, or a loss, also, making a total of 
four months out of the twelve with losses and eight months profitable. 

The problem, therefore, seems to be to create a winter or bad weather 
market which will so increase winter sales as to bring dealers out of the 
loss column and at the same time not interfere with summer business. 

Sounds difficult? Not if we give it careful thought. Many plans may 
be used... Here is a very simple one, easy to try out, and easy to fol- 
low up. 

Beginning about the middle of November, have your printer make up 


“Head of business analysis and cost department of Wolf and Company, 
public accountants, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York etc. 





for you about five hundred 5x8-inch cards printed with headings like the 
sample here shown, or you might want to change some of them to suit 
your own ideas, the needs of your business or of your locality. 

Divide the ecards among all the officers and employees of your business, 
including the truck drivers. Instruct each to make it a duty to observe 
the needs of from ten to fifty property owners within, say, five miles of 
your place of business and return the cards to you, or whoever you desig 
nate, within ten, twenty or thirty days. If you think it wise you might 
designate someone to make an auto trip through sections where none of 
your employees live, provided the person you select knows the people in 
that section, and have him make up the cards for that district. 

When your ecards are all returned, they should be filed according to 
needs, that is, under the classifications of ‘‘ Enclosed Porches,’’ ‘‘ New 
Windows,’’ ‘*Open Porches,’’ ‘Colonial Remodeling’? ete. 

Employees should understand that the information is compiled fo: 
business purposes, and no owner of property is to know that you know 
that his property is in-need of repairs, and that you have made a record 
of it. 

After your cards are filed, a series of sales letters should be carefully 
written. If you have a good letter writer in your office give him, or her, 
the job; if not, employ a specialist to write a set of letters for you. 

Hach letter should simply state in a general way that the winter monthis 
offer a good opportunity for repairs; that many properties have recently 
replaced old windows or doors with modern types; or, if the letter is to 
a group needing new roofs you might tell about your shingles or roofing, 
enclosing cireulars etc., and offering to estimate on any material. In no 
instance, should the prospect be led to believe that you know that he 
needs a new roof, however. Have a different letter for each need, and 
three or four follow-ups prepared. Start your first letters and when a 
prospect is sold remove his card from your file. A month later send the 
second letter to all unsold prospects. 

Of course the ecards can be used as guides to salesmen for personal calls 
also, Similar cards may also be devised for needs within the home, such 
as new trim, archways, hardwood floors, new doors, built-in cupboards, 
bookeases ete. Such interior surveys are great business builders, but the 
needed advance information is more difficult to secure. 

You will be surprised at the new business you will create by this plan 
if you manage it properly. 
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Suggested form for ‘Sales Prospect Card,’’ to be used by ¢ mployees in 
reporting business **leads’’ 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


From Ox Team Loads to Carloads 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 20.—Between 
thirty and forty years ago, back in the 80’s, 
lumber was hauled from a sawmill at Cienaga 
Canyon, about twenty miles east of this city, to 
supply the yard of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber 
(‘o., Which concern is still actively engaged in 
the retail business in this city, being one of the 
leading concerns here. The lumber was brought 
in by ox team, averaging three to five thousand 
feet per load, and four to six days were re- 
quired to make the round trip. 

A recent historical story appearing in the 
Albuquerque Daily Journal gives some further 
interesting facts as follows: 

‘“Two years after he had purchased the 
lumber yard from the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
(‘o., with whom he had been working, J. C. 
juldridge, then a very young man, erected thc 
mill at the Canyon and started what is now one 
of Albuquerque’s largest lumber industries. The 
original location was on the site now occupied 


by the Santa Fe freighthouse. The Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., had started business here 
in 1883. 

‘<Until the McKinley Land & Lumber Co. 
erected its large mill here, Mr. Baldridge con- 
tinued to use his mill at the Canyon. The 
needs of young Albuquerque in its early days 
were not as complex as they are today. But 
with the continual expansion of the city and 
the growing demands for different products, 
other sources of materials were sought, so that 
today the Baldridge Lumber Co. gathers build- 
ing materials from coast to coast. Its hardwood 
comes from the South. Other lumber is brought 
in from Michigan, Oregon and other distant 
States. Twenty-five materials are handled today 
where one was handled in 1885. 

‘*In 1904 a fire completely destroyed the 
yard. Not even a shingle was left. The present 
structure was then built.’’ 

Cienaga Canyon is now well wooded with 
young growth, and forms a part of the Manzano 
national forest. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 
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Effective Way to Display Sales Literature 


Recently a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN no- 
ticed in a retail lumber office which he was visiting, the very sim- 
ple. but effective way of displaying sales literature illustrated by 


This dealer had simply driven a couple of tacks in the front 





of his counter, a few feet apart, stretched a string between them, 
and hung thereon samples of about a dozen of the attractive fold- 
ers, pamphlets and circulars that are furnished retailers by manu- 
facturers to aid in the sale of their products. 

The particular booklets shown described various types of poul- 
try houses and other farm buildings; garages, window frames, 
millwork specialties, flooring etc. As these booklets, like most 
such “dealers’ helps,” were very attractively got up with col- 
ored covers and illustrations, and the position was so convenient 
and inviting to the hand, the impulse to pick several off the 
line and examine them was irresistible. In fact, the observer 
noticed three customers do that very thing during his brief stay 
in the office. Then they stuck them in their pockets to take away. 
An additional supply of the booklets was placed at one end of 
the counter, to replenish the assortment on the line, and to furnish 
extra copies for any who might wish them. 

This little “wrinkle,” simple as it is, may help solve the prob- 
lem of getting timely sales literature into the hands of those likely 
to be interested. 

The writer this week noticed the same idea, in a different form, 
in use by a transportation company in Chicago. Here a string 
was stretched across the show window, and on it were hung, sad- 
dle-wise, a number of the company’s booklets and folders. Lum- 
ber dealers who have show windows might use the idea the same 
way to attract the attention of lookers-in to booklets regarding 
products that they might be interested in. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 











Father, Mother and Son Form Firm 


CoLuMBuUSs, OHIO, Sept. 20.—An_ unusual 
combination of family and business relationship 
is that of the members of the E. L. MeVey & 
Son Co., recently organized in this city, com 

















Father, mother and son, constituting the E. L. 
McVey & Son Co., Columbus, Ohio 


prising Mr. and Mrs. EK. L. MeVey, and their 17- 
year-old son, kK. L. MeVey, jr. 

The company has constructed an office, two 
lumber sheds and a door shed at 349 Hosack 
street, and is now doing business. 


Old Retail Business Changes Hands 

HACKENSACK, N. J., Sept. 21.—The Serven 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Pearl River, N. Y., has 
just been sold to the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., 
with general cffices here. Title will be taken 
on Nov. 1, when the two organizations will be 
merged into the Comfort chain of yards. 
Woolsey A. Serven will remain in charge of the 
Pearl River yard, as general manager, continu- 
ing with the Comfort company in his present 
capacity. The transaction involves two yards, 
one at Pearl River, N. Y., and the other at 
Emerson, N. J. The Serven company is one 
of the oldest lumber concerns in this vicinity, 
having been established in 1872. 
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Dealer’s Float Wins First Prize 


Attica, IND., Sept. 20.—The float that at- 
tracted most attention in the parade held in 
connection with the Fountain County Centennial 
celebration recently, was one representing a 
model home, surrounded with appropriate em- 
bellishments in the way of lawn, landscaping, 
ete. The striking character of this float is 
attested by the fact that it was awarded the 
first prize of $25 for best float entered in the 
industrial section of the parade. 

This float was entered by the Hixon Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Attica. It was mounted on one 
of the company’s trucks, the groundwork being 





Float prepared by Hixon Bros. Lumber Co., 
Attica, Ind., which won first prize in industrial 
section of Centennial parade held recently 


designed to show a terraced lawn, with steps 
leading down on three sides. The lawn was 
made of celotex, seratched enough to roughen 
it, and painted green, while the border or ter 
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race was of imitation grass, louned for this use 
by one of the local funeral directors. The 
walks, wallboard cut in strips of the right pro 
portions, presented a very realistic appearance. 
Small trees placed on each side of the steps, 
together with other shrubbery, added to the 
attractiveness of the general layout. 

The float was the subject of a good deal of 
favorable comment, and the company regarded 
it as a very good advertising stunt. 


Meeting a Problem of Delivery 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—M. F. 
Hanson, of the Hage-Hanson Lumber Co., of 
Detroit (Minn.), retail yard operator, in the 


Retailers 


(uInTON, Ia., Sept. 22.—The annual sales 
convention of the Curtis Companies (Ine.) was 
held here on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week, attracting over two hundred retail 
lumbermen who handle the Curtis products, from 
all parts of the country, together with many 
members of the selling force. 

The first day was devoted to meetings of the 
company ’s salesmen and executives, and in the 
evening a play was presented, with the scene 
laid in a typical retail lumber yard, the ehar- 
acters of dealer, contractor, prospective home 
huilder, salesman ete., being well impersonated 
by various members of the organization. 

“The following day the retailers were strongly 
in evidence, and the program was planned for 
the discussion of subjects of especial interest 
to them. The forenoon was devoted to trips 
through the plant, while the afternoon was 
given over to a session held in the Coliseum, at 
which talks were given by a number of retailers 
and others. 

The session was opened by G. L. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the company, who in a short talk ealled 
attention to the fact that the present year is 
the sixtieth in the life of the company. He 
then turned the meeting over to EK. J. Curtis, 
who introduced the speakers. 

After two addresses of a technical character 
by members of the Curtis organization, H. B. 
Halterman, manager of the Charles A. Pike 
Lumber & Building Material Co., Bloomington, 
Ind., gave a very interesting and informing 
talk on the selling of complete homes by lumber 
dealers. 

Mr. Halterman said that his remarks would 
he based upon his experience covering four or 
five years in a eity of about 60,000, with six 
or seven competitors who followed the usual 
sales methods. He found that during that pe 
riod his firm secured about 40 percent of the 
total available business, which he attributed 
in no small measure to the sales plan which he 
proceeded to outline. The first step naturally 
was the securing of prospects, which were ob 
tuined from various sources, such as owners 
of vacant lots, answers to ads carried in the 
local newspapers, through satisfied customers 
for whom the company had built homes, from 
contractor friends, and other sources. From 
these names were built up what he termed an 
automatic prospect list, which at the beginning 
of 1925 contained one thousand names. The 
cards were made out in duplicate, the carbon 
copy remaining permanently in the file until! 
the prospect was definitely disposed of. Spaces 
on the ecard provided for the entering of com 
plete information, and final report as to out- 
come or disposition of the prospect. 

The salesman to whom a card is given secures 
on his first call all possible information, such 
as what sort of a house is contemplated, loca- 
tion, ete., and arranges for a meeting with al! 
parties interested. At that meeting the salesman 
tells the prospective customer that he will pre- 
pare a preliminary drawing and estimate of 
cost, and if approved will make complete plans 
and specifications and secure bids, without 
charge, in case the company furnishes the 
materials. 

Mr. Halterman said that the organization 
referred to was fortunate in that its salesmen 


Twin Cities in the last week said that the 
company had solved an unusual problem, occa- 
sioned by necessity for making lumber deliveries 
to their patrons. Detroit (Minn.) is in the 
center of the resort country. The Hage-Hanson 
company has done a large business, both with 
the farmers and the summer residents along 
the lakes. Up to a few years ago the company 
had been able to sell ta farmers who made their 
own deliveries. But when the resort business 
grew and demand came for lumber for summer 
homes, one of the stipulations in connection 
with purchases was that the lumber be delivered 
on the premises. A competing company at 
Detroit (Minn.) conceived the idea of making 
deliveries by its own trucks. The farmers, then, 


iscuss Merchan 


are fair architects, a combination not too easy 
to find. He said that while it is easy enough 
to find a good salesman or a good architect, the 
combination of a man who ean ‘‘ build a eastle 
in the air,’’ sell it, and then produce it in physi- 
cal form, and leave a satisfied customer and 
contractor, is the kind needed for this work. 

He said that no difficulties had been en- 
countered in the way of objections either by 
architects or contractors to the methods fok 
lowed. In fact, architects approved, on the 
ground that people of moderate means thereby 
obtained better designed homes than otherwise 
would be possible, as architects can not afford 
to draw up plans for the average small house 
for the compensation which they would receive. 
The contractors, too, were satisfied, because the 
company’s home building activities created 
business for them, all construction being done 
by regular contractors from whom bids were 
secured and submitted to the prospective owner. 

Other speakers on the Tuesday afternoon pro- 
gram were Nate Allen, of the Corn Belt Lumber 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., who talked of the advantages 
of holding building shows in small towns; J. G. 
Carr, Alexander-Carr Lumber Co., Aurora, IIl., 
spoke on ‘‘ Advertised Lines,’’ and E. J. Bergk, 
Standard Building Materials Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, who told of plans being worked out in his 
city for the protection of home builders, by 
providing means to enable them to distinguish 


were not satisfied to have the retail lumbermen 
discriminate. If the lumbermen were to deliver 
to resort country patrons, farmers insisted that 
the same service be made available to them. 
The Hage-Hanson company therefore were re 
quired to buy trucks with which to make the 
deliveries. This proved a costly enterprise, 
reducing the margin of profit. Mr. Hanson 
decided to dispose of the trucks, and made an 
agreement with the local expressman to make 
the deliveries, on a monthly payment basis. 
This change has resulted very satisfactorily, 
effecting a saving of about $1,400 a year. While 
this arrangement is still in operation, the com- 
peting company continues to make deliveries 
with its own trucks. 


ising Plans 


between good and bad builders, and between 
good buildings and those that are poorly 
constructed. 

A very enjoyable banquet was tendered the 
visiting dealers and other guests at the Clinton 
Country Club on Tuesday evening, KE. J. Curtis 
presiding. There were no speeches, the evening 
being given over to music and good fellowship. 
The famous American Legion Quartet, of 
Clinton, rendered several popular numbers in 
4a manner which elicited enthusiastic apvlause. 
A rapid fire suecession of impromptu song 
stunts, college songs ete., left not a dull moment. 
Keen rivalry between vocal groups headed by 
W. W. House, of the Hartford Sash & Door 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and Harold J. Peterson, 
of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, jarred the rafters of the clubhouse. 
Others who contributed to the evening’s enter- 
tainment with solos, duets or stunts of one sort 
or another, included Lawrence Kilmer, of Oak 
Harbor, Ohio; H. B. Halterman, Bloomington, 
Ind.; W. L. Branson, Chicago, and E. E, 
Hinehliff, Galesburg, Ill. 

The Wednesday sessions were devoted largely 
to discussions of the company’s advertising and 
merchandising plans for the coming year, inter- 
spersed with 2 number of addresses by dealers 
on topies relating to methods for inereasing 
sales of Curtis woodwork, and building materials 
in general. 


In the Realm of Building 


Survey of August Construction 


The national building survey prepared 
monthly by S. W. Straus & Co. summarizes the 
showing for August as follows: 


August building reports received from 454 cities 
and towns show a gain of 3 percent over July, 
but a decline of about 9 percent from August, 
1925. The August figures bring the loss for the 
first eight months of the year to approximately 
6 percent for the entire country. While there 
was an August-August loss of 20 percent in New 
York City, the list of twenty-five leading cities 
shows a decline of only 5 percent and a gain 
over July this year of about 7 percent. These 
figures would seem to indicate that building ac- 
tivity is at present holding stronger in the cen- 
ters of population than in the smaller places. 

Among the forty-seven States reporting in 
August, twenty-four and the District of Columbia 
showed gains, and twenty-three States reported 
losses from August, 1925. 

The August total of the 454 cities and towns 
reporting was $371,178,205, compared with $407,- 
156,159 last August, and $358,632,220 in July this 
year. 

In the twelve southern States there was an 
August loss of 30 percent, although six of the 
twelve showed gains. They included Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia. 

Among the larger cities throughout the coun- 
try which showed August gains were Chicago, 
Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Albany, Milwaukee, Jersey City, 
White Plains, Seattle, New Haven, Jacksonville, 
Oklahoma City and Providence. 

The twelve States, based on August reports 


submitted, which led in building activities, were: 


No. Volume of 


of places permits 

B. PE WON. vaneceddestasrecve ae $96,910,915 
i a So ie ai 21 43,088,178 
er ome 57 27,069,140 
©. POPOV RER 2. ccccccvcceses 32 20,378,460 
ee, oe elec seammne wotke 14 18,798,890 
MY Boles Kae bial pedcekeann aes 27 18,465,006 
a? ere 31 17,829,282 
8. Massachusetts .............. 26 15,195,278 
PE, thd Cains paciekn ebm 51 13,770,736 , 
Fe SE eens 18 9,181,513 
Ee pen 16 7,573,721 
Be PD od ca dewancd nae recs 8 7,115,985 


Reports for August indicate that the building 
materials market was healthier than it has been 
for some time. The check to the downward trend 
which started in July continued for the most part 
through August. 

With the exception of a slight reduction in the 
price of cement at two of the eastern mills, de- 
clines in the price of common brick at Cleveland, 
Denver and Seattle, and increases in the latter 
material at Boston, Los Angeles and Kansas 
City. few changes were reported. Due to local 
conditions activity in the Detroit materials mar- 
ket was not very great and prices of a number 
of materials fell, notably crushed stone, lime, 
common brick and hollow tile. 

The structural steel market was very active, 
awards during the last week of August being the 
largest of the year. The Chicago district is re- 
Prices con- 


ported as having a “‘hoom demand.” 
tinued firm. 

The lumber market experienced a 
change for the better, 
items showed advances. 

The country as a whole was on fairly satisfac- 
tory employment basis in the building field, with 
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wage scales remaining practically the same. In- 
dications are that labor over the country was 
generally tranquil, with the possible exception 
of the Pacific coast, where San Francisco con- 
tractors asked for an injunction against further 
violence in the carpenters’ strike which has been 
in force since April 1. A number of large projects 
were still tied up in San Francisco because of 
the efforts of the carpenters to unionize the trade 
along the Coast. Late in the month some trouble 
developed in Chicago when two major projects 
were stopped pending a conflict between organ- 
ized labor and nonunion men operating under the 
Landis award. Holding up of $15,000,000 worth 
of work is threatened, although it is expected 
that an amicable settlement will be made. 

The survey of the F. 
covering 200 cities, 


W. Dodge Corporation, 
indicates August building 
permits granted in 200 cities amounting to 
$317,432,100. This was a decline of 8 percent 
from August of last year. However, the above 
figure was 2 percent in excess of July, 1926. 
During August there were 92 cities which 
showed increased permit valuations over August, 
1925, and 108 cities with decreased permit val- 
uations. 

3uilding permits granted in 200 cities during 
the first eight months of this year reached a 
total of $2,531,487,000 as compared with $2,- 
648,058,500 in the first eight months of 1925, 
which represented a decrease of 4 percent. 


Building Outlook Is Discussed 

WELLESLEY, MAss., Sept. 22.—Problems and 
probabilities in the building industry, in view 
of the post-war growth of credit facilities and 
the fact that the post-war shortage in housing 
for all purposes is practically at an end, result- 
ing in ease in credit throughout the country, 
were discussed very interestingly at the annual 
conference held here under the auspices of the 
Roger Babson Statistical Organization. The 
principal speakers were Thomas S. Holden, vice 
president in charge of statistics of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation and Walter Stabler, comp- 
troller of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. 

Mr. Stabler went into the different modes and 
motives of granting credit, and he explained the 
several factors on which his company keeps 
tab. ‘‘Do not overbuild,’’ he coneluded. Mr. 
Holden, on the other hand, diseussed the trend 
in the total volume of building triennially, bi- 
ennially, annually, and by monthly averages, 
business cycles and seasons. He concluded that 
‘if the construction industry can gauge its pro- 
duction to demand as closely as the automobile 
industry has done, and if general business 
prosperity continues, comparative stability may 
be maintained for a considerable time, perhaps 
even to that time when another era of growth 
is ready to start.’’ 

Mr. Stabler said: ‘‘It needs no argument to 
prove that an over-supply of any article brings 
loss to its producers and owners. None of 
us except those who pay rent for premises can 
view with anything but alarm a great surplus 
of buildings of any kind, because of the cer- 
tain loss of income to all owners, from decreased 
rents and vacancies. Vacancies are ‘water gone 
back over the dam’—it can never come back. 
The capable real estate owner knows that a 
full house at moderate rents is much more 
profitable than a partly rented one at high rates. 
We have not had anywhere for a few years just 
passed, vacancies of moment, or unprofitably 
low rents, but we are headed that way unless 
we slow down the building program.’’ 

Mr. Holden said that since the war a two-year 
cycle has appeared in New York City, but not 
elsewhere, with the odd-numbered years high in 
building volume. Another post-war novelty of 
the annual fall upturn after summer slackening. 
Colonel Charles R. Gow of the Gow Construe- 
tion Co. was another interesting speaker on the 
building situation. 

John H. Fahey, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
spoke on ‘‘Eurogpean Trade Since the War.’’ 
‘‘Lack of confidence,’’ he said, ‘‘made the re- 
building of the credit structure a slow process, 
with the result that it was not until the end of 
1925 that the world returned to approximately 
the same volume of business it was doing in 
1913. If there had been no war, the volume of 


world trade for 1925 should have been, and 
undoubtedly would have been, nearly 100 per- 
cent in excess of that of 1913.’’ 

Mr. Fahey pointed out that the 400,000,000 
persons living in Europe have a higher standard 
of living than any other group of that number, 
and that America’s trade with Europe is, in 
normal times, more than our trade with the rest 
of the world. Hence it is serious when our 
exports to Europe drop $111,000,000, as they 


did in 1925-26. It means that Europe is not 
back to normal. It means a farm problem here. 
Europe is not back even to the 1913 level, as 
the world trade figures of 1925 include large 
increases in Far East, South America and 
African trade. If Europe can build up a sound 
credit structure, the United States will see ten 
or fifteen years of the best business yet, and 
the world will reach a new level of production 
and distribution. 


American Lumberman House 


Plan No. 136 


The interior arrangement of this cheery little cottage is somewhat unusual, and 


has some marked advantages. 


The dining room, being situated in the front, and 


corner, affords a view in two directions at meal times, which will appeal to many. 
Next to it, in the center front, connected by a plastered arch is the living room, which 
opens, through French doors, to the sun parlor. The last named room is equipped 





MHI... 








with swing-out wooden casement windows. There is but one regular bedroom, meas- 
uring 11 feet by 8 feet, 6 inches, but additional sleeping accommodations are afforded 
by a ‘‘disappearing bed’’ closet opening from the sun parlor. Three clothes closets 
are provided, besides a linen closet. The kitchen is equipped with a built-in cabinet. 

This is whole No. 136 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN house plans, and No. 9 of 
the new series now running. Complete blue-prints, with specifications and bill of 
material, will be furnished at $3.50. Cuts, of the sizes here shown, suitable for 
advertising in local newspapers, will be supplied at cost. 
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Softwoods: 
Week ended: 
Southern Vine 


\SHINGTON, D. 


1926, 
Association 


C., Sept. 21. 


Sept. 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


11, 1925, Sept. 5— 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Vine Manu 
California White &€ 
(California Redwood 
North Carolina Vine 
Northern Hemlock & 
Northern Pine Mant 


Total softwoods, 


facturers’ A 
Sugar line 


Association 
Association 


Hardwood 
ifacturers’ A 


week. 


one 


ssociation 


Manufactuiet 


Manufacturers 
ssociation 


Thirty-six weeks ended above dates— 


Southern Tine \seo 


lation 


West Coust Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Pine 
California White & 
California Redwood 


Manufacturers’ 


Sugar Vine 
\ssociation 


North Carolina Vine \ssociatio 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 

Northern Vine Manufacturers 
Total oltwoods, thirty-six 


Hardwoods: 
Northern 


Hemlock & 


Hardwood 


Association 
Manufacturers’ 


n 
Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


weeks 


Manufacturers 


One Week 

Thirt IX veeks oe 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 

fone Weel 

Thirt ix Weel 


The following statisties were compiled by the National Lum ber Manufacturers’ 











Associntion: 





Production Shipments Orders 
1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
62,785,469 73,568,321 62,013,392 76,835,341 56,372,012 77,318,318 
98,521,594 103,134,746 86,883 ,695 97,659,036 101,004,235 100,491,914 
28,279,000 31,388,000 30,049,000 27,408,000 29,243,000 25,874,000 
\ssociation 27,738,000 1,887,000 21,518,000 1,398,000 16,243,000 443,000 
6,917,000 8,343,000 6,063,000 8,421,000 5,387,000 8,465,000 
8 598,263 4,006,864 7,899,662 7,113,669 7,898,500 6,419,736 
Association 3 163,000 4,087,000 2,608,009 2,207,000 3,543,000 1,710,000 
8,223,800 10,506,700 6,742,600 10,532,509 7,047,000 8,000,000 
244,226,126 241,921,631 223 ,777 ,349 231,574,546 226,737,807 228,721,968 
2,592,654,141 2,775,899,921 2,670,343,612 2,720,513,429 2,671,485,369 2 72 3,220 
3,756,894,338 3,602,418,025 3,854,110,980 3,765,642,741 3,888,515,477 es 668 
1,239,125,000 1,147,178,000 1,232,812,000 1,083,556,000 1,290,109,000 1,9 39,000 
Association 1,069,719,000 781,477,000 1,001 ,427,000 734,086,000 901,840,000 6 000 
279 331,000 270,212,000 271,421,000 250,234,000 275,828,000 2 4 O00 
erm 277 676,799 304,795,102 287,541,419 297,901,616 227,690,137 2 4187 
Association 96,808,000 115,598,000 106,224,000 92,123,000 96,954,000 3,6 000 
302,363,800 370,899,900 332,162,500 321,915,300 328,680,000 3 5,000 
9,614,572,078 9,368,477, 948 9,756,042,511 9,265,972, 086 9,681,101,983 9,034,271,375 
Association 

1,578,000 2,174,000 4,791,000 3,487,000 6,272,000 4,272,000 
165,067,000 177,043,000 140,178,000 117,703,000 140,578,000 116,106,000 
20,326,671 9,920,118 20,200 ,223 9,643,487 20,505,338 19,324,93 

889,498,385 Sg aie Woon 879,567,709 _—........... a _ < <<. roe 





MEMPHIs, 
rf 


TI 
ports ot 


Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


Sept. 20.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


units the tollowing data 


to 


is 


Eastern Territory,* 64 Units; 


epeck 
\sh 

S488 Woe 
teech 
birch 

tox elder 
buckeye 
Butternut 
‘edal 
Cherry 
(‘hestnut 
Cottonwo oad 
Cucumber 
( 
I 


‘ypress 

olm 

(jum 
Hackberry 
Hard maple 
Hickory 
Holly 


Locust 
Magnolia 
Oak 

Pecan 
Persimmon 
Poplar 
Sassafras 


Soft maple 

Sycamore 

Walnut 

Willow 

Mixed hardwoods... 
Dividing line 

in’ the Chicawzo & 


Total 


Dry & Green 


1,999,000 
9,550,000 
2,388,000 
2,727,000 
135,000 
696,000 
167,000 
139,000 
612,000 
37,388,000 
170,000 
12,000 
9,992,000 
619,000 
13,733,000 
19,000 
12,422,000 
1,486,000 
2,000 
96,000 
18,000 
86,130,000 
19,000 
18,433,000 
6,039,000 
415,000 
636,000 


1.456.000 


“40,858,000 


between 
Eastern 


“Eastern” 


Illinois 


3,447,000 
5,234,000 
1,411,000 
1,526,000 
97,000 
171,000 
69,000 
139,000 
262,000 
20,009,000 
$6,000 
8,000 
4,393,000 
419,000 
73,000 
45,000 
5,336,000 
1,113,000 
2,000 
73,000 
17,000 
19,505,000 
15,000 
31,951,000 


” 
oo 


° $46,000 
335,000 
377,000 


S55, 000 


137,444,000 


and 
to 


stocks: 


Institute has compiled from re 


Southern Territory,* 167 Units? 


Unfilled Total Unfilled 
Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 
724,000 26,516,000 20,181,009 1,754,000 
2,255,000 282,000 are re 
327,000 1,256,000 2,736,000 786,000 
444,000 287,000 156,000 26,000 
36,000 12,000 | er ere 

———— 8= £86 eenen 8 8 “Smee elon 

es 820 “wie «=O tach 

‘ oT 14,000 14,000 

75,000 19,000 11,000 
5,035,000 52,000 52,000 are 
164,000 21,141,000 12,332,000 11,807,004 

a eee a 4,000 4,000 


" 367,000 


14,744,000 187, 


386,000 


12,204,060 


5,724,000 
HH SOS ,080 


68,383,000 4 
17,966,000 1 
210,132,000 11 


217,000 


r. 9 
,< 
1,190,000 


50,000 
5,613,000 


renews on 1,107,000 750,000 313,058 
a 8=——tisCéMWtemnc RS =6Cl haces 
96,000 1,412,000 725,000 380,004 
sch eas 304,000 297,000 

ea - 280,000 Oe 
15,000 6,426,000 4,859,000 1.758.000 


246 O00 
1,663,000 


93,209,000 
1,217,000 


19,198,000 
600,000 


41,000 30,000 eee ee 

$23,000 13,232,000 9,079,000 2,052,000 
“FS 22.000 ) ae ? 
1,067,000 5,416,000 2,812,000 1,171,000 
86,090 6,218,000 4,085,000 1,163,000 
14,900 507,000 261,000 16.0900 
rere 2,509,000 1,915,000 586.000 
072,000 7,696,000 5,360,000 1,371,000 


15, 


“Southern” 
Evansville 


332,619,000 163,802,000 
territories is a line from Chicago follow- 
thence following the Louisville & Nash- 


966,000 583,803,000 


Ind.., 


ville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


‘Unit equivaler 
2%; triple band, 3: 


its are: 


Single 


band, 1 


circular, 1%. 


; with 


resaw, 1%; double band, 2; with two resaws, 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta 
tistics for August, 1926 and 1925, based on the 
reports of the number of mills as shown: 


No 

mills 

Production ny 
Shipments 6 
Orders 2) 

End month 

Orders unfilled on 
25 


Stocks 2 


*Increase 
Average Value. 


Mills, of 25/32x2'/4” 


Aug., 1926 
11,316,000 
13,911,000 
11,155,000 


9,987,000 
31,546,000 


and Factory 


\uel 
192 
Price $68 
The following ar 
Aug. 51: 
M: 
Clear . 
No. 1 
Factory 


AM thre 


ist, August, 
6 1925 
40 $76.58 


e percentages of stock 


iple -Bee ch- 
Birch Maple Maple, 9%” 
$2 38 58 
69 74 222 
19 D4 152 
i4 51 93 


Decrease 
Aug.. 1925 Pet. 
10,684,000 *5.9 


14,163,000 1.8 
11,534,000 3.3 
11.126.000 10.3 
28,764,000 *9.7 


f.0.b. Michigan and Wisconsin 
Face, Clear No. 1 


Decrease 


Amount Pet 
$8.28 10.8 
sold 





. . 
National Analysis 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended 


Sept. 11, orders and shipments being shown 
as precentages of production: 
During During 36 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
: Sept. 11 Sept. 11 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 115 99 90 1083 «108 
L. fo: 67 108 SS 103 1083 104 
Western Pine ..... 38 106 108 99 104 
California Pines* 18 7s 59 94 S4 
Calif. tedwood inte Be XS 78 97 og 
North Carolina Pine... 45 92 92 104 82 
N. Hem. & Hardwood. 20 72 97 101 92 
Northern Pine ..... 10 82 86 110 1009 
All softwoods .... s69 92 ; 92 191 101 
No. Hem. & Hardwood ... so 86620 83 RY 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 124 99 101 100) «103 
All hardwoods : 113. 122 97 99 
AN seftwoeuls and 
hardwoods ...... — 93 95 101 100 
‘Units of production. 
"529 of cut in region. 
The report for the week ended Sept. 4 in this 


department showed 355 mills and 8&5 units. 





North Carolina Pine 
NORFOLK, VA., Sept. 20.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-five mills for the week end 
ed Sept. 11: 


Pct. Pet. Pet. 
Normal Actual Ship- 
Production eet output output ments 
| Pere 12,900,000 Aaa a 
Actual 9,212,730 72 via 
Shipments 8,211,791 64 so 
ED wo wiaawos 8,060,500 63 SS YS.2 


*“Normal’ is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

‘As compared with the preceding week there is 
an increase of percent in orders; that week 
there were reports from only thirty-five mills. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—For the week 
ended Sept. 11, 108 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association : 


oO” 
oe 





Feet 
Production 98,521,594 
Shipments .... 86,883,695 12% below production 
i. 101,004,295 3% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
I ar 6 Ga: be orn we: are RR 20,689,987 
TN Rr ae 10,878,797 
GED: 25s ois axehawerenenceaesen 31,568,784 
ED Soo carbackhndnwa skew aba eas 49,795,139 
aioe. de beaded ar wervegweenashe wane 5,519,772 
OE MERON oo ic civccceseennenaes 86,883,695 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
EE ates eaters sewenie 24,986,197 
OS Sere ee eee 15,101,135 
ME SE cicwnssmwisdseeeedenenban 19,087,332 


| 4 er > ee eee 55,397,191 
Local 


Total new 


Unfilled orders— 


ee ee er 154,775,561 
NE osarty erlayg' acco Shin aac shes Bw a re ata aa es 117,221,811 
SE eagle hive culed cd rat ausewenwe eek a nwee 135,936,919 

Total unfilled orders................. 407,934,097 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 21—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Sept. 11, one hundred sixty-three 
units reporting, is as follows: 





Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Normal Actual Ship 
Production* Feet output output ments 
Normal (identi- 
eal mills)... 28,185,000 cai 
enw 6 ioe 26,635,971 94.4 
Shipments? 26,057,143 92.4 97.8 
Orders 
ee 26,787,737 95 160.6 1028 
On hand end 
WG asked 155.908, 704 


*Based on mill log seale. 
‘Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con 
struction work included in tetal orders and 
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31S 
14 
000 
00 
000 
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O00 
000 
36S 
boo 
1668 
1 O00 
S00 
1OOU 
2,487 
1000 


7 000 
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000 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 18.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Sept. 11, 
from thirty-eight member mills: 


—Percent of— 

Pro- Ship- 

Production— Cars{ Feet duction ments 

Normal .......-- 34,150,000__—...... ; 

Actual ...... mee 28,279,000 ..... 
Shipments (car).1,139 29,614,000 ..... 
Local deliveries... 435,000 ..... 
Total shipments... 30,049,000 106.26 


Orders 
Cancelled ... i2 
Booked (car) *1,108 
Local ae 


1,872,000 
28,808,000 
$35,000 


Total orders.. 29,243,000 
On hand end 
WOO «xcss 4,251 110,526,000 


‘Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


Zookings for the week by thirty-four identical 
mills were 78.99 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing a decrease of 7,046,000 feet. 

During the week, production was 82 percent of 
normal (Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis 
which is constant throughout the year); ship- 
ments, S6 pereent of normal, and orders, S85 per- 
cent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of the last four years was as follows: Pro 
duction, 102 percent; shipments, 54 percent, and 
orders, 71 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to 
only 53 percent of normal, while during two peak 
summer months the production increased to 114 
percent of normal. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 18.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
port of the California Redwood Association for 
the week ended Sept. 11: 


-—————— Redwood—_———.. White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production .... 15 6,917,000 100 2,218,000 
Shipments ..... 15 6,062,000 88 1,865,000 

Orders- 

Received .... 15 5,387,000 78 1,322,000 
On hand .... 14 34,693,000 ; 4,560,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for the Week 
Shipments 
3,518,000 
$40,000 
133,000 
ee ee ee 1,266,000 
306,000 


Orders 
1,919,000 
1,727,000 

38,000 
1,385,000 
318,000 


Northern California* 
Southern California* 
Western? 
Easternt 
Foreign 


6,063,000 5,387,000 
_*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
‘Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona, 
TAll other States and Canada. 





Minnesota to Vote on Tax Revision 


DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 21.—Lumbermen in 
this territory are pushing the campaign for the 
reforestation bill, to be voted upon by the 
electors next November. Fred D. Vibert, a 
former Cloquet, Minn., newspaper publisher 
who was engaged by the lumber interests to 
handle the publicity end of the campaign, is 
heing given credit for having done effective 


work. In a statement just issued, Mr. Viber‘ 
pointed out that when the original taxing 


laws of Minnesota were enacted, the idea that 
trees grew was not considered beeause the trees 
at that time were fully grown and ready to 


harvest. The laws provided for taxing the 
land and the trees. Now, however, that the 


original crop of trees is nearly harvested, the 


State must provide for the growing of a new 
‘rop, and must consider that trees grow and 


have no value ur.til they are merchantable. The 
legislature is, therefore, submitting a constitu 
ional amendment for the voters’ consideration, 
which if adopted -will allow it to pass laws to 
'ax the land annually and the trees at the time 
they are harvested. In that way the land will 
hot only remain on the tax list, but will evertu 
ro 4 produce raw material worth at least $#15,- 

1,000 on the stump and in manufactured 
products around $200,000,000. 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— Production Shipments Orders 
a) eee 9,512,000 9,826,000 8,642,000 
| SS eee 10,495,000 11,125,000 10,109,000 
Feb. 22 to Sept 

_ EERE Sn 299,513,000 294,836,000 292,208,000 

1925— 






Feb. 23 to Sept. 
_ ER Ee 289,183,000 297,120,000 299,839,000 
The figures for Feb. 22 to Sept. 11, 1926, com- 
pare as follows with those for the period Feb. 23 
to Sept. 12, 1925: Production, 4 percent increase; 
shipments, 1 percent decrease; orders, 3 percent 
decrease. 


Percentages of Thicknesses, Week Ended 


Sept. 11 

3” 3%” 1%” fn ” 
Production ....... 74 15 7 
Shipments ........ 71 17 7 5 
i 71 16 5 8 


Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 21.—For the week 
ending Sept. 17, Friday, one hundred and twen- 
ty-two mills report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent of 
production 


Production— Carst Feet Normal Actual 
er RY Ae are 
ED ces oe ons 66,600,801 a seeee 

Shipments* . 3,248 67,720,800 89.79 101.68 

Orders— 

Received* . 3,529 73,579,650 97.56 110.48 
On hand end 
week{t ..12,281 256,058,850 ..... wees 


*Orders were 108.65 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 2.34 per 
cent during the week ; the previous week there were 
reports from 115 mills. 

*Basis for carload is August average, 20,850 
feet. . 

Of 118 mills reporting running time, 3 were shut 
down; 21 worked overtime; 65, full time; 1 oper- 
ated three days; 5, four days; 8, five days, and 15, 
five and one-half days. 





Sales Aid for 


Possibly everybody will admit that there is 
need of information in handy form regarding 
the structural values of wood. The fact preb- 
ably will be admitted also that intormation of 
this kind should be supplied by the lumbermen. 
Heretofore lumbermen have had little enough 
to say about the merits of their products and 
they have left the field open for merchandisers 
of competing materials to say what they please 
about lumber as well as about their own prod- 
ucts. 

All woods resemble one another in some re- 
spects, but they differ in certain qualities that 
make selection for use for particular purposes 
advisable, provided reliable information re- 
garding these specific qualities is available. It 
is believed that for the first time in the history 
of the lumber industry a sincere effort has been 
made to provide this information in convenient 
form for the use of retailers. The California 
tedwood Association in its ‘Redwood Sales 
Manual’’ has brought together a vast amount 
of authoritative information about wood that 
should be immensely valuable to retailers han- 
dling other species as well as redwood. 

In this booklet are presented in tabular form 
and comparatively the qualities and character- 
istics of the principal woods in important uses, 
The fact should be emphasized here that 
though these data were prepared by the Califor- 
nin Redwood Association they are taken from 
Government reports largely and they do not 
show redwood superior in every particular for 
the purposes named. In other words, it has 
heen the aim of the association to promote the 
use of redwood where redwood is the best for 
i given purpose, and likewise to provide the in- 
formation needed by the retailer to enable him 
to recommend the proper wood for a given use, 
Whether it is redwood or not. The uses re 
ferred to have been classified under ten general 
groups, and the qualities mentioned in the case 
of each group are those that are most im- 
portant for that group. For example, with re- 
spect to siding and exterior trim the qualities 
mentioned are durability, ‘‘stay put,’’ work- 
ability, and nail holding. For ties the qualities 
mentioned are durability, hardness, nail hold- 
ing, weight and shock resistance. For tanks, 
silos and greenhouses the qualities are dura 
bility, ‘‘stay put,’’ strength as beam, ete., 
hardness and stiffness. Another table called in 
the booklet a ‘‘summary table’’ lists the com- 
mercially important species according to their 
values with respect to shrinkage, density or 
weight, hardness, strength as beam or post, 
stiffness, shock resisting ability, durability, 
ease of kiln drying, ease of gluing, nail hold- 
ing ability, ability to stay put, and work- 
ability. The information contained in the sum- 
mary table is given alse in separate tables in 
more detail with respect to each of the qualities 
mentioned in the summary. The booklet con- 
tains also a table prepared by the Government 
from which the information was gleaned for 
the tables already mentioned. 


Lumbermen 


Not the least interesting and valuable part 
of the sales manual is a series of examples of 
the durability and other excellences of redwood 
submitted by salesmen in a contest put on by 
the California Redwood Association. There are 
something like fifty of these examples, and as 
durability is a dominant characteristic of red- 
wood they often deal with historical events that 
give them added interest. 

The Redwood Sales Manual, it is believed, is 
unique as to the form in which the material is 
presented, as’ well as in the attitude assumed 
by the compilers. Jt is an excellent example of 
dignified, conservative and yet scientific and 
enterprising sales promotion. The manual is 
in looseleaf form, so that matter may be added 
to it from time to time. Copies may be ob- 
tained by retailers on request from the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association, 24 California Street, 
San Franciseo, Calif. 


Survey of Timber Conditions 


MARQUETTE, MICH., Sept. 20.—The annual 
survey of timber conditions in the Great Lakes 
States, comprising Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, under the direction of the United 
States bureau of biological survey, is being 
conducted by Crosby A. Hoar, of the United 
States Forest Service, assisted by Mr. Hast- 
ings, an official in the Washington office of the 
bureau of biological survey. The purpose of 
the tour is, first, to observe how funds advanced 
by the Forest Service to conservation depart- 
ments in the three States are spent, and second, 
to gather data regarding the forest fire menace 
and the approximate amount expended annu- 
ally by the States, to provide a basis on which 
to determine appropriations by the Federal de- 
partment for the following year. 

While Mr. Hoar investigates States’ expendi- 
tures in combating forest fires and other con- 
servation activities, Mr. Hastings selects cer- 
tain districts in each of the three States where 
he conducts an intensive survey into advances 
made in conservation work. District No. 6, 
comprising Schoolcraft, Luce and the eastern 
half of Alger counties, has been designated for 
the Michigan survey this year. 

Upon the completion of his work, Mr. Hast- 
ings will submit a report to the Federal board, 
which will initiate steps to make appropria 
tions for the conservation commissions in the 
three States. Michigan’s appropriation for last 
year was approximately $40,000. 


Saaeaeasbaaaaeaaaaaae 


EASTERN DOGWOOD commands a higher price 
than most native American woods because i! 
possesses a combination of properties of special 
value for shuttles, bobbins, spool heads, golf 
club heads, infants’ shoe lasts, small handles, 
brush backs, tenpins, mallets, pulleys and many 
novelties. It is a searece wood and demands for 
it are met with difficulty. 
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Hardwood Markets and 


Prospects in Illinois 


The market for hard 
woods in Chicago and 
I!linois is « Vast one 
and is growing as Chi 


cago and the State forge 
ahead as a manufacturing 
commonwealth. The im 
portance of Chicagoland 
as a manufacturing cen- 
ter, the strides it is mak 
ing as a supplier of 
diversified human 
and needs, and the extent 

to which it is rapidly becoming self-supporting 
insofar us manufactured articles are concerned 
wonder and admiration to all 
who inguire into her many for the 
first time. Products sent out from her factories 
each day include practically every manufactured 
article used by civilized man, There are many 
industries in which she is supreme, some in 
which she holds an important place as a pro- 
ducer and others in which she is of lesser 
importance, but in all fields of endeavor she is 


wants 


aire sources ol 


activities 


yrowing. 

Sut neglecting what ‘‘may be’’ 
ering what ‘‘is’’ we find Chicagoland Chicago 
and Illinois—of considerable interest to hard 
wood manufacturers beeause, if she is not the 
vreatest consumer of hardwood, she is of major 
importance. Her furniture industry is first in 
the value of its products; her furniture and 
fixture industry, second; her ear building in 
dustry, first, her picture frame and molding 
industry, first; her piano industry, first; her 
combined musical instrument industry, second ; 
her agricultural implement industry, first; her 
vehicle industry, first. And in many other in 
dustries that use lesser quanti 
us the 


‘ and eonsid 


ties of hardwoods such 


of these woods. 


| Typical of the important part the hardwood industry plays in the 
life of the nation, a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
made a somewhat sketchy survey of some of the leading uses and mar- 
kets for hardwoods in Chicago and Illinois, this State holding a com- 
manding position in many of the industries that are the largest users 
This is not intended to cover the subject thoroughly, 
but only to indicate, by this small cross section, the tremendous impor- 
tance of the hardwood industry. 


-Epiror. | 


consuming industries of the State and supple- 
ment such information as is given here on 
each with additional and more complete data 
and stutisties. 


Phe unusual industrial and building activity 
in Chieago and Illinois during the last few 
years is reflected in the 
growth of the millwork and 
cabinet industry. During the 
last five years this industry 
has doubled, both in the 
number of the individual establishments and in 
the combined value of the products. Five years 
ago the millwork and cabinet industry produced 
products to the value of $15,000,000 yearly. For 
the year ended July 1, 1925, twenty-three mills 
of the State reported an output equal in value 
to this amount. There are today about a thou 
sand millwork and cabinet plants in Chicagoland 
which have a total output valued in excess of 
$30,000,000, 

A canvass of the millwork and cabinet plants 
shows many contradictions. Many mills are busy 
and are having difficulty meeting the demand 


Cabinet and 
Millwork 


The Principal 
Consuming Industries 
Reviewed 


If building 
could be taken as a 
barometer by which to 
gage hardwood consump- 
tion and prospects in the 
millwork and cabinet in 
dustry it might be con- 
cluded that this industry 
will consume more hard- 
woods in 1926 than in 
1925. Building permits 
in Chicago for August 
were nearly $3,000,000 in 
excess of August, 1925, the first two weeks of 
the month running sharply ahead of the same 
period last year and the last two some $4,000, 
000 behind, with the net gain as recorded, 

Unfortunately there is available no data and 
information pertaining to either hard or soft- 
woods as used in the millwork and cabinet in. 
dustries in Chicago and Illinois. There are 
some who believe that the consumption of hard- 
wood in cabinet and millwork in Chicago and 
Illinois is decreasing and that this year it will 
be less than last, while others claim an increase, 
Quite often, however, opinions expressed are 
influenced by sympathies and without definite 
information we prefer to withhold an opinion, 


permits 


Ilinois is an important furniture and fixture 
producing State, the value of the combined 
products turned out being in 
excess of $95,000,000. As a 
manufacturer of furniture and 
fixtures Illinois stands second, 
being exceeded only by New York. When house- 
hold furniture alone is considered, however, it 
is estimated that from the amounts of hard- 
woods being consumed Illinois 
has a value of manufactured 


Furniture 





manufacture of sporting goods 
and equipment, 
school automobile 
mill 
work, cooperage, ete., she holds 


playground 
furniture, 
bodies, brushes, brooms, 
important places. 

Nor should there be forgotten, 
when the faetors 
which make Chicagoland a great 
market for hardwoods, the 


considering 


manufacturers and wholesalers, 
commission firms and retailers, 
hundreds of whom are doing 


business in the territory; from 
whose offices each year go orders 
for millions of feet of lumber 
and from whose stocks go addi 


tional millions to yards and 
consumers in Chicago’s trade 


Available 
show that in Chicago alone, not 
including down-State, there are 
manufacturers 


territory. records 


j25 and whole- 
salers, 1S commission firms, and 


152 retailers. 





First—In the 
First—In the 
First—In the 
First—In the 
First—lIn the 
First—In the 


Hardwood Using Industries— 


How Illinois Stands 


value of furniture produced. 


value of pianos manufactured. 
value of her agricultural implements. 


tric railroad cars. 


First—As a consumer of walnut lumber. 
Second—lIn the value of furniture and fixtures produced. 
Second—In the value of musical instruments manufactured. 
Second—lIn the value of pianos, organs and parts thereof. 
Second—In the value of steam and electric cars manufactured. 
Second—In the number of steam railroad repair shops. 


value of picture frames and moldings turned out. 


value of wagons and carriages produced. 
number of plants manufacturing steam and elec- 


products in excess of any other 
State. Illinois at present is 
buying 28 percent of all of the 
walnut lumber being manufac 
tured, practically all of whiel 
amount is being consumed in 
Rockford and Chicago, the two 
furniture manufacturing cities 
of the State. Of the walnut be 
ing used in I)linois approxi- 
mately 13 percent is used in 
Rockford and approximately 12 
percent in Chicago. Chicago 
uses more walnut lumber than 
the State of New York, and 
Illinois uses more than any 
other two States. 

There are about 100 factories 
engaged exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of household furniture 
in Illinois, turning out products 
valued in excess of $50,000,000. 
During the last several years 10 
new factories of any conse- 
quence have come into the field 








Obviously, in an article of 
this kind, it is impossible to 
consider and treat all phases of hardwood eon 
sumption in so far as it relates to Chicago and 
the State of Illinois. The subject is such a big 
one and the data, und information con- 
cerning it that to consider the 
subject in all of its details would consume many 
times the space available in several issues of this 
publication. No attempt has been made, there- 
fore, other than to deseribe very briefly a few 
of the leading hardwood consuming industries 
of the State, outline present conditions as far 
as information is obtainable, and to sketch 
prospects for future hardwood consumption in 
the State as they may reveal themselves in 
present conditions. In future issues it is hoped 
to consider in detail the principal hardwood 


facts 


ure so vast 


for their products; others complain of poor 
business which, they say, has prevailed through- 
out the summer, Many mills are making money 
and are prosperous; others are having a hard 
time. And there are others, doing excellent 
businesses, who could not be said to be pros- 
perous; in fact, there are mills in Chicago doing 
a business in excess of $1,000,000 a year but 
showing small net profits. One situation is notice- 
able and it may indicate a trend—specialization. 
Of the Chieago mills more than sixty are now 
specializing in their manufacturing operations. 
And it may he mentioned in passing that the 
mills that are specializing and merchandising 
are the ones, apparently, that are the most 
prosperous, 


but the combined output of the 

plants has inereased very satis: 

factorily; in fact, the manufacturing space 
added to the factories during the boom period 
following the war is being utilized rapidly and 
there are now few plants in the State that are 
operating much below capacities. Shipments 
are satisfactory; no stocks are accumulating 
and conditions generally in the trade are good. 
Conditions appear favorable for 1927 and men 
in close touch with conditions predict that the 
coming year will be as good or better than 1926. 
Perhaps no one single factor gives so good an 
insight into conditions in the furniture indus- 
try in the State as do the sales of walnut to 
this industry. During the last two years the 


production of walnut novelty furniture in Illi- 
nois has increased thirty times and that of 
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A view in an Illinois piano factory. 


living room furniture two times. During this 
same period the sales of walnut to furniture 
manufacturers for all purposes have increased 
13 pereent, to radio cabinet manufacturers, 90 


percent and to flooring manufacturers, 50 
percent. In 1924 Illinois used in excess of 


17,100,000 feet of walnut. Figures for 1925 are 
not available but it is known more was used 
during that year than the previous year and 
it is expected that the amount will again be 
increased in 1926, 

While there appears to be no shortage of 
walnut logs, dry firsts, seconds and selects are 
not plentiful and it is these grades that are 
most in demand at present and that will be 
called for in greatest quantities by furniture 
factories in 1927. Approximately 19,000,000 
feet of walnut will be consumed in Illinois in 
1927, it is believed. 

Following are the kinds and quantities of 
hardwoods used yearly by a large representative 
Illinois furniture factory: Birch, 500,000 feet; 
hasswood, 650,000 feet; elm, 200,000 feet; red 
gum, 175,000 feet; white oak, 550,000 feet; 
poplar, 50,000 feet; sound wormy chestnut, 
150,000 feet; walnut 347,000 feet. The total is 
2,892,000 feet. 


Illinois ranks second in the production of 
pianos, organs and parts, the value of which 
in normal times is close to $40,- 
000,000. When pianos alone are 
considered Illinois: easily ranks 
first, at least 50 percent of the 
production of the country being manufactured 
within the borders of the Prairie State. In 
normal times the value of pianos produced in 
Illinois is approximately $30,000,000. This has 
not been true during the last two years, how- 
ever. In 1925 particularly, the industry was 
seriously affected by the competition of the 
radio. In this year,the value of the total pro- 
duetion of the State fell off to less than 
$18,000,000. When the demand for pianos is 
good and production normal, the industry buys 
hardwoods in excess of $12,000,000 yearly. In 
1925 the piano industry used but slightly more 
than one-half of its usual consumption of 
hardwoods. 
_ During the early part. of 1926 there were no 
indications that the demand for pianos would 
he any better than it was during 1925; in fact, 
there were many in the industry who were of 
the opinion that conditions would get worse 
stead of better. Early in the summer, how- 
ever, conditions began,to improve; there were 
more inquiries and somewhat better shipments, 
and there has been continual improvement ever 
smece. During August, one factory reports, it 
shipped 400 more instruments than during 
August, 1925. Sales continued to inerease dur- 
ing the first two weeks of September and are 
showing continued strength with the approach 
of the holiday season. While the volume of busi- 
ness done this year will run considerably ahead 


Pianos 





This industry is reviving and production is inereasing 


of last year, it will not equal normal times in 
this industry. However, shipments are now 
good, the factories are operating at a high per- 
centage of capacity and it is expected that the 
remainder of the year will be very good insofar 
as sales are concerned. 

What 1927 has in store for the piano industry 
can not, of course be predicted, but it is not 
difficult to find in this industry men who are 
very optimistic concerning the future. It is felt 
that the depression is definitely past and that 
from now on’ there will be continued improve- 
ment which, of course, will be reflected in the 
movement of a greater volume of hardwood to 
this industry than was the ease during 1925. 


Illinois does not rank high as a produeer of 
phonographs, but what has been said concerning 


the piano industry holds 

Phonograph true in a large measure for 
‘ the phonograph industry of 

and Radio the State. Last year and 
the year before were dull 


ones in this industry, but inquiries and sales are 
increasing and a comparatively good holiday 
season is in prospect. The advent and the popu- 
larity of the radio caused people to lose interest 
in the phonograph to a considerable extent. A 


few years ago Illinois ranked third with a pro-, 


duction valued at $12,000,000, and while the 
amount of hardwoods sold to the phonograph 
industry of Illinois did not even approximate 
that sold to the piano industry, it was a con 
siderable amount. The reduction in the number 








of phonographs manufactured meant the loss of 
a considerable market for hardwoods but this 
loss has been more than offset by the sales to 
the manufacturers of radio cabinets. In the 
case of certain grades and kinds of woods, the 
sales to phonograph manufacturers fell off 80 
percent but there was an increase of about 90 
pereent in the amounts of hardwoods purchased 
to be worked up into radio cabinets. Insofar as 
Illinois is concerned there probably always will 
be more hardweod sold to radio cabinet manu- 
facturers than to phonograph manufacturers 


as there are more concerns specializing in 
the manufacture of the former articles. And 
inasmuch as there remains about 22,000,000 


homes in this country not yet equipped with 
radios it appears that the market for radio 
cabinets is still far from the saturation point. 


The manufacturer of cars for steam and 
electrie railroads for carrying both freight and 
passengers is a huge industry in 

Railroad Illinois and affords a large 
market for wood, both hard 

Cars and soft, although the market 
for the finer hardwood is not 
as great as it once was. Illinois stands first in 
the number of car manufacturing plants and 
second in the value of the products, cars to the 
value of about $160,000,000 being turned out 
every year. About 246,000,000 feet of lumber 
is used yearly in these Illinois establishments of 
which about 97,000,000 feet is hardwoods, oak, 
poplar, ash and hemlock predominating, for the 
most part, in the order of their importance. 

The future market for hardwoods in the ear 
manufacturing industry in Illinois must be 
looked for principally in the freight car plants. 
Publie opinion is decidedly against the wooden 
passenger car and fewer are being built each 
year. And the number of freight cars that will 
be built during the remainder of this year and 
next will depend entirely on the prosperity of 
the railroads. Present indications point to a 
general rail business much better than has been 
experienced for some time. Autumn trade was 
ushered in this year with the greatest movement 
of commodities ever handled by the American 
railroads. Loadings of revenue freight during 
the week ending Sept. 4 totaled 1,151,346 cars. 
Not only was it the biggest week in railroad 
history but it marked the fifteenth million-car 
week thus far this year. The full tide of autumn 
business is still ahead so the record just eited 
probably will be exeeeded. 

For the first seven months of this year total 
net operating income of the class 1 roads 
amounted to $611,853,632 contrasted with $539, 
184,046 in the same period last year. This 
showed an increase of 15.5 percent and was 
equivalent to an annual return at the rate of 
».71 percent at the rate making valuation as 
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Trimming off the spokes to the proper length and shaping the tenons of a wagon 
factory of the International Harvester Co, 





wheel in the 
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A part of the hardwood stocks of the wagon factory of the International Harvester Co., Chicago 


compared with 5.06 percent for the first seven 
months of 1925. Gross operating revenue for 
the seven months ended with July aggregated 
$5,584,739,917 us against $3,418,506,499 in 1925, 
an increase of 4.9. 

The car building plants are fairly busy at 
present. Orders are coming in better than last 
year. Labor conditions are tranquil and, in 
general, the industry is in a healthy and fairly 
prosperous condition, The ear manufacturing 
companies are beginning to buy in greatei 
volume and it is expected that orders for all 
classes of materials entering into car construc 
tion will continue to increase gradually. More 
hardwoods will be used by car manufacturing 
companies during the remainder of the year and 
the first few months of next year than for any 
other similar period for a number of years it 
is believed. 

Although Illinois ranks first in the value of 


the products of its agricultural industry the 
market for hardwoods here 


Agricultural during the last few years 
has been below normal. The 
Implements story of the agricultural 


implement industry, insofar 
as production is concerned, follows closely the 
decline in the prosperity of the agricultural 
Its prospects for the future depend 
altogether on the progress made by the agri 
cultural industry in getting back to normal. 
[linois produces about 45 percent of all of 
the agricultural implements used in the United 
States. At present the total production value is 
in the neighborhood of $128,000,000, no increase 
of any moment having oceurred, on the whole, 
for the last several years. About 116,000,000 
feet of wood is used annually in the industry, 
practically all of it being hardwood, oak, maple, 
cottonwood, gum, ash, hickory, basswood, elm, 
beech and birch predominating and of import- 
ance in the order named, 


sections. 


Illinois stands first in the production of 
wagons and carriages, the last available figures 
showing a value of products of 
about $5,500,000. A few years 
earlier the total production had 
a value of about $12,800,000. 

The present situation in the earriage and 
wagon industry is difficult to determine due to 
the rapid changes that have taken place and 
the lack of any local agency in close touch with 
the industry of the State as a whole. Except in 
a few instances, the production of carriages has 
about ceased, to be replaced in some former 
carriage factories by automobile and truck 
bodies. Many factories, especially the smaller 
ones, have ceased operation or are producing 
other articles. There are seventeen concerns in 
Chicago classified as wagon manufacturers and 
forty classified as wagon makers and repairers. 
Five concerns are manufacturing carriages, gen- 
erally in connection with other activities and on 
a limited scale. 

A few years ago Illinois contained 107 con 
cerns manufacturing wagons and carriages; 
today Chieago has 111 firms classified as manu- 


Vehicles 


fucturers of automobile bodies for passenger 
cars and trucks. This fact, perhaps better than 
anything else, illustrates the trend. The pro 
duction of carriages has about ceased; the pro 
duction of farm wagons is decreasing, one large 
vehicle manufacturer recently discontinuing this 
item altogether, and the production of wagons 
for city hauling is lessening although not to the 
extent that appears to be the case with farm 
wagons. ; 

The farm wagon will survive for a long time 
at least, but it is unreasonable to suppose that 
it ever will be manufactured in the quantities 
it was a few years ago. During the last few years 
particularly, this industry has been affected by 
the general farm depression and before any 
improved conditions can be expected agricul- 
tural conditions generally must improve. And 
then the competition of the motor truck must 
he considered. At present there are in excess of 
500,000 motor trucks in use on the farms of the 
United States and the number is increasing. 

Insofar as vehicles as a whole are considered, 
however, the reduction in the volume of hard- 
woods to the wagon and earriage industry is 
compensated for in the inereased and rapid 
expansion of the automobile industry, particu- 
larly in the manufacture of bodies and parts. 

Although Illinois ranks low on the list as 
a producer of automobile bodies and parts it 
is of considerable importance to the hardwood 
manufacturing industry from the outlet stand- 
point and it is becoming increasingly important 


as the automobile industry expands and grows, 
In fact, it appears that the Illinois growth in 
the manufacturer of bodies and parts is in- 
creasing faster than is the automobile industry 
generally. This growth is shown in the figures 
for the period from 1919 to 1923. In 1919 Thi. 
nois produced bodies and parts to the value of 
about $2,000,000; in 1923 to the value of about 
$15,000,000, an inerease in value during this 
period of $15,000,000. The figures for 1924 and 
1925 are not available but it is known that both 
of these years had a production in excess of 
192%. And the industry is growing and will 
continue to grow if present indications are worth 
anything for forecasting the future, so that 
while the hardwood industry has lost a consid 
erable volume in the earriage and wagon in 
dustry it has a larger and a growing market in 
the automobile body and parts industry. 


After all there can be found few reasons for 
pessimism in regard to the hardwood outlook 


in Illinois for the remainder 
Full Steam of this year and the first few 
Ahead In 


months of next year at least. 
wood 


fact, most of the hard- 

consuming industries, 

other than those mentioned above, are pros- 

perous and apparently will remain so for some 

time to come jf present conditions may be taken 

as a guide. In the aggregate, casting up all 

factors which hive any bearing on the situation, 

more hardwoods will be consumed in Illinois 
during 1927 than was the case in 1926. 

As a matter of fact the hardwood consump- 
tion in Illinois in the main will be dependent on, 
und in proportion to, the general prosperity 
of the State and the country at large. At the 
present time general business is very good and 
the prospects for good future business are ex 
cellent. In all of the principal manufacturing 
cities of the State employment is showing a 
steady gain. A healthy trade is in prospect for 
the remainder of the year and the first few 
months of 1927 at least. Prosperity prevails in 
most lines of industry, trade is going well, 
agricultural conditions, despite rains and floods, 
are much better than they promised to be three 
months ago and businessmen generally are 
optimistic and cheerful. The normal autumn 
expansion of business is beginning and beyond 
that is the prospect for the best holiday trade 
the country ever has experienced. Under these 
conditions there are no reasons to entertain 
anything less than full confidence in the pros- 
pects for general business in Illinois and the 
country at large. Taking Illinois as a criterion, 
hardwood manufacturers may safely proceed 
ahead under full steam, it would seem. 
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Typical mill and hardwood storage yard in the South which supplies wood-using industries 
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New Mill Manufacturing 


Dimension Exclusively 


There is a place in the scheme of things for 
the dimension mill. That this is generally rec- 
ognized among lumbermen is evident from the 
fact that the subject has received much diseus- 
sion and not a few attempts, some of them 
successful, have been made to conduct such 
mills.) Why there are not more dimension mills 
operating appears to be not so much because 
of insurmountable difficulties, as lack of codp- 
eration between consumers and producers. All 
too often dimension stock, cut as a side line 
to regular mill operations, receives but secant 
attention. The millman does not always appre- 
ciate the problems and the needs of the con- 
sumer, nor does he have the time and the pa- 
tience to see that the business is operated effi- 
ciently and that each piece shipped out is true 
to size, has straight edges, is of the desired 
grade and otherwise up to specifications. The 
user, on the other hand, has found all too often 
that dimension stock, instead of being cheaper 
as he had reason to believe it would be, has 


“with their dollars. 


lieve that a dimension mill organized on the 
right basis, economically and efficiently operated 
and designed and built to manufacture dimen- 
sion stock exclusively, can be made a success 
and they have backed up their faith in the idea 
Today they are operating 
such a mill and are shipping each twenty-four 
hours about two carloads of body dimension 
stock to automobile body builders. 

The mill was placed in operation Sept. 1 of 
this year and, while the venture is in more or 
less of an experimental stage, operations are 
on an efficient and satisfactory basis, and the 
output per operator is high. While there has 
not been any need as yet for any changes or 
rearrangement of the equipment from that orig- 
inally planned, such changes will be made if 
the need for them develops from operating 
experience. The mill is small at present, as 
would naturally be expected from a new ven- 
ture of this kind, but it is hoped and expected 
by its promoters and founders that it will 


Output Shipped to 


Auto Body and 
Furniture Factories 


is a belt waste conveyor, and the other a chain 
conveyor for carrying the dimension stock to 
the rip saws and from there to the grader, who 
stands at the terminus of the chain conveyor. 

The lengths from the cut-off saw are carried 
to the rip saws, ‘‘B,’’ where they are reduced 
to the proper widths, and from the rip saws 
to the grader. Here the finished automobile 
body dimensions are graded and inspected. The 
dimensions passed as up to specification are 
loaded on trucks, according to sizes, and 
wheeled directly into the cars on the shipping 
track. Such automobile dimension stock as is 
not up to grade or is discarded for any reason 
is placed on a short conveyor at right angles 
to the chain conveyor, and taken to a fifth rip 
saw, designated as ‘‘C.’’ Here the stock 
grading below automobile body requirements is 
reduced to furniture dimension, 114 inches 
square or greater, as is also all waste resulting 
from body dimension manufacture. 

All of the equipment is high speed and is 











proved to be more expensive because of the grow. And it certainly will if all other opera- operated by individual motors. The company 
large percentage of pieces that has not been in business long 
are unfit for the uses for which . enough as yet to have accurate 
he desired them. Bae Shipping Track data and statistics, but it is known 

There are those who maintain that the waste resulting from body 
that a dimension mill to be a sue- ———— —— dimension manufacture is between 


cess must be operated as a main 
business, not as a side line, and 
that there must be given to it that 
thought and study of production 
and merchandising that are given 
to any other business. It can not 
be operated haphazardly. The mill 
in the first place must be designed 
for the particular work it is to do, 
so as to permit of high production 
with low operating costs, and the 
quality of the product must be up 
to standard in every particular. 
There have been, perhaps, a few 
dimension mills organized and con- 
ducted along these lines, and some 
of them, it is known, have been 
successful. The development has 
not been as great, however, as the 
opportunities seem to warrant, and 
it is believed that the future will 
see considerable specialization 
along this line. 

The greatest problem seems to 
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40 and 50 percent. The greater 
part of this is saved, however, and 
worked up into furniture dimen- 
sion, so that the net loss is not 
greater than fifteen percent, and 
it is believed that it is closer to 
12 percent. As mentioned before, 
it is hoped that markets will be 
found for pieces smaller than 1% 
inches square, so that the 12 or 
15 percent present waste can be 
reduced still further. 

A simple and interesting ar- 
rangement has been worked out for 
handling the offal from the cut- 
off and rip saws. All ends and 
edgings less than 1% inches 
square are put on the belt con- 
veyor and earried to a machine 
that automatically reduces them to 
short lengths. They are then con- 


Belt 
Gonveyor 
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veyed outside of the building and 





hoisted by a belt conveyor to an 
overhead bin from which they are 








be one of merchandising—finding a 
market for all sizes, so that the 
percentage of waste will be re- 
duced to a minimum. The profit 
must come from the disposal of stock that 
would ordinarily go to waste. With these 
thoughts in mind there has been organized in 
Memphis, Tenn., recently, the General Wood 
Products Co. Primarily this company is cut- 
ting all its mill dimensions for the automobile 
body manufacturers. Such byproduct from 
this operation as is suitable for the purpose is 
cut into furniture dimension and eventually, it 
is hoped, it will be possible to find a market 
for such waste as now occurs after the auto- 
mobile body and furniture dimensions have 
been manufactured. Such markets are being 
sought and will, no doubt, be found. The presi- 
dent of the company is O. M. Krebs, of the 
MeLean Lumber Co.; the vice president, 
Charles ©. Dickinson, of the E. Sondheimer 
Lumber Co.; and the secretary and treasurer, 
Frank Smith, of the Mossman Lumber Co. It 
should be mentioned that while the officers of 
these three lumber companies are the officers 
of the General Wood Products Co., the lumber 
companies have no interest financially in the 
latter company. These three gentlemen have 
Spent many years in the lumber business, par- 
ticularly the hardwood branch of it, and are 
thoroughly experienced in the manufacture and 
merchandising of hardwood lumber. They be- 


Diagrammatic sketch of dimension mill of General Wood Products Co., 
Memphis, showing location of machines and conveyors 


tions and activities of the company are as care- 
fully planned and as efficiently operated as is 
the mill department of the business. 

The. company was fortunate in securing as a 
site for the mill a location between two switch 
tracks. The receiving track at the one side 
of the building is used to bring stock to the 
mill, and the shipping track at the other side 
to hold cars to be loaded for shipment. Inas- 
much as the dimension is loaded into cars as 
fast as it is cut, such an arrangement of tracks 
and mills is ideal, and obviates the necessity 
of providing storage space for either the lum- 
ber or the manufactured product. The ac- 
companying rough sketch of the mill shows its 
location in respect to the switch tracks, also 
the arrangement of the different pieces of 
equipment and of the conveyors for transport- 
ing the lumber, dimensions and waste. 


The lumber is loaded direetly out of the 
cars to gravity conveyors, which carry it to 
the cut-off saws designated ‘‘A,’’ of which 
there are three. Such lumber as is not fitted 
for the purpose of automobile dimensions, or 
is not up to grade, is not sent through the mill, 
but is taken out of the car and piled. Directly 
back of the cut-off saws are two conveyors 
running in opposite directions. One of these 


loaded into wagons and sold as 
fuel. The sawdust is collected and 
conveyed to an overhead bin by 
a pneumatic conveyor. 

It will be noted that the lumber, the dimen- 
sions and the offal do not touch the floor from 
the time the lumber is taken out of the cars, 
two of which can be unloaded at one time, until 
the finished material is loaded. As yet a con- 
veyor has not been installed to take the dimen- 
sions from the grader to the cars, but such a 
conveyor would save labor and it may be con- 
cluded that it will be added to the equipment. 
At present the output of furniture dimensions 
is not sufficient to make it worth while to hold 
cars on the shipping track and to load this 
material as fast as it is produced, as is the 
case with body dimension. The furniture di- 
mensions, therefore, are loaded on trucks and 
taken to another part of the mill where they 
are sorted according to sizes and carefully 
stacked until sufficient stock has been accumu- 
lated to fill one or more cars. 


At present the only lumber being cut is 
gum, No. 1 common and better, kiln dried, in 
6/, 8/ and 10/4 sizes. Body dimensions sizes 
are from 25% to 91% wide, and from 25 to 44 
inches in length. The company is not manu- 
facturing the lumber it uses, but is purchasing 
it on the open market. What its plans are in 
regard to lumber manufacture and the installa- 
tion of dry kilns are not known. 
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Hardwood Market Featured by In 


Orders Gaining on Production 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 20.—Orders and in 
quiries for southern hardwoods continue to 
crowd the mails of the southern manufacturers. 
Prices, which have advanced considerably in the 
last two or three weeks, are rather steady. 
Production is running under the figures for or 
ders, however, and may decline, due to the fact 
that cotton planters are again raiding the lum 
ber camps for help in picking a large cotton 
crop, particularly in the territory adjacent to 
Memphis. Further south, rains have stopped 
logging in many places, and log prices have ad 
vanced. In the Memphis section, there is an 
ample supply of logs and prices are steady. 
The hardwood demand is coming from practi 
eally all sourees, The building trades continue 
to buy, and there is an unusually good demand 
from both the automobile and furniture groups. 
These groups have been buying steadily, and 
have about quit looking for bargains. There 
is a searcity of the popular items in both sap 
and red gum, which are in excellent demand. 
These two woods are in better position than ever 
before. The export demand continues to grow. 
Better conditions abroad are bringing more in 
quiries and more orders. United Kingdom de- 
mand is showing big gains each week. 

W. A. Ransom, president Gayodo Lumber Co., 
will sail on Sept. 30 on the Columbus for a 
business trip to England and the Continent. He 
will be accompanied by his wife and mother, 
Mrs. James A. Ransom. 

Harry Sehadt, secretary Hyde Lumber Co., 
has returned from a three months’ tour of Eu 
rope, primarily for pleasure. Mrs. Schadt and 
their two children accompanied them. Mr. 
Schadt predicts that export business will grad 
ually increase, 

The Miami (Fla.) plant of the E. L. Bruce 
Co., hardwood flooring manufacturer, was 
damaged by the West Indian hurricane, loss 
heing estimated at about $150,000. C. Arthur 
Bruce, vice president, following a few days in 
Chieago, will leave for Miami to make plans 
for the future. 

W. EK. Hyde, vice president Hyde Lumber 
Co., was made viee president of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, at the annual election 
held a few days ago. The new directors will 
meet to elect a new president. C. Arthur Bruce, 
vice president of the E. L. Bruee Co., is now 
president, and it is expected that he will be 
reélected. James KE. Stark, president James F. 
Stark & Co. (Ine.), is a holdover director. 


Hardwood Trade Is Expanding 


CoLuMbBuS, On10, Sept. 20.—Despite the fact 
that orders for hardwoods are for immediate 
needs, there is a gradually increasing volume 
of business reported. Dealers are buying to re- 
plenish low stocks to take care of fall building. 
Industrials are in the market. Box factories are 
absorbing low grades. All woods are moving 
fairly well, with oak, chestnut, walnut and gum 
the leaders. Prices are firm. Indications point 
to higher prices later in the year. Dry stocks 
are not large, and orders are taking care of 
heavier output.’ The volume is in excess of that 
of the previous month. 

Southern pine trade is rather steady, with 
retailers buying in larger quantities. Building 
activity continues in Columbus and in the cities 
and towns in central Ohio. Retailers have been 
waiting, but with prices advancing they are 
coming into the market in larger number. 
Boards and dimension are showing more 
strength, while finish, ceiling and flooring are 
holding up well. The transit list is smaller 
than for some time. Dry stocks are not very 
large and there are no indications of weakness. 

C. A. Dodd, of the Columbus Lumber Co., has 


returned from a three weeks’ vacation which 
was spent in West Virginia, visiting relatives. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., who went to South America on business 
several weeks ago, will spend considerable time 
in Brazil and Argentina. He may visit other 
countries before returning. W. M. Ritter, head 
of the company, will sail from England about 
Oct. 2 on his return from a honeymoon tour 
of England and the Continent. 

David R. Winn, formerly a partner in the 
Adams-Winn Lumber Co., of Columbus, who left 
six months ago to enter the lumber business in 
Ormond, Fla., is in the storm area but not in the 
section where the greatest damage was wrought. 
Mr. Winn returned to Columbus Sept. 20, re- 
porting the storm raging as he left Ormond. 
Mr. Winn is with the Ormond Lumber Co. 


Movement Becoming Heavy 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 20.—The hardwood 
movement continues quite active, and a number 
of local concerns report all mills running full. 
General demand and inquiry are good, and ship- 
ments are heavy. Movement of flooring and 
interior trim makers is active. The box trade 
is taking low grade well, and there is a fine 
movement of core stock. Flooring oak, red 
and sap gum, ash, walnut, cottonwood and ey- 
press are among the wanted items. The pop- 
lar movement is better, but is not satisfactory 
to a number of sellers, who complain that prices 
fail to improve, Veneer plants report better de- 
mand for veneers and core stock, as cabinet in- 
dustries are busy. 

Prices at Louisville, inch stocks, are: Quar- 
tered or plain red gum, FAS, $102; common, 
quartered, $60; plain common, $55; quartered 
sap, FAS, $62; common, $47; plain sap, FAS, 
$57; common, $45. Poplar, FAS, $97 to $105; 
saps and seleets, $70 to $75; No. 1 common, 
$48 to $52; 2A., $34 to $39; 2B., $24 to $26. 
Chestnut, FAS, $90 to $95; common, $50 to 
$55. Ash, $90 and $50. Quartered white oak, 
FAS, $125 to $135; common, $70 to $80; plain 
white, FAS, $85 to $95; common, $62; No. 2 
common, $47; plain red, FAS, $80 to $85; com- 
mon, $60; No. 2 common, $46. 


Market Improved and Prices Firmer 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—The hardwood 
market is showing further improvement, but 
the volume is not up te expectations. Mills and 
wholesalers are firmer in their attitude on 
prices, however. Buying is of a general nature, 
frequent small orders being the rule. Consumers 
are still buying close to their requirements and 
retail yards are cautious about loading up. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will begin 
its season of monthly dinner meetings at the 
Hotel Sinton on the evening of Oct. 4. The 
principal speaker will be Judge Edward M. 
Hurley, of the common pleas court of Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati). President C. W. Tunis 
has a program that is expected to hold the 
interest of the club members throughout the 
year. 

The largest delegation of Cincinnati lumber- 
men ever to attend a national convention out of 
Cineinnati left Wednesday night on two special 
Pullman ears for the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association convention at Chicago. The 
arrangements were in charge of Theodore Davis, 
manager of the Lumber Traffic Association, 
and J. C. West, Cincinnati director of the 
association. 


Cliff Hagemeyer, of the Tennessee Lumber 
& Coal Co., who recently joined the ranks of 
the benedicts, has returned from his honeymoon 
and has left for a business trip through eastern 
centers. 


Notes of Baltimore Trade 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 20.—The departure of 
the Hegira from the depot of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., after delivering a record breaking 
eargo of fir, has been followed by the arrival of 
the Hanley with an additional 7,600,000 feet. 
Col. J. E. Long, in charge of activities on the 
Atlantie seaboard, left last Friday to visit New- 
ark, N. J., where the preparatory work on a 
depot is under way, and will also call at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

C. A. Mason, of the Keystone Manufacturing 
Co., at Elkins, W. Va., was in Baltimore las+ 
Friday in the course of an automobile trip over 
the eastern field. Mr. Mason, former manager 
of the Philadelphia office, was going home to 
take charge of activities at HMrwin and release 
his brother, who is going on a trip to the Pa- 
cific coast, which is expected to cover several 
months. 

R. W. Taylor, a sawmill operator at New 
Kent, Va., visited Baltimore last week and 
called on members of the southern pine trade. 

L. N. Lafferty, president Lafferty Lumber 
Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., renewed acquaintance 
with members of the lumber trade here last 


week. He reported that business is quite good, 
with activity in white pine especially pro- 
nounced. 


L. P. Henderson, a brother of W. S. Hender- 
son, sales manager Greenleaf Johnson & Son 
(Ine.), paid a visit to this city last week and 
conferred with the officers of the firm, which 
handles the output of the Zickgraf Co., of Den- 
mark, 8. C. 


Some Items Bring Premium 


Bay City, Micu., Sept. 21—The demand for 
northern hardwoods continues very active and 
covers practically all items, so that stocks are 
very well balanced. Some items of thick maple 
are searee, and there is also a shortage of 
hardwood culls. There is more firmness in 
values than there has been for several months, 
and some manufacturers are holding desirable 
stocks at a premium. 

Automobile body and furniture manufac- 
turers are buying more freely, and are row 
placing contracts for delivery sixty to ninety 
days in the future. The hardwood flooring in- 
dustry continue to receive a good volume of 
business and statistically this industry is in a 
considerably more favorable position. Sales 
and shipments during September will show 4 
marked increase over previous months. 


Tells About Parquet Flooring 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 21.—More parquet 
flooring material is stored in Brooklyn than in 
any other city in the country, according to 
Arthur Wolin, president Liberty Parquet Floor 
Co., which carries a stock of more than 1,000,000 
feet of flooring of various designs stored in 
three warehouses in Brooklyn. 

Modern economies in manufacturing have 
brought oak floors within the reach of even the 
modest purse, according to Mr. Wolin. 

‘*The manufacture of parquet flooring is a 
scientific operation. It requires the best wood- 
working machinery operated by expert mechan- 
ics. The lumber must first be selected as to 
texture and grain, and is thoroughly air dried 
for one year. It is then kiln dried for three 
weeks in a large room where the temperature 
is 160 degrees. Ninety-five percent of the 
moisture is extracted by this method, in accord- 
ance with standards of the Government.’’ 

‘*A special veneer parquet is now being made 
to lay over softwood floors. It is 34-inch thick 





and is sometimes called ‘wood carpet.’ This 
flooring comes in strips usually two inches wide, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 96 and 97 
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and is laid at an angle to the old floor. It comes 
jn various designs. When laid diagonally to 
the under floor, it brings out the natural beauty 
of the oak in a most effective way.’’ 


Demand Shows Some Expansion 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 21.—There has been 
gome expansion in the demand for lumber in 
New England territory since Sept. 1. The de- 
mand for eastern spruce frames is disappointing, 
and $38 base is being accepted for easy sched- 
ules. Random lengths of spruce are unchanged. 
There is no change in actual selling prices of 
lath but some manufacturers have much firmer 
ideas. The red cedar shingle market is weak. A 
very fair business in transit fir is being done, 


Buffalo Lumber Trade News 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Richard Hum- 
phrey, a veteran business man of this city, gave 
a talk to the members of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange on Sept. 17 on ‘‘ Buffalo—Yesterday 
and Today.’’ 

The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
played at Wanakah last week, and this week’s 
play will be at Cherry Hill, on the Canadian 
shore. 

The Massey-Harris Harvester Co., at Batavia, 
has had the best year in about five years, and 
the usual summer lull has been absent. It expects 
a good call for agricultural machinery in the 
coming year. 

Charles F. Johnson, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
taken a sales position with the Trotter-Kelleran 








Wood Using Industry, 
A Northern City. 


Gentlemen: 


point? 


woods. 


I will call on hin. 








How Not to Sell Hardwood 


A Southern City, Sept. 13, 1926. 


: Will you kindly let me know what your requirements 
are in the way of ash, oak, hickory, maple and other hardwoods, 
advising as to grades and sizes of lumber and amounts of different 
sizes and if possible let me have prices f. 0. b. cars this city, 
or at loading points taking rates 3 cents up to 12 cents to this 


_._._ Would be pleased to have your early reply as am in 
position to furnish you some of the above stock and in the 
event your prices are right can furnish large amounts of hard- 


Could ship into this city, and you could no doubt arrange 
for a steamer to return you some of this stock on each trip. 
— In the event you have an agent here who can give me 
this information if you will kindly let me have his address 
Thanking you for an early reply, I am 
Yours very truly 


A LUMBERMAN. 














Above is an authentic copy, with names and location omitted, of a letter received recently by 


the buyer for a large wood using industry. 


This buyer, instead of becoming enthused over the 


opportunity offered to name his own price for his lumber requirements, simply expressed amaze- 
ment that a great industry was represented by such a lack of real salesmanship, and lack of ap- 
preciation of the real value of a product, and filed the letter without reply. 


some at reasonable prices and some at conces- 
sions. There are still vagaries in hardwood 
flooring quotations. Some southern pine floor- 
ing manufacturers are marking up and others 
are letting down their lists. Roofers are steady 
at recent advances. 

Some 3,000,000 feet of British Columbia fir 
and hemlock have been landed the last few 
days. Seven cargoes arrived from the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Giroux, Pitman & Co., wholesalers, recently 
organized to handle the New England accounts 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Sumrall and 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., are now the New 
England agents of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

D. B. Hawley, a native of Newtonville, Mass., 
who has had twenty-one years’ experience in 
the West Coast lumber trade, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the recently opened Boston 
office of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


Lumber (Co., covering central New York, with 
headquarters in Rochester. He was formerly 
with the Kmporium Lumber Co., at its mills, 
and also with Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, 
Pa. 

Morris 8. Tremaine is likely to be the Demo- 
cratic candidate for controller on the State 
ticket this year, the nominations to be made 
early next week. Mr. Tremaine is a member of 
Smith, Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda whole- 
salers, and president James G. Wilson Co., 
manufacturers of hardwood and pine, at South 
Norfolk, Va. 

Two lumbermen of this section who have been 
suffering from ill health lately have returned to 
business—Eugene Maischoss, president Myers 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, and Charles 
Falk, of North Collins, who was threatened with 
blood poisoning from running a sliver into his 
hand. 

Eugene W. Carson will be the referee on Sept. 
25 at the opening football game of the season at 





creased Demand from Many Sources 


Ithaca, when Cornell University plays against 
Geneva College, of Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Allen J. Hurd and Laurence Hurd, of Hurd 
Bros., have returned from a vacation motor trip 
to Montreal. 

Commodore Louis A. Fischer, of the Dohn- 
Fischer Co., returned a few days ago from an 
extended vacation in Europe. 

Frank S. Davis, of the Frost & Davis Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., was a visitor here this week. 


Prices Show More Strength 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 20.—Hardwood trade 
in southwestern Indiana has been rather brisk. 
Prices have been advancing on certain items. 
Most orders are for immediate shipment. The 
various woodworking plants are being operated 
on good time. Furniture manufacturers believe 
that the next three months will see considerable 
activity. Veneer manufacturers report a nice 
increase in trade. Box and cigar box plants are 
being operated on good time. Stave trade has 
been brisk. Retail lumber business has been 
good, due to the fact that building operations 
are unusually active for this season. 

The Never-Split Seat Co., Evansville Planing 
Mill Co., the Hercules Corporation and the 
Karges and Wemyss furniture factories are 
among local concerns that have agreed to dis- 
play their products during October at a Progress 
& Industrial Exposition at one of the largest 
department stores of the city. 


Strong Denend Advances Prices 


Warren, ArK., Sept. 20.—Both demand and 
prices in the hardwood market have been some- 
what better. Prices on gum items have made 
some slight advances, especially on upper grades, 
in both sap and red gum. Oak items are in 
better demand, with prices making advances dur- 
ing the last week or ten days. There is improved 
call for flooring items, and they are bringing 
better prices. The movement of oak flooring 
is heavy, and though prices have advanced the 
demand continues strong. Gum and oak interior 
trim are moving in good volume and at good 
prices. Production has been normal, some mills 
working 55 hours and others 60 hours. Dry 
stocks are searce, but there are fair stocks 
of green items. Stocks generally are lower than 
usual and in poor assortment. Shipments have 
been rather heavy, but less than bookings. Car 
supply is ample. The log market is rather 
quiet, but is expected to pick up within a short 
while. 


Small Car Production Will Lead 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 21.—While normal 
schedules are being followed in most automotive 
plants, the outlook for the next thirty to sixty 
days is uncertain, due to a tapering off tendency 
which is steadily growing in the industry. A 
survey indicates that demand during the remain- 
der of the year is likely to be less, largely 
because of the heavy sales of closed cars during 
the last eight months. As a result of this situa- 
tion, it is increasingly apparent that production 
will be confined principally to small car models 
as well as light sixes. Several new companies 
plan to turn out baby ears embodying principles 
of European design. Several of these projects 
are now preparing parts in local plants, and 
models will be available for exhibition at the 
national shows. 

The wholesale market in softwoods is showing 
more steadiness. Buying by retail yards has 
improved to some extent. A good fall building 
program is reported. 





PuTIING OouT forest and grass fires is every- 
body’s business. The motorist who goes whiz- 
zing past a small grass blaze without stamping 
it out or reporting it is dodging a responsibility 
he owes the general public. 
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Wood Using Industry Buys 


Dimension Stock 


While well informed people are convinced now that there is no 
immediate or grave danger of exhaustion of the timber supply of 
the United States, lumber producers as well as consumers are more 
and more taking cognizance of the necessity for adopting modern 
methods that will bring about more complete utilization and less 
waste of the forest resources of the country. 

Remarkable progress along the line of more complete utilization 
and conservation has been made during the last two or three years 
especially, and now that agencies have been organized through which 
more thoroughly and more extensively to educate the people along 
these lines, progress is expected to be even more rapid in the future. 

In this matter of utilization no one is or should be more deeply 
interested than the wood-using industries of the country, and there 
are some outstanding examples of recognition of this fact and the 
adoption of methods that will go far toward bringing about this 
highly desirable result. One of the ways in which it is agreed that 
more complete utilization may be effected is through the greater use 
of what usually is referred to as dimension stock; in other words, 
stock that at the point of production is cut to the dimensions re- 
quired by the wood-using industry and shipped in a practically 
finished state, thus eliminating the necessity of paying freight on 
waste lumber and also the necessity of the further refinement at 
the wood-using factory with high priced labor. 


Plan Extended to Cover Hardwoods 


A little more than a year ago a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited the plant in Detroit of Dodge Bros. (Inc.), and 
as a result of this visit told the readers of this publication of how that 
company had taken an advance step in the line of using stock cut at 
the mills in the South ready for use at the factory. At that time this 
development only covered softwoods which were being used princip- 
ally for crating and shipping purposes. This more than a year’s ex- 
perience in buying stock cut to dimension convinced officials of that 
company that it was entirely practical to carry this method still 
further, and another visit to that plant recently has disclosed the 
fact that this plan has been extended to cover hardwoods also and 
that the purchase of lumber is stock lengths and sizes is a thing of 
the past at that particular plant. A tour of the plant disclosed some 
amazing changes that have occurred within the short period of one 
year. Where formerly stood great piles of hardwood lumber in re- 
serve and waiting to go through the various processes of remanu- 
facture in the company’s milling plant, now are seen vacant areas 
of land, and rapidly the remaining reserves of lumber are being 
cleared away. 

A still more striking demonstration of the changes that have been 
made are seen in the dry kilns of the company. Where formerly 
these kilns were filled with lumber undergoing the drying process 
before being sent to the remilling plant, now the rooms are being 
used simply for storage of dimension stock that is practically ready 
for use when unloaded from the cars. Because of this development 
of the use of hardwood dimension stock, the dry kiln capacity has 
been reduced to the point where only sufficient steam will be pro- 
vided to heat the various parts of the plant that have been accustomed 
to getting their heat from this source. 

Remarkable as this change may be, the visitor does not get a full 
impression of what this change in buying policy has meant until he 
enters the remilling and woodworking plant. Here where formerly 
there was a din of noise from countless machines of various kinds in 
full operation, there is an almost uncanny stillness and on every 
hand may be seen machines lying idle because their work has been 
done at the point of origin of the material in the South. Of course 
there are some machines in operation because there are some final 
stages of the work that must be done in the factory, but most of the 
machines are idle and the unusual scene was presented of men 
cleaning up the floors during the daylight hours—work which 
formerly was done only at night. Even the two great Linderman 
machines that formerly played such an important part in the pro- 
duction of material for automobiles were idle. 


New Policy Brings Transformation 


What has brought about this transformation? Not a cessation of 
activity or the reduction of output of finished cars, but the new 
policy of buying the hardwoods that enter into the production of the 
cars, cut to dimension at mills in the South. Orders from the pur- 


Hardwoods Are 
Fabricated at 
Producing Points 


chasing department now go out not for so many board feet of such 
and such grade of certain kinds of lumber cut according to standard 
sawmill specifications, but rather these orders call for so many pieces 
of a certain size cut from a certain wood and so many pieces of 
another size; and so on through the list. These pieces are cut from 
lumber at the mills, that has been thoroughly dried, and no doubt 
most of the pieces are developed from the lower grades of lumber. 
This serves the double purpose of providing a better market for the 
lower grade lumber and a more complete utilization than was pos- 
sible under the old system, to say nothing of the saving in freight 
and in high priced labor that is effected at the plant where the 
material is used. 

While the rapid development of the use of steel in automobile 
construction has reduced the amount of lumber used for this pur- 
pose, a tremendous amount still is necessary, as is evidenced by the 
fact that for every closed car manufactured in the plant of Dodge 
Bros., 150 feet of lumber is required before the car is ready for 
shipment. 

As a buyer and user of 50,000,000 feet of lumber annually, the 
officials of this great concern necessarily had to be absolutely con- 
vinced of the practicability of this change in method before it finally 
was adopted as a 100 percent policy. That they have been convinced 
and that this company has taken the lead among the great wood- 
using plants of the country in adopting this modern method of buy- 
ing its materials is due very largely to the work of A. E. Pope, 
purchasing agent, lumber department, who has had the hearty co- 
operation of the purchasing department as well as of the head of the 
stores department and engineers and other important officials of the 
company. For a number of years it has been the dream of Mr. Pope 
that this policy finally should be adopted and had it not been for the 
persistent missionary work done by him, not only in his own organi- 
zation but among the manufacturers of lumber as well, the desired 
result probably would not have been attained and his dream would 
not have been realized. 


Lumber Manufacturers Codperated 


The interest and codperation of a number of lumber manu- 
facturers in the South was made certain when they were assured 
that the development of this program did not mean that stock cut 
to dimensions would have to be sold on a basis of production from 
waste. Before adopting this method, lumber manufacturers were 
given an opportunity to study the specifications and to discuss freely 
and frankly the problems that would have to be overcome if the plan 
was to be made a success. After full investigation, prices were 
agreed upon that would give to the lumbermen a satisfactory profit 
and at the same time assure to the wood-using industry a consider- 
able saving in production costs. 

No development in recent years has been of greater significance 
to the hardwood industry than this, and it is almost certain that 
other wood-using industries will follow the lead of Dodge Bros. and 
the use of dimension stock become more general throughout the 
wood-using industries. 

It is not the intention of this writer to discuss the various prob- 
lems that will enter into the development of this proposition, but 
simply to call attention to what this one concern has done in pointing 
the way for an important development of the future. 

Almost as valuable to the Dodge Bros.’ organization as this de- 
velopment of the use of dimension stock is the efficiency of its sal- 
vage department, which is so highly organized and well systema- 
tized that in 1925 alone waste material that had been salvaged in 
that plant was sold for the tidy sum of $1,500,000. 


Lumber Salvage Economies Effected 


Almost as important as the sale of this salvaged material are the 
economies effected in the plant through the salvaging of lumber and 
boxes. In this particular Dodge Bros. probably having surpassed 
any other plant. In the reclamation of boxes alone, a saving is made 
which totals several hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. 
According to records of the salvage department, 3,300,000 board feet 
of lumber was reclaimed in 1925; and in one single month this year, 
343,272 board feet was saved. All boxes arriving at the plant from 
concerns that supply equipment or material of any kind are turned 
over to a crew of men who with the aid of a portable grinder erase 
all stenciling or other markings. These boxes are utilized again in 
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the shipment of service parts and materials to other dealers. An 
average Of 4,000 boxes is reclaimed monthly. Odds and ends of 
lumber used in the manufacture of export shipping crates, which 
formerly found their way into the power house furnaces, today are 
used in car shipping and in making smaller crates. 

With the adoption of the new method of buying lumber, this sal- 
vage from waste lumber will not he such an important item in 
future, but the box salvage will continue to be an important factor in 
the economies effected in plant operation. 

This new plan of buying lumber all cut to specified dimensions 
has materially lessened the labors and worries of the purchasing 
department. All sizes and dimensions having been worked out in 
advance, and the mills from which they are bought being familiar 
with these sizes and the purposes for which they are to be used, and 
an understanding having been arrived at as to the values to be 
placed on this material, it is no longer necessary for the purchasing 


department to send out specifications, interview large numbers of 
salesmen and place business through competitive bidding or other- 
wise. That this is true was demonstrated in the fact that while this 
writer was in the office of the purchasing agent, orders were made 
out and signed for more than two million feet of lumber all cut to 
specific dimensions, the schedule having been made up by Mr. Pope 
and his assistant and sent out to the mills without any previous 
advice to them that this business was to be placed at this particular 
time. 

A significant feature of this plan of buying lumber fabricated 
at the point of production is that without in any way reducing the 
quality of the cars turned out the company is enabled to effect a 
saving of many thousands of dollars annually in freight and labor 
costs, while the producers of the material are enabled to effect an 
important saving at the mill and utilize a larger percentage of their 
timber without any sacrifice in prices or profit. 


Not “Brewster's Millions,’ But Millions for All 


[Contributed ] 


How the wagon maker of Homeville made a success by discarding old fashioned 
lumber buying methods. A little true story that will make every 
progressive lumber user do some sharp thinking 


William Bennett married Suzan Osgood in 1895 and set up house- 
keeping in the little town of Homeville, in the central part of New 
York State. William was a wheelwright by trade, and at once hung 
out his sign on a small shop which he rented at the “Four Corners.” 
He was a very likable chap. and Suzan possessed a very charming 
disposition, and right from the start they were given a very warm 
spot in the hearts of the townfolk. Quite naturally, they were favored 
by the farmers who needed wheels mended, wagon boxes repaired 
and new carriages and wagons built. 

William was kept busy, very busy; in fact, his business continued 
to grow in volume until before long it was necessary that he add to 
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Another argument for the use of wood in home construction. This 10- 
room house, 30 by 70 feet in size, was moved from Patchogue to East 
Patchogue, Long Island, New York, a distance of four miles, over the 
famous Merrick Road. Progress was made at the rate of a mile a day 





the shop and employ several men to help him turn out the work. 
Finally, after ten years of fairly profitable business, as profits were 
considered in those days, he bought a piece of land and erected a real 
wagon factory. William was a careful buyer; always tried to patron- 
ize reliable makers of lumber, and he continued to increase his busi- 
ness for perhaps another five years. Then competition became so 
keen that the prices at which he was compelled to sell did not net a 
profit; however, he continued on in the same way for another five 
years, working a little harder all the time, and wondering why with 
all his effort, his books did not show profits. One day, while Bill sat 
at his desk wondering why all this effort without gain, the mail 
brought to him a piece of advertising matter, on the front page of 
which were these words: “Custom Puts a Big Business Out of Busi- 
ness.” Bill read the whole thing through and what he read was the 
story of how a young man with a new idea entered a certain field of 
endeavor, manufacturing:a staple article used by nearly every house- 


wife in the country. This article was made principally of wood, and 
his idea was to buy this lumber kiln dried at the sawmill, so as te 
reduce the weight of the wood, because freight rates were by this 
time getting very high, and because it could be done at a much less 
cost in the South than was possible with northern labor. Then he 
would buy f. o. b. the mill, so as to realize the benefit of the reduced 
freight. Then he calculated on the principal thicknesses and widths 
and lengths of material necessary té make this article, placed his 
proposition before the sawmill, and contracted with it for special 
widths, so as to bring his waste to almost nothing. 


From this, Bill could readily see that through such a policy dimen- 
sion lumber could be laid down to his factory for only a little more 
than what he had been paying for rough lumber, all widths and all 
lengths, which he was obliged to take according to national rules. 
Practically all the manufacturer of this household article had to do 
was to assemble the pieces and have his goods ready for market. 

Well, Bill did not sleep much that night. He arose the following 
morning earlier than usual, and immediately after breakfast went 
to his desk, long before the office help arrived, in order that he might 
have an hour or so in quiet meditation on his problem as compared 
with that of the young manufacturer who had been piling up money 
so fast. He made a rough calculation of the principal sizes of lum- 
ber used in a regular wagon; then when the shop foreman arrived, he 
called him into council and told him what he was thinking about. 
They both agreed that there was much merit to the idea of this young 
manufacturer, and that they would attempt to apply it to their busi- 
ness. As soon as a list of the principal parts necessary for one wagon 
had been arranged, Bill made it his business to learn the names of the 
mills that had been cutting these special sizes. Then he invited a 
couple of salesmen representing two good mills to come and see him. 
From them he learned the real story of dimension. He had always 
thought of dimension as being very small pieces, such as chair legs 
and parts for chair backs ete., etc., but had never thought of heavy 
lumber like 4-inch oak or hickory cut and dried to exactly 8 inches 
wide by 12 or 14 feet long, from which he could cut just the parts he 
needed, without waste, as. being dimension. But as a matter of fact 
he learned from these salesmen that such lumber is as much dimen- 
sion as is the piece that is 1 inch x 1 inch x 10 inches long. 

3111 thanked the salesmen or the information which they had given, 
and arranged for them to return in two days, which they did. When 
they came back Bill laid before them a list of parts necessary to make 
one standard lumber wagon, and with this as a basis, asked for prices 
on each size and kind of wood, with the understanding that if given 
an order, such order would cover a proportionate number of each 
size, just as shown on the sample list. Bill was convinced by the 
prices quoted and the policy of doing so much of the work right in 
the mill in the South, so he placed an order with each salesman. 

The following year this factory turned out about 4,000 wagons, 
with an average net profit of approximately $20 each, which netted 
sill the neat little sum of $80,000. 

Perhaps you, gentle reader, have been following custom, and, if so, 
you, too, can benefit by snuffing out the old tallow candle method and 
pushing the button which throws the light in a twentieth century way. 
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For the first time 
since 1904 the hardwood 
lumber industry of the 
United States and Can- 
ada presented a united 
front when the twenty- 
ninth annual convention 





iH. B. CURTIN, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
President 





of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Associa- 
tion opened in the Red 
Lacquer room of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Thursday morning. Most of the members and 
visitors present, which according to incomplete 
registration figures numbered close to 1,000, 
were in their seats when President Harry B. 
Curtin, of Clarksburg, W. Va., rapped the table 
with his gavel and pronounced the meeting 
opened, 

President Curtin, in making his annual ad- 
dress, assured the convention that it would be 
short as there was much important business on 
the docket which bids fair to make this the 
most important and outstanding meeting in the 
twenty-nine years of association history. His 
whole address was along the line of peace 
in the hardwood industry and he took time to 
read the report of the joint committees of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute which 
met last fall to bring about a consolidation of 
the industry, and which he referred to as the 
treaty of This is the first year in 
twenty-five, according to Mr. Curtin, that one 
ussociation has governed all of the rules for 
grading hardwoods. 

He referred to the coming report of Charles 
N. Perrin, capable chairman of the inspection 
rules committee, as being of the utmost im 
portance, and said that he desired much dis- 
cussion, but for all to remember that the ma 
jority rules and that the will of the majority 
is the will of the association. To the new 
members he extended the most cordial greet- 
ings of the association and assured them that 
their help was needed and urgently desired in 
carrying on the organization’s extensive work. 
In closing President Curtin made a final plea 
for peace, urging the association to hold which 
it now maintained, and told the members that 
even if everything they desired in the way 
of grading provisions was not gained it was 
best to aequiesce in the knowledge that it is 
for the good of the association and that maybe 
more changes can be made next year. 





peace, 


Secretary-treasurer’s Report 

The effect on the assembly of President Cur 
tin’s short, but meaty, address was marked, and 
he was generously applauded upon conclusion. 
He then introduced Frank F. Fish, who for 
twenty-one years has served the association as 
secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Fish read his re 
port which he said was being mailed to every 
member of the association. It was as follows: 

Any trade association that has lived twenty- 
nine years, commanding, as does the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, the confidence and 
support of all branches of the industry throughout 
the world, must have been called into existence by 
conditions justifying its birth, and must also have 
met the demands arising from those conditions in 
a manner satisfactory to the industry it represents, 
or else its existence would not have 
longed for so many years. At the outset the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association adopted a 
definite program of effort, which was to establish. 
maintain and apply uniform rules for the inspec 


been pro- 


tion and measurement of hardwood lumber; and 
the complete success of its undertaking is evi- 


denced by the fact that today there is but one sys- 
tem for the inspection of hardwoods. The term 
“National Inspection” is familiar wherever hard- 
wood lumber is bought and sold, and it is accepted 


as a positive guaranty of honest grades and full 
measure. 
Overproduction of Hardwoods 

When we met in Louisville a little more than 
one year ago, the demand for hardwoods was at 
rather low ebb, though a review of opinions shown 
in the record of that convention clearly indicated 
a rather optimistic outlook and a persistent belief 
that hardwoods were soon to come into a stronger 
position. Unfortunately these optimistic views do 
not appear to have been realized, and certain it is 
that an overwhelming majority of reports indicate 
that the last fifteen months have been productive 
of scant and unsatisfactory profits, if indeed the 
industry—as such—has registered any financial 
headway whatever. If your secretary was endowed 
with the ability to submit a remedy for these evils 
it would indeed be a great pleasure, but he is not. 
However, the opinion has been reached, based on 
close observation and talks and correspondence with 
several hundred leading manufacturers and distrib- 
uters, that losses and scant margins will continue 
until the supply of hardwoods is brought to some- 
thing like a balance with demand. If a vote could 
be obtained of those best informed and actively en- 
gaged in the industry, it is the belief of your sec- 
retary that the word “overproduction” would be 
employed by practically every man. Those in best 
position to know express the belief that the worst 
is over and that we are right now entering upon 
a period of gradually expanding demand which bids 
fair to approximate a normal condition before the 
year is ended, 

Increase of Dues Suggested 

As the last year, taken as a whole, has not been 
a period of even average prosperity to the indi- 
viduals constituting this membership, the progress 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
been retarded in measure and the problem 
of registering gain in numerical strength has been 
a most difficult and trying one. Losses due to fail- 
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ures and withdrawals from business have been 
greater than in any previous like period in the 
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J. B. EDWARDS, 
Oakdale, La. ; 
Who Made Constructive Addresses 


JOHN H. KIRBY, 
Houston, Tex. ; 


plications for membership have been received. Of 
this number twelve have been declined as ineligible 
or undesirable. One hundred and sixteen members 
have been dropped on account of being delinquent ; 
seven have been expelled or suspended; failures, 
deaths and withdrawals from business number 124, 
and eight have resigned. The total number of new 
members admitted to membership during the year 
was 245, which brings the present membership in 
good standing to 1,515. As the last report showed 
1,525 members, we must record a net loss of twelve 
members. As you know, the present membership 
dues are only $50 annually. We are, perhaps, the 
only national trade association in existence oper- 
ating on a pre-war basis’ of membership dues. 
Many of our members feel that these dues are ab- 
surdly low and all out of proportion to the actual 
value of membership on a service basis. The sug- 
gestion is submitted that this convention consider 
an increase in membership dues to an amount that 
would be on a parity with other organizations. We 
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National Hardwood Lumber Associa 


are being strongly urged to enter foreign fields 
with our inspection department and to broaden the 
scope of our activities at home. There is no such 
thing in this world of business as standing stjlj, 
We must forge ahead or slip back. 
Inspection 

The total number of salaried inspectors in the 
employ of the association on Sept. 1, 1926, wag 
eighty-eight. During the first twelve months fo] 
lowing the Louisville meeting we carried about one 
hundred on the staff, but the general falling off ip 
demand and volume of shipments prompted slight 
curtailment in June and July of this year. The 
figures for the inspection department covering the 
term which closed Sept. 1, 1926, showing the exact 
amount inspected in each district and market, with 
the amount earned and cost of maintenance, are ag 
follows : 


Markets Feet Earnings Expense 
Memphis, Tenn, ...... 27,103,102 $34,476.08 $31,699.39 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .19,844,815 25,687.35 20,988.75 
Little Rock and Pine 

a eee 18,197,220 26,179.08 24,295.93 
Montreal, Que. ...... 12,645,541 17,465.71 13,771.68 
Chicago and Rockford, 

RE bie ha at acne as ol 12,522,622 17,589.08 17,251.91 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...11,058,594 15,412.14 13,599.61 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 11,052,362 15,225.55 14,410.89 
South Bend and Ft. 

Wayne, Ind. ....... 10,834,360 15,911.05 14,192.68 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 9,898,063 12,980.80 12,399.49 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 9,385,997 16,136.34 15,731.68 
Se eee 9,213,533 13,310.06 11,367.57 
= #6 ee 9,074,228 12,682.83 10,100.62 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... ,800,948 12,961.31 10,057.53 
Jackson, Miss. ....... 8,790,198 13,264.65 9,939.17 
Terente, Ont. ......0. 8,744,290 13,713.92 3,754.26 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 8,685,421 10,716.77 8,926.81 
a Ee 8,515,204 10,587.70 8,043.38 
eer 7,462,144 10,632.06 9,301.07 
New Orleans, La...... 7,212,495 11,677.91 12,859.76 
\ eae 7,071,310 11,630.11 12,113.41 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 6,951,919 10,403.87 9,512.65 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 6,493,420 $8,929.54 7,883.82 
Oshkosh and Antigo, 

RP eee 6,028,987 9,044.32 9,789.71 
Elkins and Huntington, 

i. rere 5,996,380 9,584.99 9,377.35 
Oe. BO. Betas cecscs 5,707,299 9,872.96 10,449.06 
Asheville and High 

Point, N. C......... 5,587,930 9,287.17 8,567.35 
New York City, N. Y. 5,501,856 8,198.22 8,491.83 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 5,267,961 7,131.86 5,655.18 
Shreveport and Monroe, 

FASE rene 4,600,132 7,947.72 7,203.23 
Pittsburgh, Penn. . 4,554,415 7,810.91 6,356.23 
Johnson City, Tenn.... 4,581,876 6,842.14 6,834.85 
Bay City and Saginaw, 

eee 4,472,606 5,677.31 6,230.16 
Bestem, Maes. ...ccece 4,332,205 6,260.21 4,602.41 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 4,139,611 6,332.55 5,873.39 
DG Wile seecdeces 3,669,703 5,500.48 4,895.70 
Roanoke, Va. . 3,613,289 6,024.64 1,852.90 
Beaumont, Tex. ...... 3,454,346 5,807.13 5,003.36 
San Francisco, Calif.. 3,071,682 4,012.47 4,112.48 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 2,983,397 4,229.08 4,194.88 
Demopolis and Mont 

gomery, Ala. ...... 2,962,209 4,161.39 4,467.73 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 2,796,063 4,069.47 4,554.75 
Evansville, Ind. ...... 2,419,829 3,716.68 4,174.49 
Michigan Mills ....... 40,340,983 2: are. 


Of the 365,640,545 feet measured and inspected 
under the bonded certificate of the association, 
official reinspections were requested and conducted 
on 4,236,702 feet, which is approximately 1 per- 
cent of the total. Of the quantity officially rein- 
spected claims developed on 2,122,095 feet, which 
is about one-half of 1 percent of the total quantity 
inspected during the term. The tetal claims pre 
sented, approved and paid by the association was 
$17,977.44. 

Chief Inspector 

The work of W. H. Nelson continues to give sat- 
isfaction and the result of his earnest efforts to 
bring about more uniform application of National 
rules is apparent to all who are in touch with the 
situation. In order to enable Mr. Nelson to spend 
more time instructing the inspection force, E. J. 
Diebold has been appointed assistant chief inspector 
with headquarters transferred to Chicago. Mr. 
Diebold has been in the employ of the association 
since 1915, with headquarters at Demopolis, Ala. 


Finances 
All obligations have been met promptly. In 
conformity with the by-laws calling for a complete 
annual exhibit of receipts and disbursements, the 
following figures have been taken from the assocla- 
tion’s ledgers: 


Sie dd 59 
Receipts eT eer eT rT 
EES EES CELE LOE 615,302.18 
Balance on deposit......... $10,636.34 
In government securities.... 47,400.00 


eve 58,036.34 
In addition the books show good out- 


standing accounts of 


Total resources in cash, government 
securities and good outstanding ac- 
COUntES TO .cccccoss reece 


66,456.17 


—— 


$124,492.51 
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Less complaint has been made regarding the in- 
spection rules than in former years, but in line 
with our agreement to extend close and hearty co- 
operation to all Government agencies in the gen- 
eral standardization program, we have spent much 
time in conducting tests of the various changes 
proposed. This all-important subject will be fully 
covered in the report of Charles N. Perrin, chair- 
man of the inspection rules committee. No man 
identified with the hardwood industry is better 
qualified to speak on this subject, and it is the 
pelief of your secretary that no trade association 
in the entire country has ever had more loyal, 
earnest and unselfish effort made in its behalf by 
any individual than that received by this associa- 
tion from Mr. Perrin in his capacity as chairman 
of this committee, 


Association History Reviewed 

In the early days of the National Hardwood Lum- 
per Association a majority vote of members present 
was suflicient to change the inspection standard. 
As a result hurried action was taken in one or two 
instances that was followed by unpleasant reac- 
tion. In recognition of the general demand for 
stability in standards and to safeguard the inter- 
ests of both buyer and seller, the directors sub- 
mitted a plan to the membership at our 1908 an- 
nual meeting providing for a two-thirds majority 
yote on any change in rules; and further provid- 
ing for thirty days’ notice to all members before 
rules changes or conditions could be voted upon. 
This plan received the unanimous support of the 
convention. It is my belief that you all recognize 
the fairness and wisdom of the present by-laws in 
this respect, which read as follows: 


ARTICLE IX 

Section 1. The inspection rules of this associa 
tion can be changed only at an annual meeting by 
two-thirds majority votes of the active members 
voting thereon. 

Section 2. No change in the inspection rules 
shall be considered or voted upon by the active 
membership unless such proposed change shall have 
been submitted in writing to the chairman of the 
inspection rules committee not less than ninety 
days prior to said meeting. The inspection rules 
committee shall submit to the membership through 
the secretary’s office its recommendations regard- 
ing such changes not less than thirty days prior 
to the annual meeting. 

Minor parties spring from the refusal to accept 
compromises and agreements. The refusal may 
have any number of egotistic aspects and result 
in any number of egotistic actions, because it is 
the assertion of an individual’s judgment against 
any scheme which harmonizes a great many indi- 
viduals. 

No great number of people can be joined in 
opinions which thoroughly satisfy each person to 
the agreement; what joins them is the willing- 
ness of each individual to compromise and to ac- 
cept. If each individual lumber manufacturer, 
wholesaler or consumer undertook to write the in- 
spection rules, there would be something changed, 
added or taken away. Manufacturers, distributers 
and consumers can find common ground on which 
they can unite and stand, and each probably con- 
cedes something in adhering to an association. 


Codperation Makes Association Possible 


It is this genius for compromise and putting self 
in second place which makes standardization and 
association progress possible; otherwise each an 
nual meeting might be followed by chaos and con- 
fusion. The spirit of minor parties is the spirit 
of no compromise. This not only animates the 
minor party against the major party, but it fre- 
quently animates each member of the minor party 
against all other members. The only irreducible 
minimum in a minor party is the individual. A 
minor party may be resolved into as many inde 
pendent units as it contains individuals, and fre- 
quently is. Coalition demands compromises for 
they are what hold associations together. Minor 
parties have been useful as corrective and do the 
majority much good at times, but the genuine un- 
‘ompromising minority always will be a party of 
one man. As indicated by the program of tomor- 
row’s session, this membership will vote upon cer 
tain changes in the grading rules. No matter what 
action is taken we are assured that a decision of 
4 two-thirds majority of the members of this asso 
Clation will be approved and accepted by the hard- 
wood industry. 

The most trying feature connected with the office 
of secretary of this association is the brief tenure 
of office enjoyed by its presidents. Since my con- 
hection with the association I have served under 


ion..Considers Constructive Subjects 


eleven chief executives, and when each one has 
left office it seemed to me that the association had 
suffered an irreparable loss. But the new incum- 
bent in each instance picked up the reins of gov 
ernment laid down by his predecessor, assumed the 
responsibility of office, completed the unfinished 
tasks and carried forward all the work to a suc 
fessful issue. 

The record of the retiring president requires no 
eulogy from me or any other servant of the asso- 
ciation. It has at all times been an open record, 
a clean record, and certainly a most satisfactory 
record to every member of this association. What 
ever the future may have in store for President 
Curtin, and we all hope it is nothing but the best 
of everything, he leaves behind him, as an imper- 
ishable monument—the record of two years of 
faithful and efficient service to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 

The best thing that has come to me in this work 
is the certain knowledge that at all times I have 
had the wholehearted support of this membership 
in every worthy undertaking that had for its pur- 
pose improvement of conditions under which our 
industry is conducted; and as long as I remain in 
the service of this association I shall endeavor to 
merit the same quality of support as that which 
for the last twenty-one years has so generously 
been bestowed upon my efforts. 


Upon the conclusion of Secretary Fish’s re- 
port Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., 
moved that «a committee on officers’ reports 
he appointed. ‘This motion, seconded by James 
C. West, of Cincinnati, was passed, as was a 
motion by Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, that 
the president appoint a resolutions committee. 


Outlines Work of Extension Committee 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was then introduced as chairman of the na- 
tional Lumber Trade Extension Committee and 
outlined the work of that committee besides 














HORACE F. TAYLOR, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Members of Resolutions Committee 


JOHN I. SHAFER, 
South Bend, Ind.; 


briefly surveying the status of the hardwood 
industry and showing its need for trade promo 
tion. The equation of supply and demand is 
out of balance, said Mr. Compton, and when 
ever lumbermen get together they agree that 
the cause is overproduction which must be rem 
edied either by decreased production or in- 
creased consumption, or both. He then told the 
meeting that he was there to present the propo- 
sition of the committee and was not trying to 
sell them anything or make them sign on the 
dotted line. He was letting the facts speak 
for themselves. 

In reviewing conditions and developments in 
the hardwood lumber industry, Mr. Compton 
quoted many figures for the 15-year period 
1910 to 1925 showing that a survey of the wood 
using industries disclosed a decline in the 


consumption of  hard- 
woods. His figures 
showed that most of the 
hardwoods were’ ¢on- 
sumed by the automobile 
and furniture industries, 
but that even there sub- 
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stitutes were making 
great inroads. But the 
bright side of the pic- 
ture showed that in 1910 there were 2,500 com 
mon uses for lumber, while in 1925 there were 
4,000 uses, showing the possibilities for recovery 
of the hardwood markets. 


‘*Full Speed Ahead for Lumber’’ 


Mr. Compton then launched into the subject 
‘Full Speed Ahead for Lumber’’ and briefly 
outlined the 60-page bulletin prepared on that 
subject. Considerable promotion work has been 
done the last fifteen years by the exponents of 
the various species of wood with the idea of 
seeing who could get the most patronage from 
the wood consumers and little attention had 
been paid to combating the substitutes which 
were constantly increasing. Mr. Compton em- 
phasized the point that he was not talking about 
retrieving the markets lost to lumber because 
of superiority of other materials, but about 
those markets which had been lost where wood 
was unquestionably the best. 

He told of the proposal of the committee 
which called for a campaign for five years, ex- 
pending a million dollars a year in promotion 
work. The campaign is not to be discontinued 
at the end of five years, however, but that was 
set as the minimum time in which any good 
could be done. The work will then continue as 
seems best at that time. The wholesalers, the 
sash and door men, the box manufacturers and 
everyone connected with the industry from tree 
owners and manufacturers to consumers are to 
have a part in the work. 

For the first time Mr. Compton gave some 
definite figures on the progress of the work of 
the National Lumber Trade Extension Com- 
mittee. He reported that the manufacturers 
alone so far had pledged $750,000 a year for 
five years, and that various degrees of favorable 
response from other manufacturers, when con- 
verted into contracts with the signature on the 
dotted line, should total well in advanee of $1,- 
250,000. This is without the support being 
given the campaign by other branches of the 
industry. It had been hoped by the committee 
that the campaign could be closed some time 
this fall, but it may be advisable to take a little 
longer. In closing, Mr. Compton urged the 
hardwood men to consider the facts, talk with 
their colleagues and set up no obstacles which 





would in any way interfere with the smooth 
workings of the plan. 
Work of Wholesalers’ Committee 


Upon the recommendation of Mr, Compton, 
President Curtin then called on H. F. Taylor, 
chairman of the trade extension committee of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, to say a few words about the work of 
that committee. He said that every member of 
the wholesalers’ committee was thoroughly sold 
on the proposition and had subscribed. His 
committee is cireularizing not only members 
of the association but every wholesaler in the 
lumber business. The basis on which the whole- 
salers are being asked to contribute is the in- 
significant sum of one cent a thousand feet of 
lumber sold. Mr. Taylor said that no doubt 
there were some hardwood wholesalers present 
who had not been reached by the committee 
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and he urged them to get in toueh with him and 
join the parade. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the afternoon session Presi 
dent Curtin announced the appointment of the 
resolutions and officers’ reports committees as 
foHows: 

Resolutions—-H. F. Taylor, 
EK. V. Babeock, Pittsburgh ; 
Chicago; George C. Ehemann, 
Shafer, South Bend, Ind. 

Officers’ reports——-R. C. Stimson, Memphis, chair 
man: James (. West, Cincinnati; George F. Kerns, 
Chicago; Harry E. Kline, Louisville; Charles B. 
Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 


Buffalo, chairman ; 
George B. Osgodd, 
Memphis; John 1. 


The first speaker at the afternoon session was 
J. J. Cornwell, general counsel, Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, Baltimore, Md., and former 
governor of West Virginia. His address was 
scholarly and thoughtful and dealt with the 
railroad situation of the country, past, present 
and future. Speaking not as a railroad man, 
but as a lawyer thoroughly familiar with the 
workings of the great transportation systems 
of the country, he brought the lumbermen, in- 
fluential patrons of the railroads, a great mes- 
sage on the future of the railroads. 

In opening his address Mr. Cornwell gave a 
few statistics showing that the United States, 
with 6 percent of the world’s population, con- 
trols 25 percent of the wealth of the world and 
owns one-half of the railroad mileage of the 
world. This 6 percent of the total population 


produces or converts 50 percent of the natural 
resources of the world into useful commodities. 
Regarding the financial status of the United 
States, it was brought out that $5,000,000,000 
in American sccurities were held by Europeans 
before the war, but that now this amount has 
been absorbed in this country and Europe owes 
the United States $25,000,000,000. ‘‘It is not 
surprising,’’ declared Mr. Cornwell, ‘‘that 
Kurope is jealous of the industrial, commercial 
and financial development of the United 
States.’’ Since the war amazing progress and 
advancement has been made in industry, both 
in this country and abroad. 


Recovering from War Situation 


In launching into the railroad question, the 
main thesis of his address, Mr. Cornwell related 
how the railroads were turned back to their 
owners in 1920 in deteriorated condition because 
they had been used in a time of emergency as 
part of the war machine and had not been 
operated by the Government for profit. Officials 
had a gigantic task on their hands in righting 
the situation. There was one gleam of hope, 
however, and that was the Transportation Act 
of 1920 by which the railroads were granted 
the right to charge rates which would bring a 
fair return. There was a car shortage in 1920 
which made it most difficult for the railroads 
to give shippers any kind of service. The 
slump of 1921 relieved this situation, but agi- 
tated the weak financial condition of the ear- 
riers. And to add to this trouble came the shop 


a 
strike in 1922 which cost the railroads great 
sums of money. 

In 192% the railroads spent $1,100,000,000 on 
improvements, mostly new equipment, because 
they had faith in American people and industry, 
and the great volume of business was handled 
well. In 1924 the carriers spent $700 000,000 
and repeated this expenditure in 1925, By 
means of this expenditure of $2,500,000,000 the 
railroads obtained a maximum efficiency jn 
power and equipment, Mr. Cornwell brought out, 
but in the future development must be made 
along the lines of more rails and 
terminal efficiency. 

Railroads executives know they can not rest 
on the laurels of their past and present per- 
formances. They must look to and think of the 
future, for when one ceases to grow he decays, 
continued Mr. Cornwell. If industry develops 
in the next twelve years as it has the last six, 
and there is every reason to believe it will, the 
railroads must double their investment. And 
then Mr. Cornwell drove home a point to the 
lumbermen by stating that upon the future 
successful efficiency of transportation depends 
the suecess of the lumber industry. 

Mr. Cornwell prophesied that the railroads 
of the United States will spend as much in im. 
provement and expansion of the railroads in 
the next twelve years as they have in the last 
100. And to do this they must get the money 
from the public; they must use outside capital, 
The future of railroad financing will be through 
capital stock, not bonds and securities, because 


increased 








J. B. Edwards, in Illuminating 
Address Before National Hard- 


Until a few years ago, those of us who sawed or wholesaled lumber 
thought that we had a monopoly on the credit and the worries that attend 
the marketing of hardwood boards. But it has been impressed upon us of 
late years that there is a factor in the hardwood business infinitely more 
potent than our own efforts have been. We are gradually coming to 
realize how truly the fabricators of products made from hardwoods are 
the real salesmen of hardwood lumber. 


Common Problems of Sellers of Hardwoods and the Fabricators 


Consideration of my subject is perhaps too much colored by the location 
of my companies’ operations, but, as I am most familiar with southern 
hardwoods, I naturally think direetly in terms of southern hardwoods. 
I urge you to realize that the southern hardwood men, as a class, are most 
delinquent in their consideration and adoption of modern industrial and 
merchandising thought; that they handle a great diversity of species; 
that they are far from consuming markets, and that they have perhaps 
less knowledge of the final uses of their stock than have the long estab- 
lished operators in the north. But, as I see it, all hardwood men are now 
faced with a common problem, to solve which we must ask that they who 
re-work our boards shall accept a share of the credit, and at least a por- 
tion of the worry, that we have thus far claimed as our own. The problems 
of the fabricator of hardwood products, and of the purveyor of hardwood 
lumber, are becoming constantly more closely linked, and it is inevitable 
that, on the one hand, the fabricators will be more generally engaged in 
rough lumber production, and lumbermen will be more and more iden- 
tified with the processes of re-manufacturing rough boards. That trend 
is already well under way. 


Is Maker of Products the Real Merchandiser of Hardwoods? 


I have a customer who is a good enough friend to have given me a 
recent retail price list on the hardwood trim which he makes from our 
lumber. I was exceedingly interested in the fact that this price list 
added just 100 percent to every price at which we had sold him our 
boards. A number of southern mill men make hardwood trim, and I under- 
stand that trim has been an important product of the northern sawmills 
for years. There is a multitude of other products that are made at the 
sawmill, but yet 90 to 95 percent of the product of the hardwood mill 
is still sold in the rough and shipped to the real manufacturer. And, if 
you please, is that real manufacturer (the customer as we know him 
today) not also the real merchandiser of our product? Are we not in our 
present status comparable to the clothing merchant who offers a customer, 
wanting a suit of clothes, five pounds of wool with which to make it? 


Must Turn Attention to Waste That Is at Present Avoidable 


Much of the economic waste, of the duplication of effort that goes with 
our present conversion of hardwood timber, is unavoidable. A percentage 
of it we can never avoid, even with the most meticulous arrangements for 
minimizing loss. Much waste that is unavoidable now because it does 
not pay to utilize it, will gradually begin to look like profitable material 
as conditions change. But much of the waste of today is avoidable even 
under present conditions, and it is this portion to which every one of us, 
manufacturer, wholesaler and consumer, must turn his attention. The 


result will be twofold. On the one hand we will thus help to conserve 


FOLLOWING LINES OF 


those forests which it is our privilege to convert to popular utilization, 
but which it is not our right to waste needlessly. On the other hand, by 
sineerely working to eliminate avoidable waste we will make a cleaner 
picture of ourselves in the publie eye, and we will help to refute that 
flood of specious and destructive propaganda that for so long has tended 
to destroy what is left of our industry. Through such constructive effort 
we will gradually bring stability, and consistent, reasonable profits to 
our business, 


Closer Utilization Would Lower Costs and Broaden Market 


As manufacturers of rough lumber, we are today shipping a product 
from which the re-manufacturer saws out one-third to two-thirds waste. 
Our customer pays for that waste, and for the freight charge incident 
to delivering it to his factory. It is sensible to suppose that if we could 
minimize that waste we would profit in a direct way through increasing 
the volume of usable material we manufacture under our present over- 
head. Even though this did not directly increase our visible profits, it 
would broaden the demand and the uses for that which we have to sell. 
This is so because, by turning out a greater volume of salable product 
under the same overhead charge, we would inevitably be able to offer 
goods at a less average cost. A lower cost for any commodity is, I admit, 
the first requisite to a broader sale. 


Recent Extension of Truck Hauling Made More Timber Available 


I believe that we have been too slow to realize how closely modern 
trends outside the lumber industry affect us. No one will deery the tre- 
mendous extension of our good roads, or the benefits which so many 
millions of people realize from the astounding increase in truck haul. 
But have many of us hardwood men analyzed the effect of those modern 
developments upon our own business? Through this means, a limitless 
volume of timber is made available, which has always been considered 
inaccessible. Have we yet realized how closely this has operated to keep 
production in pace with the splendid demand we have enjoyed for the last 
few years, and how far it has helped to cause relatively low prices,? We 
all know that a slight decline in demand will immediately bring a threat 
of overproduction and a tendency toward softer prices. 


Economic Manufacture and Advertising Will Broaden Market 


This condition can not be corrected through attempts to curtail pre 
duction, In the first place, there is no practical means of curtailing pr 
duction. In the second place, a restricted output is economically wrens, 
and militates directly against profit. Broadened demand, and not les- 
sened output, is the only answer. 

National advertising is necessary in increasing lumber demand, 4 
does not wholly meet requirements. National advertising of lumber yrs 
soon be actively started, but in the meantime it is necessary _ 
equip ourselves with the machinery, the experience and the knowle a 
that will enable us to follow up effectively the appeal which nations 
advertising will have to the consumer. It is a basie principle ot ange 
advertising that the follow-vp program must be just as effectively his 
carefully arranged as is the initial publicity. Therefore, applying t “ 
principle to our own business, I believe we must quickly set our business 
order so that we may Le in position most greatly to capitalize from 0 
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in the last twenty-five years 90 percent of the 
fnancing has been done by borrowing. In the 
future financing must be done by the selling of 
capital stock and to do this the railroads must 
pay dividends. And one of the first essentials 
must be stability of rates. He closed his re- 
markable address by eulogizing the railroad 
executives of the country and declared that we 
must pay tribute and do justice to the men who 
earry such a responsibility as the running of the 
greatest transportation systems of the world. 


Talks on American Liberty 


‘¢The Ambassador of Texas,’’ as President 
Curtin introduced him—John H. Kirby, of 
Houston—was the next speaker. He remarked 
that this was the first time he had had the 
pleasure of appearing before the National asso- 
ciation as &@ member and in true southern 
oratorical style he delivered an address on 
‘‘Qur Country,’’ basing his whole speech on a 
passionate discussion of American liberty. 

Mr. Kirby began by declaring that the Amer- 
iean government is the best in the world today, 
the best that human vision, wisdom and pur- 
pose ever set up among men. It has, he said, 
promoted security, thrift, advancement and 
progress during all the years of its existence. 
‘‘Jt has nurtured a culture and civilization 
equal, if not surpassing, any that ever blessed 
the world. It has enriched our people in ma- 
terial things until today the United States of 
America is the most potent nation upon the 
whole face of the earth.’’ He then told of the 


material wealth of the country compared with 
that of other countries, declaring that America’s 
greatest wealth is not due to its superior nat- 
ural resources, but to the vigor and energy of 
its people under a government that guarantees 
to each citizen security and possession of all 
that he could earn and save. 

‘“Ours,’’? he said, ‘‘is the only country on 
earth where the individual citizen, however 
humble he may be, has a contract with his gov- 
ernment and with all the other 110,000,000 peo- 
ple constituting its population, that he may own, 
control and enjoy all that he can honestly earn 
and save. In our country a citizen’s property 
can not be taken except by due process of law, 
and can not be taken for even public use ex- 
cept with just compensation. This inspiration 
to effort, this inducement to saving, this secur- 
ity in the enjoyment of what he possesses, is 
the real basis of our national wealth and all this 
comes to us through a beneficent, wise and just 
government under a written Constitution.’’ 

Mr. Kirby then explained that the citizen is 
protected in his liberties through that wise ar- 
rangement in the Constitution which separates 
the powers of government into three branches, 
legislative, executive and judicial, making each 
independent of the other, and forbidding the 
exercise by one branch of the powers lodged in 
another. Notwithstanding the fact, he said, 
that for one hundred and thirty-five years this 
wise division of powers has brought content- 
ment, happiness and security, there are today 
persons and organizations that would destroy 


this arrangement by depriving the Supreme 
Court of power to construe the law and deter- 
mine whether acts of Congress are constitutional 
or not. 

The speaker then reviewed the early history of 
the efforts of the Colonies to win their inde- 
pendence, showing that the Revolution began 
two years prior to the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He showed that the first 
conflict of arms between the citizens of New 
England and the British took place April 19, 
1775, and that the Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought June 17, 1775, more than a year before 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
While a state of war had existed for two years 
prior to July 4, 1776, there had been no formal 
declaration to that end by the Colonies or States 
as a whole. After that date all of the Colonies 
were in a state of revolution and the struggle 
was one for all and all for one. 


Colonies Freed But Not United 


Referring briefly to the articles of Confeder- 
ation under which the Revolutionary War was 
fought, the speaker called attention to the fact 
that Great Britain in the Treaty of Peace ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty and independence of 
the thirteen American Colonies individually, but 
not as a nation. ‘‘Each of these sovereign 
States,’’ said he, ‘‘might have organized such 
government as pleased its people, laying its 
foundation upon such principles and organizing 
its powers into such form as might seem to 
it capable of assuring its security and happi- 
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national advertising campaigns. One of the most necessary things is 
that we should do everything within our power to avoid waste, because 
waste is economically wrong, and because it is basically unsound merchan- 
dising for us to require our customers to pay enormous freight bills on 
the waste end of a product which is relatively expensive. 


Keeping Plants Busy by Using Waste Will Reduce Overhead 


Unless a manufacturing plant produces as nearly as possible to its 
maximum output, there is constant danger that the overhead charge will 
consume all profit. Maximum production reduces the proportionate over- 
head costs. We have a wonderful opportunity to increase the total yield 
of our plants by more careful attention te eliminating waste and produc- 
ing salable, valuable products from that reclaimed material, and so offer 
our goods at lower average cost. 


Wood for Numerous Uses Is Better and Cheaper Than Substitutes 


I recently read an article in the Nation’s Business detailing the various 
substitutes for lumber that are now, or soon will be, in common use. The 
author seemed to find great delight in thus attacking this great industry 
which employs four million men. He promises that in five years the model 
home will not contain one splinter of wood, either in construction or in 
furnishings, and that then all the forests may be used for wood pulp 
so that he and his ilk may continue to mislead the public with just such 
unfair statements as he presents in his article. He preached that the 
demolition of our forests through production of lumber is unpatriotic 
and a national calamity. That idea is being used effectively by the manu- 
facturers of substitutes. The yellow journal conversationalists are meet- 
ing with much success in teaching the public that it is unpatriotic to use 
wood. Yet, those who are familiar with the facts know that, in residences 
of moderate cost, wood must always be used as the premier construction 
material, because in its legitimate field of application it is better and 
cheaper than any substitute. In flooring, furniture, automobile bodies, 
and in the innumerable utilities for home and business, it has no equal. 
It is, though, being displaced in many instances, with resulting direct 
economic loss to the consumer. This should not be, and the fault lies 
directly at our doorstep. 

The maker of substitutes sells his wares to the consumer as finished 
products, and his success is due to that fact, more than to the merit of his 
articles. We should not, of course, strive merely to imitate others just 
because they have been successful. Our problems must be solved by us in 
our own way, but I do assert that our present methods are too much 
along the lines of least resistance. 


Hardwood Producer Must Get Closer to the Ultimate Consumers 

We must prepare ourselves to participate directly in many of the 
steps through which our rough boards are re-manufactured and re-fabri- 
cated into finished articles. We must develop a greater codrdination be- 
tween the manufacturer and the ultimate user of our material. We will 
then be closer fo our product from the tree to its final consumption, and 
therefore we will be able to participate more effectively in developing 
and controlling our markets. We will also, through that means, have a 
more intimate basis of appeal to the public, and thus our advertising will 
become most effective. The more completely we develop an active partici- 
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pation in re-manufacturing processes beyond the rough board, the more we 
will help to eliminate waste, conserve our. timber, and thus insure a 
longer life for our business—and to increase the output of salable product 
from our operations. Thereby we will spread our excessive overhead and 
so help to reduce our cost. 


Make Product Nearer Final Form and Broaden Mill Manufacture 


This problem confronts and concerns the whole industry. The whole- 
saler as well as the manufacturer can be of great assistance in this work. 
He can inform himself even more fully than at present both as to the 
manufacture of the hardwood product, and the use to which the stock 
is to be put, and can greatly assist in bringing production and con- 
sumption more closely together. 

The consumer can be of a vital help if he will work more closely with 
the lumberman. If he will give to the lumberman the information that 
will make it possible to supply raw material best suited to the job, he will 
insure a minimum of waste in the manufacturing operation. I am con- 
fident that the vast majority of conscientious lumber salesmen who seek 
intimate information regarding the customer’s manufacturing problems, 
are prompted by a sincere desire to deliver raw material most perfectly 
suited to that customer’s needs. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
if we can develop a proper and a reasonable confidence between our 
customers and ourselves, we will find countless opportunities for helping 
to make our product more closely fit the actual requirements of consump- 
tion. No industry can be successful which does not adopt every means 
of broadening manufacture at the source, and we should accordingly 
watch for every opportunity to develop our merchandising methods con- 
structively. 


Sharing Discoveries of Uses Will Take Rough Stock Off Market 


We should not be afraid, publicly and freely, to discuss methods of 
remanufacture that we have found successful. Every such item that 
effects a real material saving should be known to the industry. Each 
such development will result in the discovery of other related improve- 
ments equally serviceable, and each step forward will tend to take a 
certain measure of rough stock off the market. Thus, through intensify- 
ing our study of re-manufacture, through unceasing concentration on the 
development of more intensive merchandising, we will so broaden our 
markets, and so increase the production at the source that our industry 
will become stabilized and will be largely relieved of those incessant ups 


and downs that have made lumbering one of the relatively unprofitable 
major industries. 


United Effort on Semi-Finished Product Will Benefit Industry 


There are many things which we have not, until now, been able to con- 
sider effectively because we have not until now been united. Let us, 
therefore, treasure and foster the unity that has come to us, because 
through unity alone can we work out those constructive steps in our manu- 
facturing and our merchandising developments, without which we can 
never hope for success. Let us apply ourselves to developing our partici- 
pation in the initial steps of remanufacture, so that we will be able to 
offer a semi-finished product at the least cost to our customer, and thereby 
broaden our market and lend stability and permanence to our business. 
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Each of these States did try to exercise 
certain national powers and utter confusion 
and chaos resulted. Even though we had won 
our liberty we had no effective form of 
government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and there were disorder and dismay every 
where. Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts se- 
verely tested the power of that State to main- 
A mob composed largely of unpaid 
soldiers drove the Continental 
Philadelphia. Tax gatherers 
harried the people in all the commonwealths. 
There was ulmost war between some of the 
States over the collection of customs at State 
lines. There was no reason for this confusion 
except the fact that we had no effective general 
government. The one erected under the Articles 
of Confederation had not adequate power. We 
had in our midst then the great patriots who 
had fought and won the Revolutionary War, 
who had prepared and proclaimed to the world 
the matehless Declaration of Independence, men 
of patriotism and brains and conscience, and 
yet disorder prevailed in the various common- 
wealths.’’ 

This generally unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs, he said, led the States to send delegates 
to a convention to give thought and considera- 
tion to the organization of a more effective gov- 
ernment. These delegates met at Philadelphia 
in May, 1787, and there were such wide differ- 
ences of opinion among them as to the form of 
government to be set up that eight weeks passed 
in discussion before a single line was written or 
agreed upon in the proposed new constitution. 
Referring to the proposal at this stage made by 
Benjamin Franklin that the Convention eall in 
a member of the clergy to invoke divine guid- 
ance in its deliberations, the speaker said that 
though this was not done the suggestion seems 
to have had a wholesome effect. ‘‘From this 
time on the great God of peace and harmony 
seemed to influence the deliberations of this 
great body. The delegates composed their dif- 
ferences in some measure and they finally com- 
pleted a constitution and submitted it for the 
consideration of the States, with the provision 
that when nine of the States had ratified it, it 
should become binding upon those so ratify- 
ing.’’ 

Mr. Kirby then quoted the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States, and referred 
to the fact that though sixty-five delegates were 
elected to the Constitutional Convention, only 
fifty-five attended, and of these only thirty-nine 
were willing to accept the Constitution as for- 
mulated and to sign their names to it. The 
principal objection to the Constitution as adopt- 
ed by the Convention, he said, was the omission 
from it of a bill of rights. Debates in the 
various States over the adoption of the Consti- 
tution brought out these objections and resulted 
in the proposal of ratification, with the under- 
standing that immediate consideration of cer- 
tain amendments should be given by Congress 
at its first session. 


States Demand Bill of Rights 


Mr. Kirby said further: ‘‘Our forefathers 
were so jealous of their liberties that they were 
unwilling to risk even themselves with them lest 
they be encroached upon; therefore, it was in- 
sisted that certain inalienable rights of the 
States be safeguarded by the Constitution itself 
so that any encroachment thereon would be a 
usurpation and unlawful, and from which the 
people of the States might have redress through 
the courts. The Government thus set up fol- 
lowed closely the eternal principles of liberty 
and right proclaimed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and it is today the oldest govern- 
ment on earth. Every nation of the world has 
changed its form of government since this Con- 
stitution was adopted.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Kirby said: ‘‘Por nearly 
eighty years after the adoption of this Consti- 
tution it was not amended in any substantial 
particular though frequent efforts were made to 
do so. Finally in the heat and passion, excite- 
ment and hatred, resulting from the great Civil 
War, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments were added, and during the great 
World War the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
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Note: A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Oct. 2 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Amendments were added, placing further limi- 
tations upon the right of the States to control 
in local affairs.’’ 
What Liberty Means to a Citizen 
teferring to the safeguards to religious lib- 
erty provided by the Constitution, Mr. Kirby 


closed with the following: ‘‘Psalm of Lib- 
erty,’’ which he used in an address before his 
employees at Blox, Jasper County, Texas, July 
4, 1924: 


Liberty is the right to be free. 

Liberty is the right to love the Constitution 
and its guaranties and to rely upon them. 

Liberty is the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of your own conscience. 

Liberty is the right to reject the doctrine of 
any church whose dogmas you can not accept. 

Liberty is the right to think as you will, to 
worship as you will, to act as you will. 

Liberty is the right to believe in the creation 
of the world and of Adam and Eve as recorded 
in the Book of Genesis without the consent of 
any scientist. 

Liberty is the right to believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God without the consent of the 
Jews. 

Liberty is the right to believe In all the mira- 
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cles of the New Testament without the consent 
of the materialists. 

Liberty is the right to accept the Sermon on 
the Mount without the consent of the Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists or heathens. 

Liberty is the right to act upon your beliefs 
without making apology to any person or organ- 
ization on earth, you being individually responsi- 
ble to God for your views and actions. 

Liberty is the right to be sprinkled without 
consent of the Immersionists and to be immersed 
without the consent of the Sprinklers. 

Liberty is the right to be a Christian without 
the consent of the Jews and to believe in Judaism 
without the consent of the Christians. 

Liberty is the right to be an infidel, atheist or 
agnostic without the consent of the government. 

Liberty is the right to be a Catholic without 
the consent of the Protestants and to be a Prot- 
estant without the consent of the Catholics. 

Liberty is the right to be a Christian Scientist 
without the consent of either Protestants or 
Catholics and without the approval of Materia 
Medica. 

Liberty Is the right to eat and drink what you 
will, being responsible to society for any abuse 
of the privilege. ' 

Liberty means freedom of mind and spirit. 

Liberty is the same today, yesterday and for- 
ever. 





Liberty built fires that enkindled the revolu. 
tionary spirit. 

Liberty as typified by Patrick Henry of Vir. 
ginia and James Otis of Massachusetts was fin. 
ally the heritage of these American States. 

Liberty is so precious that man will sacrifice 
life itself in its defense. 

Liberty is the dearest word in the lexicon of 
the patriot. 

Liberty is so valued that men will sacrifice 
their lives and their property that it may descend 
as a heritage to their posterity. 

Liberty is the most precious word in any lan. 
guage, meaning freedom, not license; privilege, 
not preference. 

Liberty is the sweetest word upon the lips of 
the thousands who have died for it. 

Liberty is the right to be secure in your per. 
son, houses, papers, and effects. 

Liberty is the right in all criminal matters to 
be tried by a jury of your countrymen, to be in. 
formed of the nature of the accusations against 
you, to be confronted with witnesses who accuse 
you, to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in your own behalf, and to be repre. 
sented by counsel in your own defense. 

Liberty is the right to enjoy and control all 
you can honestly earn and save. 

Liberty is the right to be secure in your 
property so that it can not be taken even for 
public use except with just compensation. 

Liberty is the right of yourself and family to 
be secure in your home without the meddling of 
any organization, church or government. 

Liberty is the right to control your own chil- 
dren, bringing them up in the fear of the Lord 
if you choose without any meddling from any 
governmental agency, whether State or Federal. 

Liberty is the right to send your children to 
such schools and have them taught in such 
branches as in your judgment will make them 
useful men and women. 

Liberty is the right to require your children to 
perform certain essential services without coer- 
cion from your government. 

Liberty is the right to be secure from the ex- 
actions of privately organized regulators. 

Liberty is the right to aid a deserving negro 
without being waited upon by the Ku Klux Klan. 

Liberty means equality of opportunity in the 
struggle for existence. 

Liberty means safety of home, family and 
children. 

Liberty means freedom of action in all matters 
which concern one’s self alone. 

Finally, the speaker said, liberty today is 
menaced by the ignorant and venal and it must 
be rescued by the unselfish and patriotic. ‘‘I 
wish,’’ he said, ‘‘to reassert that this is the 
oldest and best government in the world today; 
that our people are the most prosperous and 
they ought to be the most contented. They 
ought to love their great government and most 
of them do. They ought to feel that these free 
institutions and these great liberties which they 
enjoy are a trust in their hands, to be guarded 
with their lives and safely transmitted to their 
posterity.’’ 

The next address was by J. B. Edwards, 
Oakdale, La., president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, who chose as his subject 
‘‘The Lines of Least Resistance.’’ [Mr. 
Edwards’ address appears in full on pages 60-61 
of this issue.—EDITOor. | 





The afternoon session was closed by an in- 


structive address on ‘‘The Future of American 
Hardwoods’’ by V. H. Sonderegger, vice presi- 
dent of Banzhaf & Watson, forest engineers, of 
New Orleans, La. [His address appears on 
pages 63 to 65 of this issue.—EDITOR. | 


BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The annual banquet of the association, the 
social highlight of the convention, was held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House 
Thursday evening. Approximately 900 lumber- 
men and guests packed the spacious banquet 
hall and enjoyed a sumptuous banquet served 
in the style that has made the Palmer House 
famous. Select entertainment and music dur- 


ing and after the banquet made it an evening 
long to be remembered by those present. 
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The Future of 


American Hardwoods 


Referring to the indiscriminate propaganda 
regarding the depletion of the timber supply in 
the United States, Mr. Sonderegger said that 
he divided agitators and propagandists into two 
One class ineludes those who have never 
been employed in the forest products industry 
and who are not competent through either ex- 
perience or education to give information on the 
timber question. The other includes the sub- 
stitutes and imitation manufacturers who are 
using the ‘‘save the tree’’ propaganda for push- 
ing forward their own materials to supplant 
lumber. The forest products development, he 
said, primarily is the duty and the responsibility 
of the land owner. A reasonable amount of 
propaganda as to the needs of timber develop- 
ment is approved, as the land owner must have 
public support and coéperation. From his own 
investigation and analysis, he said, he found 
that although the timber supplies of the United 
States are being heavily cut into, their use is 
not bringing about the calamity that has been 
predicted. 


classes. 


The oldest timber producing area in the 
United States, he said, consists of the North 
Atlantic group, with Pennsylvania as the south- 
ern boundary, Maine as the northern boundary 
and New York as the western boundary, an area 
that has been logged for nearly two hundred 
years. This belt now produces 8.5 percent of 
all the hardwoods manufactured in the United 
States, a great deal of which is cut from second 
growth timber on old farms and cuttings aban- 
doned in the last twenty-five years. The Lake 
States region, including Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, is producing 16 percent of the 
hardwood timber, Mr. Sonderegger said, and is 
in no way depleted. The upper Mississippi 
Valley, often referred to as practically denuded, 
still produces 8 percent, and the western States 
which have always been a minor factor, produce 
one-half of one percent of the national supply 
of hardwood. Without denying the fact that 


these regions have 
Old Regions reached a low level of 

: x production, the speaker 
Still Producing declared that they are not 
yet cut out, and are still 
producing and will produce lumber in the years 
to come. About 25 percent of these sections 
will obtain logs from the farmer’s wood lots, 
which are today a guaranty to the industry for 
its saw logs in the future. 

The greatest area of production, Mr. Sonde- 
regger said, lies south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, producing 67 percent of the total hardwood 
cut, and itemized by species as follows: 


Percent Percent 
Red Gum ...... 98 Cottonwood ...... 56 
Tupelo ........ 98 Sees eae 4 37 
Yellow Poplar ..95 Basswood ........ 20 
Hickory ....... 83 Seer 20 
a 81 . SRT: 20 
Sycamore ...... 76 I asa ie aia nae dons 14 
Chestnut ...... 74 aera 4 
ME ascearceus 70 Miscellaneous ....70 


Continuing, Mr. Sonderegger said: 


_ The southern hardwood belt may be grouped 
nto two distinct areas, namely: the Appalachian 
area, which produces 27 percent of the output, 
and the South Atlantie or Coastal Plain area, 
whieh is producing 40 percent. 

The southern hardwood belt contains at present 
the largest reservoir of hardwoods on the North 
American continent. The visible supply of tim- 
her in the Appalachian area and the Coastal Plain 
‘8 approximately twenty-five years under the pres- 
ent production.- It is true that the constant de- 
mand will lower the production in the northern 
and western States, and will necessitate increased 
Production in the southern belt. It is my estimate 
that with this change, the South will furnish con- 
tinuously for the next twenty years the nation’s 
demands for hardwoods and primarily from virgin 


timber. With the increased prices of stumpage 
and the increased prices of the manufactured arti- 
cle, the Central and South American forest re- 
sources will be rapidly exploited. <A great many 
of the species in that section are the equivalent to 
or make good substitutes for the present lumber 
we are using. The Central American hardwoods 
will not conflict with our American production, 
and in fact, will be a basis of furnishing a sup- 
ply at a cost equal to our American products. 


Mr. Sonderegger said that the North Amer- 
ican hardwood timber supply is in a far better 
condition than the softwood supply, largely be- 
cause the softwood timber has been more rapidly 
eut and because the fire hazard has reduced the 
capacity of the timber lands to regrow timber. 
The hardwood industry has been more fortunate 
because the economic conditions have favored a 
sort of selective logging. Unconsciously the 
hardwood operators have been removing the best 
timber available and salable, leaving in the 
woods the small diameters and the unwanted 
and low grade species. The natural condition 
permits rapid reseeding and rapid development 
of the new timber crops. It is regrowth of this 
kind in the New England States that is afford- 
ing a basis for scientific data for the guidance 
of future development of timber growing. 


In this connection Mr. Sonderegger referred 
to some of the information that Raphael Zon, 


director of the Lake 

H States Forest Experiment 
Regrowth Gives Station, has submitted as 
Increment Data q result of recent study. 
In the South also the Ap- 
palachian Forest Experiment Station, he said, 
is getting a great deal of information on the 
old cuttings in that area, studying many stands 
of second growth timber from thirty to fifty 
years or over in age. All of these hardwood 
areas, he said, do not have a long growing sea- 
son, and are hindered by winters of long dura- 
tion and extreme cold, with the exception of the 
Appalachian area which is subject to short, 
freezing winters, and has a fair growing season. 
It is to the Coastal Plain that the nation must 
look, he said, for its present and future virgin 
and second growth hardwood, because it has a 
long growing season. 


The South is primarily a forest area, the 
speaker said, with its vast areas of cut-over land, 
estimated variously at about 155,000,000 acres, 
and there is no doubt that these lands will, for 
the next half-century at least, be primarily 
devoted to the growing of timber. Continuing 
Mr. Sonderegger said: 


The Coastal Plain has approximately 25,000,000 
acres of cut-over hardwood land and these lands 
are idle, and 75 pereent of them can not be de- 
veloped into agricultural lands within a reasonable 
time. In the Coastal Plain alone, our tentative 
figures show a minimum of 500 board feet an acre 
a year growth for hardwoods. Assuming that 
the States will protect the landowner to a point 
where he can raise timber and permit the acreage 
to develop into a new crop, these lands will pro 
duce in one year, approximately 12,500,000,000 
board feet, which is nearly twice the present na- 
tional production. However, complete rebuilding 
of this vast cut-over hardwood land will never be 
attained, and it is assumed that if one-half of the 
idle hardwood lands today can be developed to a 
timber growing business, the Coastal Plain alone 
ean furnish the present production of hardwoods. 

As to how I arrived at these figures I can pre- 
sent to you the following information I have picked 
up at random during the last year to prove my 
previous assertions as to the remarkable growth, 
not only in southern pines but also in southern 
hardwoods. Acre for acre, and tree for tree, hard- 
wood reforestation exceeds softwood reforestation 
by less expense for supervision and fire protec- 
tion, and a greater increase of products per acre 
per year. 


By V. H. Sonderegger, 
Vice President 
Banzhaf & Watson, (Inc.) 
New Orleans, La. 


In support of his assertions regarding the 
remarkable growth not only of Southern pine 


a but of southern hard- 
Already Utilizing wood, Mr. Sonderegger 
Second Growth 


cited facts and figures 
as follows: 

In Mississippi, I encountered an ax-handle 
maker, who was cutting hickory stock for his 
material on cut-over hardwood bottoms. The tree 
he was working on was 8 inches in diameter, 17 
years old, and 42 feet high. In the central part 
of Louisiana in a virgin tract of timber, I checked 
up three trees as follows: a pin oak 26 inches in 
diameter, 33 years old, and 80 feet high; a yellow 
butt or red oak 35 inches in diameter, 60 years 
old, and 95 feet high; and a red oak 68 inches 
in diameter, 108 years old and 110 feet high. In 
north Louisiana in the Tensas bottoms, I found 
a water oak 19 inches in diameter, 27 years old 
and 61 feet in height. Ash in the same region 
was 20 inches in diameter, 30 years old and 52 
feet high; gum, 18 inches in diameter, 35 years 
old and 100 feet high. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Sonderegger said, that 
the southern hardwood belt grows timber from 
three to five times as fast as any other area in 
the United States. It would be an interesting 
experiment, he said, if his hearers would ex- 
amine their hardwood lumber that comes from 
the Coastal Plain and notice the width of the 
grains or annual rings. Although this will not 
give them the age of the tree from which the 
board was cut, it will give a notion of the rate 
of growth of the tree from which the board was 
manufactured. Recently, he said, he checked 
up a twenty-five-year old stand of second growth 
hardwoods, which was an old field twenty-six 
years ago. Examination showed that the oldest 
tree on the tract was twenty-five years of age. 
Computing the total wood contents down to four 
inches his estimate showed a total yield con- 
verted to board feet under Seribner seale, of 
17,500. Three hundred and one trees were 
found on this acre, 80 percent red oak, and the 
rest gum, elm, and hackberry. Fourteen of the 
trees produced 3,500 feet in logs measuring 12 
inches at the small end of a 16-foot log, to the 
largest measuring 16 inches, and thirty-five trees 
produced 100 ties, or approximately 3,000 board 
feet. This left 251 trees intact and ready to put 
on increased growth in the coming years. The 
remaining trees averaged ten years of age and 
up, and measured four inches and up in diame- 
ter. 

Continuing, Mr. Sonderegger said: 

It is from such data that I am fully convinced 
that the South will be a continuous source of pro- 

duction of present 


e ° and future hard- 
Selective Logging woods, and that 
° the lumberman and 

Assures Reforestation landowner recog- 
nizing one-half of 


the possibilities I have mentioned will begin to 
develop and protect his timber lands for a new 
timber crop, under a practical and efficient refor- 
estation program. ‘To such landowners as do not 
believe in reforestation, or care to hold their lands 
for future timber, I would recommend that they 
leave their cut-over lands in good shape as they 
will sell more readily to the investors who believe 
in future timber development. 

It is also fitting that I give you a report of 
progress that is being made on the Lote Thistle- 
thwaite Forest Reserve, the only large hardwood 
reforestation project in the South. ‘This tract of 
timber is the pioneer of southern reforestation. 
The owners operated it under forestry principles, 
divided into two basic operations, fire protection 
and selective logging. In seventeen years very lit- 
tle fire damage if any has occurred. As forester 
to the Thistlethwaite Lumber Co. I made an in- 
spection this year of the reserve, and found that 
only three fires had started, burning a total area of 
five acres out of 11,300. ‘This is remarkable, as 


the fires occurred in the hazard season and in 
isolated spots, heavy with underbrush and in- 
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flammable matter. Two wardens are employed on 
this tract and their efficiency is proved by the 
fire record I have reported. 

The small and low grade trees have been put- 
ting on a rapid growth each year. The annual 
increased diameters average from %- to ™%-inch 
per year. Not only are the trees left producing 
a fast increase each year in wood, but they also 
have reseeded the entire stand. Eighty percent of 
the Thistlethwaite reforestation project consists 
of red oak, white oak, hickory and ash, and the 
balance is gum, elm, hackberry and sycamore. The 
average height of the present new hardwood forest 
varies from 45 to 60 feet. Experiments have been 
started on this tract in developing different meth- 
ods of growing timber. At present, two plots have 
been partly completed in eliminating all minor 
species and defective trees and catering to the 
rapid growing and more valuable species. Rate 
growth studies have been made but at present 
nothing definite can be stated, as not enough acre- 
age has been gone over to issue a report showing 
the average growth. My field notes so far, have 
shown variations of from 500 board feet to 1,700 
board feet an acre on the timber types. We do 
not believe that the findings of one acre should 
be applied to the general area, and it is in this 
manner we are trying to find the average growth 
distributed over the whole area of fast, medium, 
and slow growing timber. 

The fire hazards are being reduced, as the young 
timber has reached an overhead canopy which is 
rapidly closing in and shading out much of the 
undesirable underbrush. 

Stock is permitted to range on this area, which 
is materially helping in reducing the dense grass 
and other vegetable material, which cattle like to 
eat. Hogs are the only animals barred from this 
area, as hogs are very disastrous to the mast or 
seeds that the more valuable trees, such as the 
oaks and hickories, produce. 

A great deal of virgin timber in the South died 
during the drouth of 1924 and 1925. The re- 
markable feature of the Thistlethwaite Reserve was 
that no timber was killed by the drouth, and this 
can be traced to but one definite source, this area 
has not been burned over in the last seventeen 
years and the ground cover was dense enough to 
retain moisture and carry the trees through the 
drouth. * * * 

We must not forget the other belts of hardwood 
timber, as all of these will be producing second 
growth timber to a large extent. The Appalachian 
area will come second to the Coastal Plain, the 
North Atlantic States coming third, with the Lake 
States and upper Mississippi Valley following. 

It may be of interest to know that the future 
timber production will revolve about the States 
producing the most lumber at present. * * * 

At present, we are face to face with the future. 
Shall we continue to go along the road of least 
resistance and permit 
the inexperienced and 
uninformed agitators 
constantly to harass our 
industry, or shall we 
recognize that there is 
some food for thought 
and study and lay our 


Survey of 
Resources and 
Prospects Needed 


plans accordingly ? 

The forest products industry can not be changed 
through revolution, as so many faddists and alarm- 
ists are advocating. The present and future pro- 
duction must come through the adoption of meth- 
ods of efficiency in the woods, in the mills, and in 
the woodworking industries. As a unit, the hard- 
wood industry must make a survey. An intimate 
knowledge of the virgin hardwood timber on hand 
is essential. A detailed inventory of the cut-over 
lands and their contents and expectations must be 
obtained. Finally, an idea of the supply of in- 
dividual species must be made. With these facts 
the manufacturer can codperate and plan his fu- 
ture operations. 


My experience in the soft- and hardwood branch- 
es, and my knowledge of timber supplies permit 
me to make the following statements and recom- 
mendations: 

The hardwood industry can become a permanent 
and stable industry for the present and future 
upon the following plans of action: Beginning with 
the woods, more efficient methods must be used in 
developing the logging supplies. In the past, 
through overproduction and non-marketable values 
of unwanted species, a great deal of timber has 
been left on the ground. It is true that a great 
deal of timber has been unnecessarily cut into 
wrong lengths and wasted. To overcome this de- 
ficiency, closer supervision must be given by the 
lumber executive. When the lumber costs are 
analyzed, you will find that 80 percent of the 
cost of lumber is spent from the stump to the 
back end of the mill. This figure may vary some- 
what with localities, but is accepted as fair. 
With this as a fact, is it good business for the 
average manufacturer to give only 15 to 25 per- 
cent of his thought and time to the woods? I 


believe if the same amount of time were given to 
the woods in proportion to the amount of money 
spent that the lumber industry would be far bet- 
ter off for present and future supply of forest 
products. 

With more detailed supervision from the execu- 
tives, the forests would automatically come under 

selective logging. 
ae Selective 1 ogging 
Closer Supervision of is a method of 
° taking out mer- 
Woods Work Required chantable timber 
that has a value 
and that can be sold at a ready profit. In selective 
logging, the undesirable and small species are left ; 
the method of operating depending upon the an- 
nual growth that the lands are capable of mak- 
ing. The undesirable species are left standing in 
the woods, where they increase their volume at 
very little expense to the landowner. Selective 
logging overcomes large output of low grade lum- 
ber that is accumulated in the yards, and selective 
logging again eliminates the finances involved in 
the manufacture of this unwanted material, draw- 
ing interest and taking up space; whereas, if left 
in the woods under selective methods, the ques- 
tion of cost and yardage is overcome. It is often 
argued that the timber so left will increase the 
logging costs. This is not true as selective logging 
takes care of the proper felling of timber and 
leaves the woods in such shape that the second 
and future crops can be readily reached. 

Another point to remember in the leaving of 
the small trees and the unwanted species is the 
fact that if proper protection is given, which is 
primarily protection against fire, this timber will 
increase its growth annually from 9 to 23 percent, 
depending upon the locality. Two of the fore- 
most exponents in the timber growing business, 
both experienced and conservative foresters with 
splendid records in scientific forestry and also with 
intimate knowledge of lumber manufacture ; name- 
ly, Austin Cary and W. W. Ashe, have worked out 
cost statements that prove beyond doubt that small 
timber is a losing proposition when manufactured 
into lumber, and that these small trees are of 
greater value and are better revenue producers 
if left in the woods, as their growth will be in- 
creased materially and future market conditions 
will be such that the selling prices will justify 
removing the small trees, which have increased 
their volume, at a profit to the landowner or the 
manufacturer. 

A great deal has been said about the fertility 
of the soil, in which hardwood timber grows. 

Arguments have 
been advanced that 


Further Agricultural the present cut- 


over hardwood 
Development Remote [Nig because ot 


their fertility, are 
future agricultural lands, and to the landowner 
who has a large tract of cut-over hardwood land, 
this problem is becoming serious. He is realizing 
that this land is not fit for agriculture at present, 
and over 60 percent of this acreage will never be 
adaptable to agriculture. This is especially true 
in the southern hardwood belt; and, taking the 
Coastal Plain as one example, the hardwood type 
in the alluvial bottoms behind the levees and in 
the low swags are periodically submerged by 
rain water and overflows of small creeks that are 
running behind the levees. These lands are of a 
stiff, waxy formation and are not adapted to the 
present agricultural requirements. They are stiff 
and waxy when wet and when dry during the sum- 
mer months, are semi-shale in consistency. 

The predominating type of hardwoods in the 
Coastal Plain is found in the upland stream bot- 
toms that vary in length from thirty to seventy 
miles and in width from a mile to five miles. 
This type of land, with but few exceptions, can 
not be reclaimed profitably. The streams meander 
badly, the bottoms are cut up with many small 
bayous and the building of levees and drainage 
expenditures will not be justified by the amount 
of land reclaimed. These lands have but one use 
and that is timber production, and after the young 
timber has been developed to a 10-year growth, 
there is a secondary use of stockraising and trap- 
ping. 

In the Appalachian area there are three general 
types of cut-over lands to be considered; namely, 
the ridge type, the slope type, and the cove type. 
The ridge type is semi-barren and produces slow 
growing timber. The hardwood timber that is 
produced on this type is of a low grade and will 
not affect the future supply much. On the slope 
type, the soil is somewhat better and the timber 
growth consists of more species and somewhat 
better annual increases. The slope type and the 
ridge type of the mountain sections are practically 
given over to timber growing, supplemented with 
stockraising and other byproduct development. 
The third and best type is the cove type, or bot- 
tom land in the valleys, ravines and creek bottoms. 
A fair proportion of this type will be developed 


$s 


into agricultural land, but from the opinion of 
experts and from my own intimate knowledge, a 


greater portion of this cove type will be used 
for timber growing, producing the high grades 


of timber, such as yellow poplar, walnut, maple 
and predominating species of the Appalachian area. 
The second step for continued development and 
constant production is closer utilization at the 
mills. With selective log. 
ging established, and with 
the saw logs being cut up 
to the demands of the mar. 
ket, the mills can work up 
a more efficient program of 
closer utilization of the log 
into the grades demanded 
by the market. The room for greatest improvye- 
ment will be in the development of custom gsaw- 
ing, and the working up of dimension stock. | 
believe that if the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association will study the following and work out 
plans accordingly, it will mean a prolonged sup- 
ply of timber and a prolonged supply of mer. 
chandise to the consumer. As nearly 70 percent 
of the hardwood production comes from the South, 
it will be necessary to change the system of mer. 
chandising to a great extent. Why should the 
lumber manufacturer of the South send his high 
grade material to the North to be cut up for 
refabrication and remanufacture? In the South, 
we have a climate in which labor can be employed 
all the year, our living conditions are much 
cheaper and our health conditions are far superior 
to the North. Labor is a great deal cheaper and more 
contented in the South than in the North. With 
these conditions, there is no reason why the whole- 
sale and the woodworking industries can not order 
their material in specified sizes in accordance with 
their needs at a much lower cost of production. 


During the last five years, I have been intimate- 
ly connected with the lumber industry and have 
contact with a number of mills that have studied 
the remanufacture of special hardwoods, and are 
at present making the material for the woodwork- 
ing industry to sizes ordered. The general results 
are as follows: First, No. 3 Common and No. 
2 Common are being primarily used to furnish 
clear material in various lengths that the wood- 
working industry needs. A market movement is 
established for the low grade lumber. The addi- 
tional investment in reworking is brought back 
manifold, and the profit from such utilization meth- 
ods in many instances exceeds the profit of the 
average sale price of lumber. Going down the line, 
the woodworking industry is satisfied with the 
material, as the high cost of reworking with ex- 
pensive labor is eliminated. 

The mills that I have contact with and that 
are specializing in dimension and custom sawing, 
have not only convinced me but also themselves 
that this method of marketing is the future solu- 
tion of closer utilization of the lumber manufac- 
tured ; that is, it is a means of getting rid of the 
“hard to move” stock that has been accumulating 
in the yards. The only obstacle that we have been 
able to find is that we do not have a medium of 
exchange of information. I believe that the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association through a 
special service could develop this method of in- 
creasing production by forming an exchange to 
acquaint the woodworking industries of what ma- 
terial is on hand and what material can be worked; 
and in turn, notify the manufacturers of these 
demands and let them supply the woodworking 
industries with this material. 


The other obstacle encountered is the fact that 
a great many of the woodworking industries think 
that this material is made from waste, and try to 
purchase it at low prices. This attitude should be 
overcome as the industry is only furnishing high 
grade material in accordance with grade and spec- 
ifications asked for. 


Another method to develop is through the sales 
agencies. If lumber manufacturers would have 
their salesmen trace up their orders and find out 
what the material is being used for, they could 
then furnish their customers with proof that they 
could obtain the remanufactured stock at prices 
somewhat lower than the lumber they are buying. 
This would add an inducement to closer utilization 
in the mill. 

As my time is limited and as to detail utiliza- 
tion in the woods and mill would necessitate a long 
paper, I will summarize 
the generalities I have 
expressed to you: 

First, the future of 
American hardwoods is 
good, and for the next 
twenty-five years the South alone can maintain 
the present production, and with proper plans 
provide the future supply. : 

Second, with the depletion of the virgin timber, 
under selective logging methods, the second growth 
timber is rapidly coming to the front. In_ the 


Custom Sawing 
and Closer 
Utilization Next 


Sound Forestry 
Program Outlined 


Coastal Plain, the future supply of hardwoods is 
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coming back at a rapid rate and the future growth, 
showing a minimum of 500 board feet an acre 
a year to as high as 1,500 board feet an acre a 
year. The average growth for the bottom lands 
that I have found is about 750 board feet 
an acre a year, and these figures may vary slightly 
above or below, but in my own mind will come 
over that mark. 

It is also interesting to know that the so-called 
virgin forests in our section of the South are not 
as old as has been believed. The typical hardwood 
timber belt in our southern section produces from 
20 to 45 percent of the saw logs that are 50 years 
or under in age. All types of merchantable hard- 
woods are rapidly reproducing on the cut-over 
lands, with the exception of two species, namely, 
cypress and white oak. By that I mean that the 
future supply of this material will not be close 
grained white oak, or red heart cypress. Like the 
close grained longleaf pine, this material in twenty- 
five years will be a searce article. The value of 
these three species depends on close grain, which 
only slow growing trees can produce. 

Cypress is coming back fast, but not as red 
heart cypress, and not in its original stands. The 
new product is reseeding on the ridges, adjoining 
the cypress brakes. The young trees are growing 


rapidly and the product is yellow and yellow-white 
wood that can not be compared with the old vir- 
gin tidewater cypress. The white oaks are grow- 
ing rapidly, but are generally wide grained and 
can not be compared to our original white oak. 

With all these facts and information being slow- 
ly developed, the future of the hardwood supply 
is assyred, with the following general plans to 
follow : 

First, a complete analysis of the timber that is 
being operated and plans developed to operate 
under the selective logging plan. The fire preven- 
tion program must be started, and with this as 
a basis selective logging can be formulated. With 
this plan worked out, Nature does the work, arti- 
ficial planting is unnecessary, and the trees left 
automatically reseed the land and keep them in 


- proper forest growth. 


Second, closer utilization methods at the mill, 
through better logs obtained from selective log- 
ging, will increase both lumber and revenue. 


Third, intense study of marketing the lumber 
and studying the wants of the woodworking and 
refabrication industries will assist materially in 
using lumber that at present is in the yard and 
“hard to move.” 


With these three fundamentals of business and 
with administration, efficient operation, and an 
intensive merchandising campaign, there is no ques- 
tion that the future supply of hardwoods will be 
continuous. Today, the hardwood industry is fac- 
ing the same issue that the softwood operators 
had to contend with fifteen years ago. At that 
time there was little information on timber grow- 
ing, and the few pioneers who understood the tim- 
ber growth were at that time ridiculed. During 
that period, the softwood operators materially less- 
ened their output from lack of proper information 
and systematic woods operation. However, this 
condition in the softwood industry is past, and the 
landowners are fully awake to reforestation and 
closer utilization developments and are now gen- 
erally throughout the South developing their future 
timber lands, and refuting the erroneous ideas 
that have been propagated, that southern pine is 
at a low ebb. 

The hardwood industry is recognizing the pres- 
ent and future conditions and has the experi- 
ences of the past and, with codperation and de- 
velopment, from now on can not only assure the 
public, but can guarantee the wholesalers and 
woodworking industry a constant supply of the 
materials that are needed. 


News Notes From Southern Centers 


Secures Mill Construction Contracts 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 20. — Thrall & 
Shea, of this city, have just been awarded the 
contract for the construction of a sawmill for 
the Dierks Lumber Co. at Pine Valley, Ark. 
The mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet 
daily and will cost approximately $500,000. 
Work will. begin immediately and the plant 
rushed to completion. 

The Choctaw Lumber Co. has also awarded 
Thrall & Shea a contract for rebuilding the 
company’s mill at Wright City, Okla. This 
contract calls for a complete overhauling of the 
plant and machinery. The mill is a 60,000-foot 
capacity plant and when finished will be thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date. Thrall & Shea 
are also finishing for the same concern an- 
other mill at Broken Bow, Okla. 

Thrall & Shea report that the two mills they 
are constructing in Florida are progressing 
well. The 200,000-foot capacity mill at Holo- 
paw will be finished in about six weeks and 
the $500,000 mill at Groveland is about two- 
thirds finished. 


Installs Radio for Ball Fans 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—T. C. Whitemarsh, 
general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has made a big hit with the 
baseball fans during the present series of games 
for the championship by installing a radio re- 
ceiving set in the auditing department of the 
general office in the Arcade Building, tuned in 
on the station broadcasting the games. The 
result is that the Ferguson office is one of the 
busiest places in the city. Interest in the 
games is intense and Manager Whitmarsh is be- 
ing congratulated by the fans generally for the 
service he has rendered in the cause of good 
sportsmanship by the installation of this radio 
equipment for the benefit of those interested 
in the championship series. 


Becomes Manager Eastern Office 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—R. E. McKee, for 
the last sixteen years with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., during the last six of which he 
Was assistant manager tie and timber sales, 
passed through St. Louis last week enroute to 
New York, where he will become manager of 
the New York office of the company, handling 
all Long-Bell products. Mr. McKee is well and 
favorably known to the trade, and has been 
receiving congratulations from his friends on 
his promotion. 

Mr. McKee’s service with the Long-Bell Lum- 
bed Co. began at the company’s mill at Long- 
ville, La., in 1910, when he was employed as a 
laborer, After two years’ service there, during 
Which he learned the manufacturing end of the 


business, he was sent to Chicago as a salesman, 
traveling through Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. After three and a half years in 
Chicago territory, he was transferred to St. 
Louis as manager of the branch office. Six years 
ago Mr. McKee was promoted to assistant man- 
ager tie and timber sales, with headquarters in 
the general offices in Kansas City. 

While in St. Louis, Mr. McKee served for 
several years as chairman of the manufacturers’ 





R. E. 
Made Manager Long-Bell Office 


McKEE, NEW YORK CITY; 


division of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, at one time being treasurer and later its 
vice president. He was vice president of the 
National Association of Railroad Tie Producers 
during 1924 and a director in 1925. 


Lay Site for New Mill 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 21—A report from 
Friars Point, states that engineers have com- 
pleted the laying of the site for the new hard- 
wood mill to be erected there by the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn. The site 
covers eight acres and the company will first 
start its construction program with a stave and 
cooperage plant, this to be followed by the 
sawmill. Work of construction on the stave and 
cooperage plants has been started. The com- 
pany has also started building seven miles of 
railroad which will connect the plants there with 
the timber holdings. 


To Enlarge Inspection Service 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 20.—Plans for the 
enlargement of the inspection service of the 
Southern Pine Association were announced by 
Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes, at a joint 
meeting of retailers and manufacturers held 
Sept. 14 in Chicago under the auspices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Under the new arrangement, the Southern 
Pine Association will continue to handle claims 
on reinspections as formerly, but in addition 
will maintain inspectors at various centers of 
_population. It will also, through its enlarged 
force, grade entire shipments of Southern Pine 
for retail lumber dealers, contractors, archi- 
tects, engineers and consumers generally, when- 
ever the grade is questionable. 


The following resolution, adopted at the mid- 
summer meeting of subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association last July, was read to the re- 
tailers at their meeting on Sept. 14, to explain 
the new arrangement: 


WHEREAS, At a joint meeting of the manufac- 
turers and retail lumber dealers, held in Chicago on 
June 8, the question of the maintenance of Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards was discussed, and 


WHEREAS, It was felt that an enlarged and im- 
proved inspection service which may be available 
to the distributers and consumers of lumber, a ser- 
vice which would guarantee the grades of lumber 
purchased : 


Therefore be it Resolved, That— 


1. The Southern Pine Association should main- 
tain inspectors in all centers of population, when 
such demand justifies, as will guarantee prompt and 
efficient inspection ; 


2. The Southern Pine Association continue to 
handle claims (or reinspections) as formerly when 
requested by the buyer or seller on the basis as 
heretofore established, as follows: 


(a) Actual expense for shipments from subscrib- 
ing mills. 


(b) Actual expense plus $15 a day from non- 
subscribing mills. 


3. That the Southern Pine Association, through 
its enlarged inspection service, which will grade 
shipments of southern pine for retail lumber deal- 
ers when originating from mills of non-subscribers, 
and bought under the standard rules promulgated 
by the Southern Pine Association and the American 
Lumber Standards, which provide for a variation 
of 5 percent in the judgment of different graders, 
upon the following basis: 


(a) Actual expense, labor, transportation ete. 
plus (b) $15 per diem to cover inspectors’ salaries 
plus (c) 50 cents a thousand feet, with a minimum 
charge of $5 to cover contributory expense toward 
the work which the Southern Pine Association is 
doing protecting the public, in promoting the wel- 
fare of the distributers of lumber, and in promoting 
southern pine in the best and most appropriate 
channels possible. 

4. That. the Southern Pine Association will in- 
spect on demand for consumers, contractors, ar- 
chitects and engineers, all southern pine upon 
which a doubt arises in their minds as to the actual 
grade, upon the following basis: 

(a) From subscribing mills: 

Free if complaint is justified, according to the 
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rules of the Southern Pine Association. At actual 


cost if complaint is unjustified. fi 

(b) On shipments originating from non-subscrib- 
ing mills and bought under the standard rules pro- 
mulgated by the Southern Pine Association and the 
American Lumber Standards. — : 

The same charge as outlined in paragraph No. 3. 

Secretary-manager Berckes announces that 
steps will be taken immediately to make this 
additional service available at once to the trade. 
Permanent inspectors will first be placed at 
Chieago and Detroit, and other points will be 
selected later according to the demand for such 
service, 


Termites Cause Extensive Loss 

New Organs, La., Sept. 20.—A stir has 
heen caused in pine circles at New Orleans 
through the signing of large orders for pitch 
pine to continue the port developments at the 
mouth of the Magdalena River in Colombia for, 
which Douglas fir was originally purchased. 
The change was made necessary because of ter- 
mites, the destruetive white ants of South 
America and of many other regions of 
the tropie and sub-tropies. It appears 
that Ulen & Co., of New York, had the 
Magdalena River contract, under a stipulation 
that materials should be purchased by a com- 
mittee, with Colombian government representa- 
tives in the majority, this for the reason that 
the work was to be done on a ‘‘cost-plus’’ basis. 
The committee secured tenders for several mil- 
lion feet of piling and timbers and accepted 
that for fir as being cheapest. The wood was 
delivered in cargo lots, but searcely had it been 
put ashore when the termites set to work and 
soon had caused extensive losses, actually de- 
stroying the piling before they could be utilized 
on the project. Counter claims were made 
by contractor and government, but as the work 
had to be done, pending final settlement of the 
blame, new purchases were made and this time 
the wood bought was pitch pine whose resistance 
to the termite has long been recognized in Co- 
lombia. Department of Agriculture investiga- 
tions and reports show that pitch pine, with 
teak and a few other woods, only can withstand 
the attacks of the ant. It is, of course, the rosin 
that turns back the ants together with certain 
other less familiar chemical ingredients, such us 
‘* cipresene.,’? 

See eaeeaeaeaaaa 
Lumber Company Issues Bonds 

St. Louis,. Mo., Sept. 21.—The Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co, announces a new issue of $600,000 
first mortgage 64% percent serial gold bonds, 
the proceeds of which are to acquire the assets 
and business of the National Timber & Lumber 
Co. of Delaware, operating a lumber business 
in Chicago; to retire existing mortgages against 
these properties aggregating $155,000, and for 
additional working capital. 


Give Facts About Longleaf Pine 

LAKELAND, FLA., Sept. 20.—A_ distinctive 
feature of the recent activities of the longleaf 
pine manufacturers is frankness. In interviews 
given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive lately there have been some very frank 
statements that may be expected to be of great 
value to the business. In line with these is an 
expression from J. 8. Foley, vice president of 
the Brooks-Seanlon Corporation, Eastport, Fla., 
who says that longleaf pine ‘‘is really not suit- 
ed for interior trim of certain classes of 
houses. ’’ 

Mr. Foley is a longleaf man, sold on the 
value of this product and ready to fight or work 
for its place in the world. He believes that in 
advertising of the right kind lies the cure for 
many of the ills of the business. ‘‘The best 
method,’’ he says, ‘‘for offsetting the impres- 
sion that longleaf is being rapidly depleted and 
that some substitute must be used is through an 
advertising campaign,’’ 

Here are some of the things the longleaf pine 
people ought to do in pushing their produet, 
thinks Mr. Foley: ‘‘Try to increase the use of 
our No. 2 common roofers for form work in con- 
nection with concrete structures. Longleaf roof- 
ers are far superior to any other wood in the 
same price class and this can be proven by an 
educational campaign. Next as roof sheathing, 


our material has a longer life and is more 
substantial and enduring. We have rapidly lost 
ground to the fir manufacturers for structural 
timbers and railroad material in general. These 
two markets by a proper educational campaign 
can be regained.’’ 

Mr. Foley holds to the idea that ‘‘the terri- 
tory nearest the center of production and with 
the most favorable freight rate is the territory 
to cultivate in the United States,’’ and he is 
also convineed that ‘‘longleaf has wonderful 
possibilities in the foreign markets.’’ The use 
of the product can be extended materially by 
representatives calling on architects and induc- 
ing them by sound arguments to specify long- 
leaf in preliminary specifications and by show- 
ing contractors the economy of longleaf. Prop- 
erty owners must be educated through national 
advertising and loan companies through na- 
tional advertising and personal contact. 

‘In this activity there must be perfect open- 
ness and frankness,’’ says Mr. Foley. He con- 
tinues: ‘*The good will of the retailer is now 
held by most pine manufacturers. This can be 
retained by not trying to interfere with their 
merchandising policies and not getting too close 
to their customers. All retailers fear a direct 
marketing policy, and unless the plan we out- 
line is very conservative we will not have their 
assistance. A manufacturer can help the re- 
tailer move his product in an advertising cam- 
paign explaining the merits of longleaf.’’ 

The matter sums itself up: Better merchan- 


dising will help every department of the busi- 
ness. Where the retailer is sure that his busi- 
ness is not going to be disturbed, but will be 
aided, he will codperate. There is a lot of busi- 
ness to be had by going after it, and the going 
will be all the easier if the proper kind of pub- 
licity is a forerunner of the sales activity. 


Correct Use of Lumber Saves Freight 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 21.—E. H. Kircher, 
loss and damage supervisor of the American 
Railway Express Co., at Milwaukee, in advocat- 
ing the use of scientific methods of packing 
and crating for shipment, stated that one firm 
in the city saved $33,000 in a year by follow- 
ing modern packing methods, and he also stated 
that the losses due to claims in the Milwaukee 
area have been reduced to less than one claim 
in 1,000 shipments. The correct use of lumber 
in the manufacture of boxes for many Classes 
of freight is urged by Mr. Kircher.- Other 
main points to assure safe delivery at point 
of destination are: Adequate use of nails that 
have been cement-coated; use of the three-way 
construction with the nails being driven into 
the grain of the wood instead of against the 
grain; diagonal bracing; sufficient sheathing; 
proper internal packing with the crate suffi- 
ciently large completely to inclose the article 
and proper preparation of the merchandise to 


be shipped. 


Promotion Plans Outlined 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 22.—Appointment 
of O. N. Cloud, of Shreveport, as secretary- 
manager of the newly formed Longleaf Yellow 
ine Manufacturers’ Association [as announced 
in the telegraphic report published in the Sept. 
18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]| was 
fully confirmed in New Orleans today_by high 
officials of the organization, following a.confer- 
ence here with Mr. Cloud, and at the same time 
it was made known that the association had 
chosen offices in the Pere Marquette Building, 
fifteenth floor. 

Mr. Cloud, who was formerly sales manager 
for the Peavy-Byrnes, Peavy-Wilson and Peavy- 
Moore lumber orgarfizations of northern Louis- 
iana, in an official announcement made it clear 
that the new lumber body would codéperate fully 
with the existing Southern Pine Assogiation. 
The older organization’s activities will in no 
way be superseded. Today’s conference had 
been planned for Tuesday, but was postponed 
owing to the absence. of J. W. Link, of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. Yester- 
day’s work therefore was carried out today. 

The following statement about the new or- 
ganization, its plans ete. was given out in 
New Orleans with the announcement of Mr. 
Cloud’s acceptance of the new office: 

Ways and means for meeting the expanding de- 
mand for longleaf southern pine have for some time 
engaged the attention of longleaf manufacturers. 
The tendency to permanence in construction and the 
increased use of longleaf pine where strength and 
durability were required have so widened the fields 
of consumption that measures to meet the situation 
were necessary. As a result of a series of meet- 
ings held throughout the longleaf producing sec- 
tion of the country the Longleaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association was organized. 

The membership is made up of major producers 
of longleaf pine from Florida to Texas. At the 
organization meeting recently held at Shreveport, 
La., charter memberships represented approximately 
1,500,000,000 feet annual output. It is felt that 
as opportunity is afforded to acquaint others manu- 
facturing longleaf with the purposes of the organi- 
zation, the membership and volume of production 
will be materially increased. All such lumbermen 
are awake to the need for a more generous provi- 
sion of supply and through coérdinated effort every 
endeavor will be exercised to meet the requirements 
of the distributing and consuming trade, par- 
ticularly for those items in greatest demand. 

The primary purpose of the association is to 
render improved service to the customers of long- 
leaf manufacturers. It is intended to study the 


fields of consumption and, if possible, introduce 
such flexibility into the department of production 
as to make available increased supply of such 
items as may be required. In addition to this the 
standard of efficiency in manufacture and classi- 
fication will be improved wherever possible and 
refinement to the point of utilization in so far as 
practicable will be carried on at the mills. In 
many cases the convenience of the customer can 
be served with the addition of minor details in 
the finished product and this added service the 
producers are anxious to supply. 


Program of Advertising and Publicity 


Along with plans for diversification and improve- 
ment in manufacture at the mills, the office and 
field forces of the association will conduct a pro- 
gram of advertising and publicity. It is intended 
to acquaint the building public with the intrinsic 
value of longleaf southern pine as a structural 
material and its proper use as a premium wood in 
the field of construction of all kinds. The factor 
of economy in using the best in pedigreed build- 
ing is becoming more generally appreciated and 
it is one of the purposes of the organization to 
place longleaf pine before the consuming public in 
the light of its true worth where highest quality 
is required. General offices of the association will 
be maintained at New Orleans, La., although the 
maintenance of field men and consulting engineers 
located in different sections of the consuming terri- 
tory is contemplated. 

The members holding charter memberships are 
as follows: Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La.; Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. ; Major- 
Sowers Sawmill Co., Laurel, Miss.; Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Century, Fla.; Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Lumberton, Miss.; Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La.; Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. ; Ange- 
lina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Fisher, La.; Louisiana Sawmill Co., 
Glenmora, La.; White-Grandin Lumber Co., Slagle, 
La.; Bentley & Emery, Ovett. Miss.: Kaul Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; Finkbine Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.: Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; 
Williams Yellow Pine Co., Poplarville, Miss. ; Vir- 
gin Pine Lumber Co., Piave, Miss.; Crosby Row- 
land Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.;  Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.; Batson-McGehee Co., 
Lyman, Miss.; J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, 
Miss.; and Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, 
Tex. 

Its officers are: 


President—Charles Green, president, Eastman- 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

First vice president—J. W. Link, vice president, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. j 

Second vice president—W. H. Sullivan, vice 
president and general manager, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

Secretary-manager—O, N. Cloud, Shreveport, La. 
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Current Events in the: Eastern Field 


Opens Boston Office 

New York., Sept. 21.—The Arthur E. Lane 
Lumber Corporation, Grand Central Terminal, 
has just opened a branch office in Boston, with 
Robert G. Stone as manager. The corporation 
ships extensive quantities of West Coast Jum- 
ber and specializes in red cedar shingles. Mr. 
Stone is a son of the late George W. Stone, 
founder of the Stone Lumber Co., of Boston. 
Mr. Lane is a native of Vermont and for a num- 
ber of years made his headquarters in Boston, 
moving to New York about twenty-five years 
ago. He always has been active in lumber cir- 
cles, especially among the associations and in the 
last few months has spoken on ‘‘ Lumber’’ be- 
fore a number of civie organizations. 


To Represent Florida Concern 

New York, Sept. 21—The Hirsch Lumber 
Company has just concluded arrangements 
whereby it will represent the J. Ray Arnold 
Lumber Co., of Groveland, Fla., as sales agent 
in the New York and New England territory. 
The Hirsch company, well known in the south- 
ern pine and West Coast lumber trade, operates 
branch offices in Boston, Mobile, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans and Seattle. 

The Hirsch interests have been identified 
with the southern pine trade since 1876, when 
Albert Hirsch, with former Gov. Drew of Flor- 
ida, established a sawmill in that State. The 


pleting a new plant in Florida to replace one 
that was destroyed by fire about eight months 
ago. It will have a daily capacity of 300,000 
feet and will start operations in October. 


Memorial Forest for Noted Author 

New York, Sept. 21—A memorial forest of 
10,000 trees to Gene Stratton Porter will be 
planted by the State conservation commission 
as New York State’s contribution to the ohserv- 
ance of Gene Stratton Porter Memorial Week, 
beginning Sept. 26. 

The forest will be planted in the State forest 
preserve, and as the commission prohibits the 
cutting of any timber on these lands, the forest 
will constitute a permanent memorial to the 
author. The step was decided upon when Gov. 
Smith referred a request for some action of that 
kind to the commission. 

This will mark the second memorial forest 
established by the State, the first having bcen 
planted in the spring of 1925 in memory of 
Clara Barton, founder and first president of 
the American Red Cross. 

Se e@aeaeaeaaeaaa 
Possible Reaction from Florida 

NEw York, Sept. 20.—The probable effect of 
the Florida disaster on the lumber market, 
especially in West Coast items, was the subject 
of considerable speculation among distributers 
today. The general impression is that reports 


Otherwise I do not look for even a ripple.’’ 

Charles R. Lockridge, of Lockridge & Morris, 
local representatives of the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, does not feel that the New York, 


-market, now overburdened with fir, will be af- 


fected by the disaster. ‘‘As I understand it,’’ 
Mr. Lockridge said, ‘‘there is enough West 
Coast lumber already stored in Florida to give 
rebuilding a good start; that is, unless it was 
all blown away by the hurricane.’’ 

It was suggested to another distributer that 
this might be a good time for New York to 
return some of the lumber that was shipped to 
this market at the time of the collapse of the 
building boom in Florida. He replied that the 
West Coast mills would be able to take care of 


‘any emergency without the necessity of reship- 


ments from New York. 
Estimates of fir in storage in Florida vary 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet. 


800-Year-Old Gate Restored to Oxford 


OxrorD, ENnG., Sept. 15.—An ancient gate of 
oak, which was set up nearly 800 years ago and 
swung for 500 years at the entrance to Balliol 
College before it changed its location, has been 
found and returned to its old place. 

The gate was made and hung in 1288 and it 
was already a venerable’ antique when, in 1555, 
Ridley and Latimer were burned at the stake 
only a few yards in front of it, after they had 























Exhibits made by the Forest Service at the Sesqui-centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
America and are of particular interest at this time because Conservation Week will be observed at the exposition from Sept. 27 to Oct. 2. 
(1) A primeval forest. (2) Lumbering. (3) Fire. (4) Forest Culture. 
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These exhibits well portray the forest epic of 





Hirsch interests were prominent a few years 
later in establishing the Yellow Pine Co. in 
New York and in 1896, upon the withdrawal 
of the Hirsch interests from the Yellow Pine 
Co., the firm of Charles S. Hirsch & Co., was 
organized, and this was succeeded in 1907 by 
the Hirsch Lumber Co. 

The J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co. has ten years’ 
available cutting in Florida. The opertaion was 
established originally by the Edge-Dowling 
Lumber Co., about eighteen years ago. Robert 
L. Dowling, one of the principals, was the 
father-in-law of J. Ray Arnold. Mr. Arnold 
and his brother, J. Baker Arnold, gradually took 
over the business. The company is now com- 


thus far are only fragmentary at best and that 
until minute details of the destruction wrought 
have been obtained there will be no way to 
form an opinion. 

Stanley D. Pearce, president of the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Shippers’ Association, repre- 
senting firms that distribute approximately 
750,000,000 feet of West Coast lumber in the 
eastern territory annually, says the question of 
whether Florida will be rebuilt depends very 
largely upon the buying power back of the 
interests that control most of the buildings in 
Florida. ‘‘If the money is available to rebuild 
at once,’’ said Mr. Pearce, ‘‘the disaster un- 
questionably will be felt in the lumber industry. 


been convicted as Protestant heretics. Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
front quadrangle of the college was demolished 
and rebuilt, the gate was taken down. Dr. 
Harding Newman, a fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Oxford, acquired it and hung it at the en- 
trance of his private garden at Nelmes, in Es- 
sex. Ivy grew over it and after Dr. Newman’s 
death the gate was forgotten. 

But eighteen months ago J. Rochelle Thomas, 
of the Georgian gallery, St. James, London, dis- 
covered the ancient gate and purchased it. More 
than 100 coats of paint were scraped away and 
the old oak planks and struts found still in a 
perfect state of preservation. 
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What the West Coast Members o 


Sees Continued National Prosperity 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—Frank L. Dietz, 
assistant sales manager of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., has returned from an extended 
visit to cities of the Atlantie coast and middle 
West convinced that while eastern territory may 
be a little ‘‘top-heavy’’ so far as lumber and 
shingles are concerned, the situation in Kansas, 
Minnesota, and parts of Illinois and Iowa is 
exceedingly good. Mr. Dietz looks for a healthy 
volume of business from the strictly agricul- 
tural communities. Discussing the outlook in 
general, he says: 

To the visitor from the West Coast, the progress 
of industrial building in eastern cities is positive- 
ly astounding. One impression gained from the 
trip is that the eastern seaboard cities are catch- 
ing up rapidly with their shortage of homes; but 
the middle West, with an encouraging crop situa- 
tion, ought to develop considerable activity dur 
ing the year There is apparent a tremendous 
aggregate of intensive sales work put forth among 
consumers for the use of wood substitutes. But 
there is also an increasing interest in Pacifie coast 
fir. Dealers ask more questions about our forest 
products than heretofore. Everywhere they seem 
to be encouraged on account of the publicity plans 
for Douglas fir, evidently believing that the work 
of exploitation is an additional assistance in over- 
coming the effect of the ,advertising of wood sub 
stitutes. As far as business generally is con- 
cerned, there is a great deal of money in the banks, 
and there is no basic reason to indicate that there 
will be anything but continued prosperity in the 


nation as a whole. 
Saaaeaaaaeaaae 


Wood Shingles and the Building Code 

San Jose, Cauir., Sept. 22.—Addressing the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference here 
today Arthur Bwan, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, of Seattle, Wash., gave some practical 
thoughts on roofing that were listened to with 
great interest. ‘‘ Most of the complaints against 
wood shingles,’’ he said, ‘‘are due to a lack of 
knowledge of grades and their application’’ and 
continued : 


Only non-inflammable roofings should be used 
in the congested commercial and industrial dis- 
tricts of any city and such districts should be 
segregated and fire limits established requiring 
non-inflammable roofing materials. Our experience 
is that in most cities such regulations are too 
loosely drawn or not rigidly enforced, so that 
all kinds of manufactured roofings, varying in 
their degree of fire resistiveness but most of them 
inflammable, are used. Roofs in such fire limits 
should consist of built-up roofs of standard fire 
resistive specifications—slate, tile, asbestos, ce- 
ment, or other non-burnable materials. 

In the non-congested residential sections, the 
better grades of wood shingles and prepared roof- 
ings should be permitted but care should be taken 
that minimum requirements for laying such roof- 
ings are provided. To illustrate, we do not 
recommend the use of 6/2 shingles, that is to say, 
shingles that are cut six butts to two inches. 
Such shingles are too thin for roofing, and if used 
may cup and curl on the roof, often giving a leaky 
roof and creating a fire hazard. Such shingles 
are suitable for use on sidewalls, but should not 
be permitted on roofs. In the same manner, we 
believe that cheap grades of roofing and second 
grades of asphalt shingles should not be _ per- 
mitted. 

Your ordinances should call for wood shingles 
to be not less than 5/2—five shingles to two inches. 
Wood shingles suitable for roofing are made in 
three lengths—16, 18 and 24 inches. Maximum 
weather exposure should be provided for these 
lengths, 16-inch shingles 5 inches to the weather, 
18-inch shingles 5% inches to the weather and 
24-inch shingles 7% inches to the weather. You 
will see that these exposures provide three full 
laps on the roof, with a margin of safety, as there 
will be some variation in the length of the shingles, 
and our grading rules permit a variation of 1 inch 
over or under in length. 

We would draw your attention to the practice 
of laying new roofing materials over old. This 
method of re-roofing has become very popular in 
the last few years. We believe that this is poor 
eonstruction and one that, in addition to giving 
a roof of poor service, creates a greater fire hazard 
than the old roof uncovered. The reason for this 
may not at first be apparent. Ninety-six percent 
of all fires start inside a building, according to 


the statistics of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. While the old roofing, worn out and 
dry, may ignite readily, it will immediately burn 
through the roof, become evident from the out- 
side, and in addition, such burning through will 
ventilate the fire, one of the principles of modern 
fire fighting. Covered with new roofing, the old 
roof will ignite just as readily, but the new roofing 
will blanket the fire which will mushroom through 
the attic, often involving the whole roof before 
burning through. Such fires are hard to get at 
and extinguish if not caught in the earliest stages 
when firemen will promptly chop a hole in the 
roof to ventilate and prevent the fire mushroom- 
ing before attempting to extinguish the flames. We 
believe your building codes should not permit re- 
roofing over the old roof. 

A matter of great importance is the kind of 
nail permitted. With roll roofing, the nails 
recommended by the manufacturer are included, 
but with wood shingles, and asphalt shingles, the 
kind of nail should be specified. Unfortunately, 
most roofs are still laid with blue shingle nails. 
Such nails will rust in from five to twelve years, 
permitting the shingles to become loose and blow 
away long before the life of the shingle is gone. 
Zinelad nails, or pure zine or copper should only 
be permitted, as such nails will last as long as 
the shingles. We can not emphasize too strongly 
the importance of the nails, and would call this 
particularly to your attention in securing the 
health and safety of the people of your city. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau is anxious to 
supply you with information regarding wood shin- 
gles and if you will address us at Seattle, we 
will see that you are supplied with it. 


Working on New Logging Road 


OSTRANDER, WaASsH., Sept. 18.—Hanson & 
Eva, contractors, are at work on four miles of 
logging railroad extending from the line of the 
Cowlitz Development Co. to the probable loca- 
tion of the first logging camp of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. about sixteen miles east of 
here. About six weeks will be required to com- 
plete the grade, and steel will probably be laid 
this year. Ballasting and surfacing of the 
Columbia & Cowlitz Railroad is under way by 
a Weyerhaeuser crew. The camp, which it is 
understood will supply logs for the new mill 
on the Columbia River, will probably be located 
in section 34, township 9 north, range 1 east. 


Operating Single Shift 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH., Sept. 18.—Logs avail- 
able for the Great Northern Lumber Co. will 
keep a single shift going from two to three 
months, and the mill is now operating on that 
basis. The box factory will run from six weeks 
to two months, and the planing mill will run 
indefinitely. A rapid rise in the river, through 
heavy rain or snowfall, would probably bring 
down enough legs to keep the mill going until 
the winter shutdown. 


Washington State Timber Statistics 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—A bulletin issued 
by the Washington State Forestry Conference 
contains figures compiled by Victor H. Beckman, 
forest statistician, as follows: 


Annual payroll of the timber industry in the 
State of Washington, $113,784,023.73. 

Daily capacity of sawmills, 26,842,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Daily 
pieces. 

Daily log capacity, 41,769,500 feet, log scale. 

Total value of lumber industry, $326,892,894, 
or $300 apiece for every man, woman and child 
in the State. 


capacity of shingle mills, 38,891,000 


The bulletin sets forth that timber ownership 
in the State comprises 3,404,000 acres privately 
owned; 9,000,000 acres in national forests; and 
2,000,000 acres owned by the State. The private 
timber is now being logged-off at the rate of 
160,000 acres a year. Including what is being 


eut on the Federal and State lands it is about 
200,000 acres annually. It is generally conceded 
that the timber in private holdings can not last 
more than sixty years and some experts place 
this as low as twenty-five years. 


Contracts for 40,000,000 Feet of Logs 

Coos Bay, OreE., Sept. 18.—The largest tim- 
ber deal made here in years was completed Sept. 
16, between the Western White Cedar Co. and 
the Stout Lumber Co., of Oregon, involving de- 
livery of 40,000,000 feet of white cedar logs to 
the Western White Cedar Co. within the next 
two years. The timber will come from South 
Slough, a short distance west of Marshfield, 
where the Stout Lumber Co. has a camp cutting 
some of the finest white cedar in the world. No 
price was named in the deal, but it is estimated 
ut between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. Conrad 
& Adelsperger, of the cedar company, have other 
large white cedar holdings in this section of 
the State and this new arrangement will permit 
enlarging operations. They are now furnishing 
cedar for the Coos Veneer & Box Co., which 
uses over 1,000,000 feet monthly, and two whiie 
cedar sawmills, requiring a steady flow of logs. 


Northwest Car Loadings Heavy 

OLYMPIA, WaASH., Sept. 18.—According to 
O. O. Calderhead, supervisor of transportation, 
41,986 carloads passed through the four gate- 
ways of the Pacific Northwest during August, 
exceeding the total for August, 1925, by 3,562 
carloads. The gateways are Avery, Idaho; 
Troy and Paradise, Mont., and Huntington, 
Ore. Eastbound loads totaled 29,370, as against 
26,640 for August, 1925; and westbound loads 
were 12,616, as against 11,775. Reports of com- 
modity loading in the State, including shipments 
between points in the State, show 100,434 cars 
in August, as compared with 101,512 cars for 
the previous August. Classes are: Hogs 25,779, 
forest products 25,394, grain 7,801, fruit 5,960, 
livestock 1,631, coal 1,505, ore 1,371, others 
31,993. 


Oregon Yew for Archery Bows 


SAN FRANCisco, CaLir., Sept. 18.—Through- 
out the United States there is some interest in 
archery, both as a sport and as a means of 
affording good exercise for persons who can not 
participate in the more violent pastimes. Here 
and there throughout the country are concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of sporting equip- 
ment including bows and arrows, but most 
bows are made in the coast states because they 
utilize largely the Oregon yew in the manufae- 
ture of archery goods. In view of the interest 
in this wood and its use for archery purposes 
the United States Forest Service has issued a 
revised edition of. its bulletin entitled ‘‘ Yew 
For Archery Bows,’’ which is reproduced sub- 
stantially in full as follows: 


The wood of the yew is prized above all others 
for the making of archery bows, because of its 
strength and remarkable elasticity eombined with 
an even texture. Robin Hood’s bowmen had bows 
of English yew. Other kinds of wood are used, 
both foreign and domestic. The best of the former 
is South African lemonwood ; Cuban dagame (also 
called lemonwood), West Indian lancewood and 
Philippine palma brava are also used. Other 
American woods used are Osage orange, hickory, 
ash, Tennessee red cedar etc., but none of them 
is comparable with yew. 

Of the two tree species of yew in the United 
States one is limited to the banks of a single 
river in Florida and affords no sufficient supply 
of wood for archery use. The western yew (T7azrus 
brevifolia) ranges from southern Alaska through 
British Columbia and Washington, and eastward 
as far as Montana, while southward it extends 
through western Oregon and California to the 
southern end of the redwood belt in Santa Cruz 
County, and in the Sierra Mountains as far as 
Kings River. Its best development is on the 
western side of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon 
and of the Coast Range in California, as far south 
as Mendocino and Lake counties, north of San 
Francisco. : 

Western yew is a small tree, seldom exceeding 
a diameter of 12 inches or a height of 40 feet. 
It occurs very scatteringly in the forest, at ele- 
vations of from 500 to 6,000 feet. The best trees 
for bow material are found in deep, dark gulches, 
where they will clean themselves of branches and 
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grow clear wood without knots. But growth there 
js slow and such trees are seldom over 5 to 8 
inches in diameter. 

For bow material the trees are cut into bolts a 
little longer than the 6 feet required for a standard 
bow; or into 42-inch bolts for half-staves from 
which bows are made by gluing the halves to- 
gether at the handle. The round logbolts are split 
in half and the halves split into staves, which are 
wedge-shaped and about 2 inches across the outer 
face. The tip of the wedge is then cut off to make 
the stave also about 2 inches thick, so that it will 
work out to the final cross section of the bow, 
which is about 1% inches in each dimension. The 
best bows always have the thin sapwood on the back. 
The heartwood between the prime staves and the 
eenter of the bolt could be used for second grade 
bows if clear, but is almost always knotty and 
such material is useless for bows. Purchased 
singly or in small quantities, prime full length 
staves cost about $10 apiece in the region where 
produced. This is because of the inaccessibility 
and seattered growth of the trees, with conse- 
quent high cost of collection, and the heavy waste 
necessary to secure staves free from knots. Two 
half-staves (or a billet sufficient for two such 
staves) cost from $5 to $6. Bow blanks made 
from half-staves already glued together can be 
obtained for about $8 each. The above prices, 
however, are cheaper in the long run than to try 
to buy a bolt and split out one’s own staves, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of getting sufficient clear 
material, or even any, from such a bolt. 

The standard arrow is 28 inches long and j4;- 
inch or 4j-inch in diameter and, for the standard 


e Industry Are Doing an 


Commends Trade Extension Campaign 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—One of the first 
retailers to respond to the publicity campaign 
of the West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau is Hiram Blauvelt, of Hackensack, N. J., 
viee president of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. 
He has written as follows to the headquarters 
in this city: 

I would like to have a good photograph of the 
advertisement showing the Douglas fir trees be- 
tween the buildings. It is one of the best ideas 
I have seen in a long while, and I would like 
to use it some time in writing about striking 
advertisements. You may surely count on us 
for any codperation we may be able to give. 

The Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. used Douglas 
fir framing throughout a model home which was 
recently completed, in advertising which the 
firm ran, at its own expense, twelve full page 
advertisements featuring great Douglas fir 
trees between Seattle office buildings and mak- 
ing special reference to the West Coast as the 
source of America’s permanent lumber supply. 


Educating the Retail Dealer 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—Praising the work 
already done by the West Coast Lumber Trade 
kixtension Bureau, Russell Bordeaux, manager 
of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, 
(whose mills are located at Bordeaux, and 




















This picture, taken during the construction of the so called Natron cutoff of the Southern Pacific 

Railroad recently completed between Klamath Falls and Eugene, Ore., gives a good idea of the 

immense stands of timber which the new line makes accessible for the first time. It is estimated 

that in Lane County, which the new line traverses, there are 63,000,000,000 feet of timber, 
principally Douglas fir 





professional bow of 40 to 45 pounds pull, should 
weigh about 390 grams. Douglas fir and Sitka 
Spruce are most used on the Pacific coast for 
shafts. The former is somewhat too heavy and 
the latter often too soft. Yew and hickory are 
too springy and such woods as maple are not elas- 
tie enough. Careful selection of stock for straight 
frain, narrow rings and uniform texture is even 
more important than species of wood. The foot- 
ing, or the 6 inches of the shaft next the head 
of the arrow is, in professional arrows, made of 
Australian beefwood, a hard, heavy, dark colored 
and slightly oily wood which is joined to the 
main shaft with a long V joint, and which gives 
the necessary head weight for true carrying. The 
making of first-class bows and arrows requires 
®xperience and technical skill of the highest order. 


Welcome Fir Dimension 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Sept. 18.—A field engineer 
of the West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau reports that Douglas fir is entering 
Texas with surprising rapidity, saying: ‘‘ Texas 
retailers welcome the idea of long dimension, 
Wide dimension and structural timbers in Doug- 
las fir. All those items are difficult to obtain 
elsewhere within reasonable time or price.’’ 


Malone, Wash.) together with Charles B. Mon- 

day, sales manager of the same concern, has 

evolved a plan for carrying out practically the 

ideas embodied in the work done by the bureau. 
Mr. Monday, commenting, said: 


All the work of the trade extension bureau is 
designed to interest buyers in West Coast woods. 
It is all fine. We are going just a little further 
on—just a logical step further, however—and are 
making a special inducement to retail lumber deal- 
ers who have not tried fir, or having tried it, were 
not satisfied, presumably because they did not know 
the difference between southern pine grades and 
fir grades. Consequently, they bought a grade of 
fir which was not suitable for their purpose. We 
are offering to send these dealers on special and 
uttractive terms, a mixed car containing West 
Coast lumber suitable for their needs, which will 
enable them to have in the'r own vards and try 
out upon their customers the splendid lumber of 
which the Northwest is now the largest producer. 

Having spent years in the South selling south- 
ern pine, I presume to know what these dealers 
want in the way of lumber. Many of them have 
expressed themselves to me previously as not be- 
ing able to secure satisfactory lumber in Douglas 
fir. Since coming to the Coast and studying the 
situation it is readily apparent to me why they 


d Thinking 


failed to get satisfactory material. There can be 
no reason other than they were ordering accord- 
ing to their southern pine education the grades 
which in southern pine woods have proved satis- 
factory. In fir, however, because of the difference 
in various trees of the same species, caused by 
different soil, different elevation, the amount of 
moisture the growing tree received etc., the growth 
of the tree and the cell structure are much 
changed. Because of this fact it is necessary 
to designate fir lumber by grade, instead of, as 
in the case of southern pine, specifying longleaf 
for certain purposes because longleaf from every 
section is practically the same wood; or in other 
instances specifiying shortleaf or loblolly pine, 
for the same reason. 

Here it is our custom to grade fir lumber ac- 
cording to fineness or coarseness of grain; in 
other words density of the wood in the piece, 
together with freedom from knots and defects, 
gives us our select grade. Often this grade has 
not as much strength, nor is it as desirable in con- 
struction work, as fir which has less density and 
fewer growth rings to the inch. 

These are just a few of the differences between 
southern pine and fir, and because I know that 
many of our friends in the South, to whom I have 
sold lumber previously, are loath to try fir until 
they must, Mr. Bordeaux and myself worked out 
this plan for putting sample carloads into dealers’ 
hands on a basis whereby the dealer could really 
afford to experiment. We are satisfied that this 
policy will result in much good for the entire fir 
industry, as we know what the retail trade wants 
and what it is accustomed to buying in southern 
pine, and we know that we can supply it with 
grades of equal merit in Douglas fir and other 


western woods. 
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Favor East Coast Inspector 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—In keeping with 
the trend of opinion among fir lumbermen, the 
Seattle office of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association is making an effort to 
obtain the appointment of a West Coast in- 


spector on the Atlantic coast, to take care of 


complaints in that territory. A letter issued by 
Roy A. Dailey, manager north Coast district 
of the association, emphasizes the point that 
the Atlantic coast market for Pacific coast lum- 
ber has grown to 2,000,000,000 feet a year, be- 
ing about one-fifth of the north Pacifie coast 
output. While a great proportion of water 
borne shipments are successfully sold ‘‘ Pacific 
Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau final at mill,’’ 
it is contended that there is still ample room 
for an inspector. Probably 95 percent of At- 
lantic coast shipments go unchallenged, yet the 
remaining 5 percent are likely to become a 
source of controversy. The response to the let- 
ter circulated by Mr. Dailey indicates that West 
Coast mills and shippers are favorable to the 
appointment of an inspector for the Atlantic 
coast. 


Preliminary Report on Fire Losses 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 18.—While detailed fig- 
ures on 1926 forest fire losses will not be com- 
piled before Dec. 1, preliminary estimates sub- 
mitted to the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association now permit giving, for the first 
time, a general review of the season for Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. It has been one of heavy expense and 
rather more than normal loss of logs, equip- 
ment and reforestation, but, except for national 
forest losses in north Idaho and elsewhere, not 
severe in destruction of unsalvable merchant- 
able timber. Loss of this was less than a tenth 
of one percent of the total stand in the five 
States. 

There were 7,408 fires. Merchantable timber 
more or less damaged is estimated at 522,100 
acres, with a loss of 906,000,000 feet. Of this, 
726,000,000 feet, or 80 percent, was Government 
timber and 180,000,000 feet, or 20 percent, pri- 
vate timber. The private loss, therefore, did not 
equal the annual output of one large logging 
operation or mill. Government damage is 
heavier largely because of bad lightning storms 
in remote regions where killed timber can not 
be salvaged and because congressional appro- 
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priations do not enable as full protective fa- 
cilities. 

Other potential forest land burned over is 
placed at 1,181,600 acres. This includes cut- 
over land and old burns, also some brush and 
range territory of doubtful classification as true 
forest land. It is probable, however, that about 
2 percent of the five States’ immature forest, 
from seedlings to advanced unmerchantable 
second-growth, was destroyed. 

Loss of logs and equipment is estimated at 
$749,700. Cost of fire suppression and protec- 
tion to private, State and Federal protective 
organizations was not less than $4,750,000. 

By States, these preliminary estimates give 
unsalvageable timber losses, including govern- 
mental, as: California, 93,000,000 feet; Idaho, 


173,600,000 feet; Oregon, 202,352,000 feet; 
Montana, 203,100,00 feet; Washington, 233,- 
775,000 feet; total, 905,827,000 feet. Refor- 
estation areas (in acres) burned over: Mon- 


tana, 67,100; Oregon, 157,400; Idaho, 201,900; 
Washington, 264,600; California, 490,600; to- 
tal, 1,181,600. 


When the Railroad Is Built! 

KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., Sept. 20.—George 8S. 
Long, manager of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., while here last week on com- 
pany business, was asked by a representative 
of a local newspaper when the company ex- 
pected to build a mill at this point. Mr. Long 
replied: ‘‘I will tell you if you will tell me 
when the Oregon Trunk is going to build a 
railroad into Klamath Falls.’’ He emphasized 
the point by stating that the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. would construct a plant at Klamath 
Falls when that railroad is built, but not be- 
fore. 


Transit Selling Practice Past 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 18.—The practice 
of selling lumber cargoes while in transit from 
the Northwest to the Los Angeles harbor is a 
thing of the past, according to E. D. Tennant, 
executive secretary of the Los Angeles Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. This practice flour- 
ished during 1922 and 1923, it was stated, but 
began to diminish during the latter part of 
1924 and now has practically become a thing 
of the past. 

When lumber market sentiment was bullish, 
wholesalers would buy several million feet of 
lumber, starting it down the coast on a pri- 
vately owned or chartered boat, informing the 
customers en route that the cargo or cargoes had 
left and the prices were quoted. ‘‘And there 
were a large number of wholesalers who made 
some very handsome profits,’’ declared Mr. 
Tennant, ‘‘but such is not the ease any more, 
This practice is fraught with too many serious 
consequences, ’’ 


With the lumber southward bound, he con- 
tinued, the cargo owners would get busy with the 
telephone and scores of dealers between Los An- 
geles and the northern points were interviewed. 
Oftentimes during 1922 and 1923, and. in fact, 
during the early part of 1924, the ships were 
ordered into the intervening harbors and the cargo 
unloaded at a handsome profit. The retailers, be- 
cause they had purchased the shipment at several 
dollars less on the thousand, were also able to 
jump into their local markets and undersell their 
competitors. 

With the successful operations of a few such 
men and firms, others jumped into the contest and 
soon ship after ship was loaded in the North and 
started south, the consignees believing they would 
be able to “unload” their shipments before the 
ships had reached their ultimate destination. Their 
failure to make the sales resulted in the Los 
Angeles harbor being loaded down to capacity 
with cargoes which were not needed to cope with 
the local situation, but merely served the purpose 
of flooding the local market and, in turn, reducing 
the local lumber prices to undreamed of levels. 

In fact, many of the retailers refused to buy 
their requirements from the regular and estab- 
lished wholesalers, but depended on the above 
mentioned shipments to take care of their needs. 
The whole practice brought about an unsatisfac- 
tory market from every angle. However, these 
shippers to whom I have referred soon passed by 
the board and with their passing the market began 
to reéstablish itself on a firmer and more satisfac- 
tory basis. The retailers after months and months 
of explaining on the part of the wholesalers began 
to realize that the prices which they had been 
quoted were not representative of a fair condition, 
but the result of an unhealthy condition. 

More and more the wholesalers are recognizing 
the expediency of not overcrowding the local mar- 
ket. The reserves which used to crowd the docks 


are being cut down and the buying and selling at 
the docks is not being conducted on a spasmodic 
way, but in an even and orderly manner. The 
wholesalers are selling their goods at a fair and 
equitable price, making a satisfactory profit, and 
the retailers are passing the goods along to the 
public, and, they, too, are also making a legitimate 
profit. 


Will Standardize Accounting 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 18.—Office managers 
and expert accountants from all of the affiliated 
Weyerhaeuser mills are gathered at the office 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. here in an at- 
tempt to work out uniform accounting practices 
at the various plants, in the interest of efficiency. 
This is a favorite idea of T. J. Humbird, presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who says 
that uniformity of practice is more to be desired 
than brillianey in a large and wide-flung organ- 
ization. 


No Forest Ranger Examinations 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 18.—This year, for the 
first time, no examination will be held by the 
United States Forest Service for the position 
of forest ranger. This announcement has just 
been made by the district forester at Portland, 
giving as the reason that there are still 375 
names on the civil service list of eligibles left 
over from the 1924 and 1925 lists. There are 
39 names remaining on the Oregon list and 24 
on the list for Washington. Ordinarily an exam- 
ination for forest ranger is held in October each 
year from which a list of men who pass the 
tests is drawn up. This new ruling of the 
United States Civil Service Commission means, 
forest officers say, that the period of eligibility 
of men on the list will be extended for one year 
from the date of the certification of their 
passing. 


Last Minute News 


(Continued from page 37) 


embodies the desirable feature of American 
standard grades and sizes under commercial 
rules. 

Bids are being invited on the basis of both 
official association inspection accompanied by 
an association certificate, with cost to be borne 
by the shipper, and inspection by a navy in- 
speetor. In comparing bids on the two bases, 
of course, the Navy will take into account the 
cost to the Government of its own inspection. 
The Navy prefers bids on the basis of associa- 
tion inspection. 

Two different schedules are being issued. The 
first covers 663,000 feet of one or more of the 
white or soft pines and 40,000 feet of mixed 
woods, as follows: One hundred and seventy-six 
thousand feet of B&better northern white pine, 
Idaho white pine or sugar pine (that portion 
of classes 61 and 62, pages 5 to 8 inclusive of 
the schedule calling for C selects in sugar pine 
was printed in error and should read B selects 
and better as in the case of the other species) ; 
270,000 feet of C select of the same species; 
52,000 feet of No. 1 shop, northern white pine 
or Idaho white pine; 65,000 feet of No. 1 shop 
of northern white pine; 100,000 feet of No. 1 
common boards of northern white pine, Idaho 
white pine or sugar pine; 40,000 feet of No. 3 
common boards of northern white pine, Idaho 
white pine, Pondosa pine, sugar pine, California 
white pine or No. 2 common hemlock. 

The seeond schedule involves just under 
1,000,000 feet of southern or North Carolina 
pine and 422,000 feet of mixed woods, as 
follows: Five hundred and nineteen thousand 
feet, southern pine dimension and _ timber 
(70,000 feet involves decking material for 
special purposes in accordance with the Navy 
specifications) ; 22,000 feet of southern pine 
finishing; 40,000 feet No. 3 North Carolina 
pine; 298,000 feet rough and dressed B&better 
southern pine, or No. 2 and better North Caro- 
lina pine; 92,000 feet southern pine or North 
Carolina pine flooring; 32,000 feet southern 
pine or North Carolina pine partition; 422,000 
feet rough and dressed No. 2 common southern 
pine, sugar pine, California white pine, northern 
hemlock, northern white pine, Idaho white pine, 
Pondosa or No. 1 box, North Carolina pine or 
No. 2 common poplar. 


Tells of Wood Utilization in Europe 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—Americans 
can not expect to find in Europe ready-made 
answers to their wood utilization problems, 
The methods by which Europeans utilize ‘‘ey- 
erything but the rustle of the leaves’’ are ap. 
plicable only where labor is far cheaper than 
it is through any considerable section of the 
United States. 

This view is expressed by G. M. Hunt, chief 
of the wood preservation section of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, who has just returned 
from a five months’ investigation of European 
wood preservation methods. 


In Germany, says Mr. Hunt, men and women 
spend hours picking up chips or branches or pulling 
stumps out of the ground for fuel. In the wooded 
regions of the United States the value of the time 
thus spent would be several times the value of the 
fuel. In the sawmills of central and western 
Europe the machinery works slowly but accurately 
and with a minimum of waste in the form of saw- 
dust. As a rule, the lumber is not edged or trimmed 
and the boards and slabs from each log are piled 
back together in the same relative positions they 
occupied before sawing. The purchaser comes to 
the mill and buys the entire log, slabs and all, 
This saves the millman the trouble of finding uses 
for slabs and edgings hut he must use an excessive 
amount of labor and yard space to keep his logs 
together in this way. 

In Belgium one may see trees from which the 
branches have been trimmed to considerable heights 
and even the tops cut out, for fuel. These trees 
furnish crops of fuel as other trees furnish crops 
of fruit. Such practices, because of labor cost, 
can not find application in the United States. 

While it may be very comforting to us to reflect 
that other nations are as wasteful of labor as we 
are of wood, the recognition of the fact does not 
excuse our waste of wood. It merely defines more 
clearly the nature of the improvements we must 
make, Our problem is to learn how to save wood 
without wasting labor. Increasing costs of timber 
and lumber and freight will force us to be more 
saving as time goes on. But we must search out 
and develop opportunities to save wood and money 
and not wait to have them forced upon us, if we are 
to avoid becoming dependent upon imports for a 
large proportion of our wood requirements. 

The Scandinavian countries offer a much better 
field for American manufacturers to search for use- 
ful utilization ideas than the rest of Burope. In 
these countries there is interest in labor-saving 
machinery and methods as well as in saving wood. 
The grouping of industries using wood also makes 
close utilization practicable. In one group of 
plants in Sweden a veneer and plywood factory, 
sawmill, pulp mill, and charcoal burning plant were 
drawing supplies from the same body of timber 
and from each other and using up the wood so com- 
pletely that there was little left to waste either 
in the woods or at the mills. This idea is not 
new to the United States, where we have several 
excellent examples of it, but its development and 
extension will be very advantageous. 

In the extent to which preservatives are applied 
to poles, railway ties, and mine timbers, Europe 
is ahead of us. Excellent progress has also been 
made, especially in Germany, in developing improve- 
ments in preservative materials. In the technic 
of injecting preservatives into wood, however, 
Europe is not in the lead. The great diversity of 
woods which must be treated in the United States 
(several times as many species as Europe uses) 
has forced our industry to develop methods and 
equipment which Europe has not yet seen the need 
of. The organization of our wood preserving in- 
dustry into an association for the discussion of 
its technical problems has brought about progress 
and produced a healthy state of mind in the indus- 
try which informed European wood preservers view 
with envy. The statistics on the amount of pre 
servatives consumed and the amount of wood 
treated in the United States, which are collected 
each year by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and published by the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, have no parallel in 
statistics collected in Europe. ; 

Our wood industries are exceedingly fortunate In 
having such an enormous domestic consuming field 
unobstructed by customs barriers or differences 12 
language, money, and usages, They have a won- 
derful opportunity to apply quantity production 
methods to the wood-saving problem, and the 
rapidly increasing interest and activity which are 
noticeable in this field promise well for the future. 


FIRE LOSSES in forests reach half a billion 
dollars a year. Think of it! Fifty thousand 
blazes in twelve months—a new fire every ten 
minutes! It’s everybody’s business to reduce 
the fire hazard. 
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Outdoor Events Include Picnics, Golf, Soccer 


Four Thousand at Annual Picnic 


3END, ORE., Sept. 18.—The seventh annual 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. pienie held at Benham Falls 
along the route of the logging road from the 
woods to the sawmill in Bend was attended by 
more than 4,000 and was declared one of the 
most successful affairs ever held. R. D. Moore, 
assistant general manager of the company in 
Bend, was general chairman of the picnie and 
he was assisted by a large group of officials and 
employees of the company. The grounds com- 
mittee was composed of W. J. Coleman, mill 
superintendent, and RK. 8. Linton, assistant log- 
ging superintendent. 

Two trains of logging cars with improvised 
seats carried part of the crowd to the picnic 
grounds while hundreds went in their own auto- 
mobiles. One train of twenty-two cars took 
the people from Bend while a second brought 
the pienickers in from the various camps. 

Ice cream, watermelon, lemonade, coffee and 
eracker-jack for the youngsters were furnished 
by the company, while lunches for the bachelors 
from the woods and the mill were provided by 
the company. A target shoot, the prize being 


a new rifle, and a horseshoe tournament, were 
sport features lasting throughout the day, while 
immediately after dinner the sport program for 
boys and girls, women and men, was started and 








chopping contest and teamed with J. O. Soder, 
chopping through a 14-inch log in one minute 
and two and one-fifth seconds. Charley and 
Martin Lane won the chopping contest with a 
time of 53 seconds. The sawing contest was 
won by Bob Gilliland and Fred Denaman, who 
sawed through a 30-inch log in one minute and 
36 seconds. 


Suggest Interstate Golf Association 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—At the tourna- 
ment between the Indianapolis Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association and the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association, held at the Maketewah 
Country club, in this city last Friday, a move- 
ment to form an interstate lumbermen’s golf 
association was launched. The plan is to invite 
lumbermen’s clubs in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky and West Virginia to be- 
come members of the league and to hold an 
annual tournament at French Lick Springs each 
year with other meets dispersed through the 
season, 

KE. M. Bonner was named by the Cincinnati 
élub to look into the matter and he, with a 
representative of the Indianapolis club, will 
undertake the preliminary correspondence 
toward bringing such an association into being. 

The tournament was won by the Cincinnati 
club, the Cincinnatians thus having taken two 








Pittsburghers in Fifth Tournament 

PrrrspurGH, Pa., Sept. 21.—The Pittsburgh 
Retail and Wholesale lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions played off the fifth event of their 1926 
golf tournament at the Field Club at Aspinwall, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, yesterday afternoon. 
More than forty players entered the contest, 
and the dinner and evening’s entertainment 
were thoroughly enjoyed by sixty-five lumber- 
men from this district. EK. A. Diebold, chairman 
of the retailers’ committee, and EK. H. Stamm, 
chairman of the wholesalers’ committee, re- 
ported a very successful season. 

C. J. Eckert, of the Acorn Lumber Co., won 
the low gross prize for the event, and D. T. 
Broderick, of the Forest Lumber Co., the low 
net. The season’s prize was won by KE. A. 
Boles, of the Iron City Sash & Door Co. 

The dinner was followed by several short ad- 
dresses, which favored holding another tourna- 
ment next year. 


Flooring Company in Soccer League 

New York, Sept. 21.—The Indiana Flooring 
Co. again has its team entered in the American 
Soccer League and has already played two 
games, one with the J. & P. team of Pawtucket, 
R. I., which resulted in a victory for the Indians, 
and one with the Springfield, Mass., aggrega- 








Snapshots of the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s seventh picnic, at Benham Falls, Ore. (Left) Decorated car, General Manager Isted seated second from left 
(Right) Crowds awaiting logging train in mill yard 


continued until time for the long logging trains 
to start back to camps and town. 


The Shevlin-Hixon employees’ band rode on 
a specially decorated car to the picnie grounds, 
providing a special concert while the cars were 
being loaded in the mill yard. Another con- 
cert was given during the dinner hour and dur- 
ing the afternoon the band furnished musie for 
dancing, 

The biggest event of the day, as is customary, 
was the tug-of-war between the mill and the 
woods teams. This is always keenly contested 
and was won this year for the first time in five 
years by the mill team. The millmen, while un- 
able to do much practicing before the event, 
had a good working organization, due perhaps 
to chagrin at repeated defeats in previous years. 
The rope was taken over the mark two feet in 
the first few seconds of pulling and the mill 
hever was again in danger. 

One of the most interested persons in attend- 
ance at the pienie was C. L. Isted, general man- 
ager, who was attending his first of the annual 
piemies at the Bend operation. He expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the day’s pro- 
gram, 

Clayton Maxim was chairman of the sports 
committee that provided contests for boys and 
Zirls which were keenly contested. Following 
the program of potato races, three-legged races, 
“Bg races and fat men’s races, chopping and 
sawing contests were held in which the woods- 
men were much interested. R. S. Linton, as- 
sistant logging superintendent, took part in the 


out of the three meets so far held. The victory 
was won 23 to 15. There were seventeen mem- 
bers in the Indianapolis party and these were 
guests of the Cincinnatians at luncheon and 
dinner at the country club. The cup donated by 
the Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co. went to 
the Cincinnatians. 

Individually the visitors had the low net 
score men, Pat Atkins and T. L. Binford tying 
with a net of 85. The low men on the Cincinnati 
side were K. V. Kirkpatrick and E. O. Robinson, 
both of whom turned in scores of 92. 

The Cincinnati association will 
annual tournament at the Western Hills Golf 
Club on the afternoon of Oct. 5. The program 
is being arranged by a committee headed by 
J. Clyde Griffith. Following the play there will 
be a dinner and the annual election of officers. 


hold its 


Lumbermen to Hold Golf Tournament 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 21.—Plans have been 
completed for the eighth annual tournament 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Mem- 
phis, which will be held on Oct. 1 over the 
course of the Colonial Country Club. F. T. Doo- 
ley, chairman of the trophy committee, an- 
nounces twenty-three prizes will be awarded 
by firms and individuals for the various events. 
Among those who have donated prizes are the 
following: F. G. Smith, president of the club; 
F. T. Dooley; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; E. C. 
Atkins & Co.; the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. and 
the E. L. Bruce Co. 


tion, whieh the flooring men lost. 

This is the second year of soccer for the 
Indiana Flooring Co. in the premier soccer 
league of the country. It is a professional 
organization, the teams including two others 
from New York and one each from Fall River, 
Boston, New Bedford, Providence, Springfield, 
Pawtucket, Philadelphia and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The Bethlehem team won the national 
soecer championship last year over teams from 
all parts of the United States. Last year the 
Indiana Flooring Co. outfit finished fifth, but 
it is starting this season with great prospects 
of success. 

Final Wisconsin Tournament 

APPLETON, WiIs., Sept. 21.—The fourth and 
final golf tournament of the summer held by 
the Wisconsin lumbermen was played at the 
Butte des Morts course here on Sept. 14 under 
conditions which were anything but favorable 
to golf. A rain which started in the morning 
continued all day and drenched the 36 players. 
In the middle of the afternoon it became dark 
so that it was difficult to follow the ball. Nine 
holes were played in the morning and eighteen 
in the afternoon. Norman Fisher, of Appleton, 
took first for low gross score and Guy MeDon- 
ald, of the Sawyer Goodman Co., Marinette, 
captured second, in the morning play. Winners 
of the low net were Walter Meyer, W. H. Pip- 
korn Co., Milwaukee, first, and G: A. Mun- 
dinger, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Oshkosh, second. 

Winners of the afternoon event were: For 
age over 50 years, George La Pointe, O. & N. 
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Lumber Co., Menominee, first low gross, and 
A. E. Copeland, Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, 
second: C. P. Tinkham, Milwaukee, first low 
net, with John M. Rodger, Fox Lake, second. 
For age under 50 years, L. EF. Wilford, Wilford 
Lumber «& Fuel Co., seloit, first low 


gross, and Lothar Graef, Graef Manufacturing 
Co., Appleton, second; Lester Verstegan, Graet 
Manufacturing Company, Appleton, first low 
net, and L. H. Ross, Fuller-Goodman Co., Osh- 
kosh, second. 


A conent was held in the evening at the 


Conway Hotel at which four kittens were inj. 
tiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. It was 
preceded by a dinner at the Conway, and prizes 
were awarded at the dinner by Robert Black. 
burn, Milwaukee, general chairman of the golf 
tournaments. 


Lumber Exporters Discuss Liverpool Idea 


The semiannual meeting of the National 


Lumber Exporters’ Association, held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Wednesday, was at 


tended by about fifty members who spent the 
day in discussing problems of vital interest 
to the exporters. As most of the members are 
also members of the National Hardwood Lum 
ber Association, the meeting was held the day 
before the hardwood men met in annual 
session so that they could attend both conven- 
tions. W. M. Lynch, of Memphis, president of 
the association presided. 

The question of membership was first ‘lis 
cussed and seven new members elected to the 
association. One of the most important subjects 
was that of trade ethies which received consid 
erable attention. The diseussion related to a 
proposal of foreign associations suggesting the 
manner in which the export trade should be 
handled in Liverpool. A committee was ap 
pointed to consider this proposal. After carcful 
consideration the committee reported unfavor- 
ably and its suggestions were adopted, 

A change in measurement at Liverpool hal 
been suggested some time ago and a _ report 
given on the progress of this movement. Liver- 
pool is one of the very few United Kingdom 
ports still using the 12-foot seale in measuring 
lumber and it has been the purpose of the asso 


ciation to institute the adoption of the American 
board rule measurement. The suggestion met 
with unfavorable comment in Liverpool and 
a letter was read at the meeting from Liverpool 
to that effect. However, the association will 
continue its efforts to bring about this change. 
In considering contract stipulations it was 
brought out in the discussion that many un 
reasonable stipulations were placed in contracts 
last year which were the basis on which many 
claims had been filed. No action was taken 
at the meeting other than to recommend that 
the members see that no stipulations be placed 
in contracts of purchase by foreigners which 
will break the rules under which goods are 
sold. Many buyers’ claims, it was pointed out, 
are filed largely on account of unreasonahie 
stipulations which have been violated. 
Considerable difficulty has arisen over the 
collection of damage claims from steamship 
lines on transit cargoes, and the subject was 
thoroughly thrashed out at the meeting. It 
seems that the United States Shipping Board 
is the worst offender along this line and secre- 
tary Harvey M. Dickson was authorized to 
write to the shipping board telling it how the 
association felt about the matter and stating 
that if this condition was not remedied, lumber 
exporters would be forced to use foreign lines 


for the shipment of their various products, 

A discussion centered around the employing 
of an official talleyman at Hampton Roads 
ports, brought out the facts that the association 
has official talleymen at the south Atlantie and 
Gulf ports, and Secretary Dickson told of th 
need for such arrangements at north Atlantie 
ports, especially at Hampton Roads. It was 
decided to make arrangements for a ta!leyman 
there and Norton & Ellis were officially 
appointed. 

Secretary Dickson reported on the progress 
being made on marine insurance and the meet- 
ing urged him to continue his good work for 
securing proper marine coverage. It was de- 
cided by the association to publish a 1927 year 
book at the end of the fiscal year which is tc 
include advertisements of hotels, steamship 
lines, exporters and others interested in lumber 
exportation. A committee will be appoizted 
sufficiently large so that all important city and 
export ports will be represented in the securing 
of backing for the book. 

In picking a meeting place for the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting it was discovered that 
invitations had been received from seventeen 
cities throughout the South, middle West and 
East. Memphis, Tenn., was chosen for the an- 
nual convention to be held next January. 


Toronto Wholesalers Seek Trade Betterment 


Toronto, OntT., Sept. 20.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association resumed its regu- 
lar monthly sessions today, with a well attended 
meeting, the chief item of which was an exten- 
sive discussion among the members regarding 
market conditions. 

On behalf of the transportation committee. 
R. Halliday reported that the railway com- 
panies are checking up much more closely than 
usual in connection with milling-in-transit ship 
ments. They are calling upon the milling-in- 
transit firms and requesting detailed informa- 
tion in regard to contents of ears shipped in 
and out. 

A. KE. Clark, a member of the committee, 
reported results of a conference with the 
Canadian Freight Association, at Montreal, 
regarding the new tariff for shipments from 
eastern Canadian points into Central Freight 
Association territory in the United States. 
Certain new rates, which Mr. Clark discussed, 
are likely to be put into effect by the Canadian 
railways but he believed that they would be 
submitted once more to the representatives of 
the lumber industry and trade, before being 
adopted finally. 

The discussion upon market conditions was 
opened by Chairman A. E. Gordon, who ex- 
pressed belief that although trade is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and had been so for 
many months, things are beginning to improve. 

A. E. Leak, of Leak & Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
stated that his firm found that the only way 
to get business was to go out and dig for it. 
There is plenty of business offering but prices 
are cut to pieces. 

G. E. Spragge, of the Victoria Harbor Lum- 
ber Co, (Ltd.), Toronto, reported that all 
through the Ontario country districts the only 
trade that ean be carried on with a prospect 
of breaking even is in mixed carloads. When 
it comes to selling white pine in straight ear- 
load lots, at present prices, the manufacturer 
ean not break even. The great item of cost is 
in the logs. Labor in the woods is very inde- 
pendent. The pulpwood companies in eastern 


Canada are offering such high wages that it is 
hard to hold the men in the camps. They are 
asking for $60 a month and their keep. 

W. W. Carter, of the Fesserton Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, was of the opinion that the 
volume of trade today is a little larger than it 
was a year ago, but that prices have been 
unsatisfactory for many months. The buyer is 
trying to buy as low as he possibly can, and is 
waiting until almost out of stock before placing 
his order, then requesting immediate shipment. 
His company aiso finds that bushmen are being 
attracted away from lumber operations by the 
high wages offered elsewhere. 

L. D. Barelay, eastern representative for the 
Canadian Western Lumber Co., (Ltd.), Fraser 
Mills, B. C., stated that so far as western lum- 
ber is concerned, salesmen in the eastern market 
are in much the same position as those selling 
white pine. They are not doing badly on mixed 
earload trade but on straight cars they can not 
break even. As a result, the western mills are 
picking their trade carefully, taking all they 
can get of the western Canada trade, leaving 
the eastern market to take of itself. 

The hardwood trade was discussed by A. FE. 
Clark, who said there had been material improve- 
ment in Canadian hardwoods during the last 
two or three weeks, but the manufacturing cost 
is altogether cut of line with the selling prices. 
The biggest difficulty they have to contend with 
is the competition of one wood against another. 
He believed that the Canadian hardwood lum- 
ber industry is in a better position today than 
it has been for five years, so far as available 
stocks of dry lumber are concerned. There is 
less dry lumber today than there has been for 
four or five years. Unfortunately this is not 
true with stocks in the United States and until 
a similar condition develops there, the Canadian 
trade can not expect much improvement. 

Chairman Gordon thought that the reports 
submitted by the various speakers suggested 
that the chief trouble is over-production. He 
did not think any fault can be found with the 
demand. He also believed that the supply situa- 


tion is going to.improve next year and that 
there will be less stock on the market than there 
was this year. 

G. T. Reid, of Reid & Co., Lumber (Ltd.), 
Toronto, discussed the question from the re- 
tailer’s viewpoint. Mr. Reid centered his 
remarks chiefly around the thought that the 
retailers and the wholesalers might do a great 
deal for the betterment of the trade if their 
respective committees on trade relations could 
be brought together for conferences with a 
view to reducing or eliminating the amount of 
business done directly between wholesalers and 
contractors or other consumers. 

T. E. Rathbone, of George Rathbone, (Ltd.), 
Toronto, devoted his attention chiefly to the 
consideration of white pine grades, stating that 
retailers were continually disappointed with the 
grades received in a carload of white pine, never 
really knowing what they were going to get until 
they opened the car and saw it. He believed 
that the greatest trouble with the trade today 
is extended credits given by wholesalers to 
retailers who are not entitled to it. 

Chairman Gordon agreed with Mr. Rathbone 
that the money that wholesalers had lost by 
reason of careless extension of credit during 
the last five years would go a long way toward 
putting the trade in a sound position, if it 
could be recovered. His own firm had tightened 
up on its eredit to a great extent during the 
last year. Mr. Gordon stated that the White 
Pine Bureau is endeavoring to remedy the 
white pine grades, though improvement must 
be brought about by evolution. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the association on Monday, Oct. 18. 


A GUM LOG of unusual size was received 


recently at the mill of the Mossman Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. The log was 5 feet 1 
diameter, 14 feet long, and contained 1,600 feet 
of lumber. It was the largest gum log ever 
received at this mill. Three additional logs from 
the same tree are expected. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Sept. 28-30—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Mueble- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Oct. 7—Empire State Forest Products’ Association, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Annual. 


Oct. 7—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


Oct. 11—Association of State Foresters, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual. 


Oct. 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Macon, Ga. An- 
nual. 


Oct. 12-13—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Oct. 13-15—National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Hotel Commodore, New York City. Semi- 
annual, 


Oct. 14-15—Small Sawmill Demonstration, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 


Oct. 19—Alabama-West Florida Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Oct. 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
Ss. C. Semiannual meeting preceded on Oct. 19 and 
20 by school of inspection and logging conference. 

Oct. 22-23—California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento, Calif. Annual. 


Oct. 25-28—Third Portable Sawmill Demonstration, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Oct. 27-30—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C. 
Annual. 


Nov. 4-5—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Henry Grady Hetel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 


Noy. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 


Nov. 9-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Noy. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 17-18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. General meeting. 


Jan, 12-13, 1927—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 18-20, 1927—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28, 1927—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual. 


Jan, 26-28, 1927. Pennsylvania Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 2-4, 1927—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 9-10, 1927—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17, 1927—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 24-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 24-25, 1927—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
S@aaeaeaeaaaaasea 


Associated Coopers’ Semiannual 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20.—The eleventh semi- 
annual meeting of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Nov. 8, 9 and 10, it was 
announced today by C. G. Hirt, secretary- 
manager of the association. 


Large Attendance for Log Congress 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—A forecast of 
the Pacific Logging Congress by Archibald 
Whisnant, secretary, indicates that the seven- 
teenth session will draw the largest attendance 
in the history of the organization. The con- 
gress will meet in Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 27-30, 
inclusive, and will be distinguished by a ma- 
chinery show of even greater magnitude than 
that held in Seattle during the sixteenth annual 
session. The president of the congress is Minot 


a of the Clemons Logging Co., Tacoma, 
ash. 


North Carolina Pine Semiannual 


NorFotk, Va., Sept. 20.—Announcement is 
made by John M. Gibbs, secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, this city, that its 
semiannual meeting will be held on Thursday, 
Oct. 21, at Charleston, 8. C. It will be preceded 
by a school of inspection on Oct. 19 and 20 
and a logging conference on Oct. 20. The 
school of inspection will be held at the plant 
of the A, C, Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 
and the logging conference either at the Francis 
Marion Hotel or the logging camp of the North 
State Lumber Co. 

Secretary Gibbs states that several well 
known speakers will address the semiannual, 
including J. §, Holmes, State forester of North 


Carolina, who will tell of timber lands and 
forestry conditions in the State; Judge Men- 
dell L. Smith, of Camden, 8. C., who will speak 
on tax conditions in his State; and C. B. Har- 
man, secretary of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, of At- 
lanta, Ga., who will talk on ‘‘The Corporations 
Are Entitled to a Reduction in Federal Income 
Tau.” 


See aae 


Penn Retailers’ Fall Meeting 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 21.—The board of 
directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania will meet Wednesday, 
Sept. 29, its first fall meeting after the summer 
recess. The meeting is called for 1 p. m. at the 
Pittsburgh Field Club, and following it a golf 
match will be played, with dinner at the club. 
This meeting will mark a departure from cus- 
tom, as the meetings of the directors have been 
held at the Chamber of Commerce heretofore. 


Port Subjects Are Considered 

PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 18.—How to obtain 
better port facilities and improve methods of 
handling lumber and other cargoes were major 
topics at the thirteenth annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Port Authori- 
ties which opened here Sept. 16 and closed to- 
day. 

Several prominent lumbermen, who are also 
prominent in port activities, were delegates to 
the convention and furnished valuable informa- 
tion. 

Most important of the resolutions passed 
was one recommending to the president of the 
association that a committee be appointed to 
investigate and collect data relative to the de- 
velopment of the smaller ports of the Pacific 
coast. It was the sense of the resolutions 
committee that the country can best be served 
by the development of smaller or secondary 
ports together with the larger ports. 

Mr. Hawkins, president of the port of Bay 
City, Ore., related the experiences of his dis- 
trict in the effort to obtain channel improve- 
ments enabling it to ship the products of the 
developing country. 

Improvement of ports, he said, should be meas- 
ured not by what has gone before in the way of 
commerce but by the amount of available tonnage 
and the cost per ton. It should never be meas- 
ured any other way, and it should always be con- 
sidered that to reduce this cost to an economical 
basis, it is essentially necessary that the whole 
project be based upon ability to accommodate 
modern carriers, large enough and deep enough to 
operate economically. This is not the case at 
present under the system now in vogue of provid- 
ing channels with a depth of sixteen to eighteen 
feet. 

It was also resolved that a committee of one 
from each of the ports covered by the associa- 
tion be appointed by its president to meet at 
the call of the president for the purpose of 
considering and recommending revision of port 
charges. In the past, port charges have been 
absorbed by the shipper and importer, and it 
was the sense of the resolutions committee that 
such charges should be equitably assessed to 
the cargo and ship. 

W. H. Peters, manager and chief engineer 
of the port of Grays Harbor, Wash., gave an 
extensive and complete description of all de- 
signs of lumber wharves in use and the cost of 
handling lumber from the mill to the vessel and 
showed the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various methods. 

In recent installations the hammerhead crane has 
been most favored for the economic handling of 
lumber on docks, he explained. By the use of this 
crane, economy of storage space is effected, attain- 
able with no other installation. The usual 100- 
foot boom equipment gives a working area of 200 
feet in width for a distance of the trackage. Boom 
clearance usually is as much as 40 feet, allowing 
excellent height for piling at all points of this area, 
unless height of pile is limited by the safe load 
factor of the dock structure. Unlike the derrick 
cranes, the height of effective working does not 
diminish with increased distance from the center. 


In point of first cost, the hammerhead crane is ex- 
pensive but its advantages soon outweigh this 
where volume is sufficient to warrant installa- 
tion. 

Garrett Fisher, ex-president of the Tacoma 
Commercial Club and Chamber of Commeree, 


‘ made a strong appeal for support of the Great 


Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, which he said 
would mean a tremendous saving in freight 
rates on lumber and other commodities shipped 
from the Pacific coast to the middle States. 
It would mean a saving of more than $5 per 
thousand feet on fir and spruce lumber. 


Appointed Executive Vice President 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Sept. 20.—Announce- 
ment of the election of J. Ben Wand, as execu- 
tive vice president of the recently organized 
Southeastern Forest Products Association, was 
made Saturday following a meeting of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee held at the Hotel 
Mason last Friday night. The selection of Mr. 
Wand for this post is believed to presage an 
active membership campaign for the new or- 
ganization, which plans to comprise within its 
membership all manufacturers of lumber of all 
kinds and to inelude in its scope the entire field 
of forest products and derivatives. He will 
have a most complete organization under his 
general supervision of which E. C. Harrell will 
be secretary and J. 8. Farish, traffic manager. 


Penn Lumbermen’s Annual 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 21.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association is making 
preparations for its annual meeting, to be held 
here at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Jan. 
26, 27 and 28, 1927. This week the board of 
directors held a meeting for the purpose of 
arranging plans for the affair. Speakers were 
selected, and a tentative program mapped out. 
The schedule of events will not be announced 
until later, but it is safe to say that the 1927 
convention of the Pennsylvania association will 
be by far the most interesting and helpful in 
the history of the organization. 


Credit Bureau Working Satisfactorily 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 20.—The Forest Prod- 
ucts Association of Maryland, along with the 
Lime and Cement Exchange, established a credit 
bureau three weeks ago and the results obtained 
are regarded as very satisfactory and especially 
promising. According to Keith E. Powlison, 
association secretary, the number of accounts 
turned in for collection in the three weeks num- 
bered 41, with a total amount registered for 
collection of $4,704.94. The number of ac- 
counts on which collection has been made or in- 
fluenced is put at 14, with the total sum collect- 
ed $911.13. 

Mississippi-Louisiana Millmen Meet 

LAUREL, Miss., Sept. 21.—The Mississippi- 
East Lousiana Saw Mill Managers’ Association 
met here today as guests of the mill managers 
of Laurel. A. J. Glassow, manager Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., presided, and the prin- 
cipal subject for discussion was waste preven- 
tion. Interesting talks were made by John 
Bissell, J. E. Welch, Dawson Winn, Otto Her- 
vig, F. C. MeCoy and Eugene Bridgers. Frank 
G. Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, also addressed the meeting, cover- 
ing in an interesting way the importance of 
lumbermen taking an active interest in ac- 
quainting their representatives in Congress with 
the desirability of eliminating or at least reduc- 
ing the corporation income taxes. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
entire meeting was a visit to the plant of the 


_Mason Fiber Co., where waste from material 


half an inch thick and over is being converted 
by a special process into insulation boards. 
This product is being marketed under the trade 
name of ‘‘ Masonite.’’ 
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Illinois Association Holds 
Eighth District Meeting 


EFFINGHAM, ILu., Sept. 21.—The eighth dis 
trict meeting of the INinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ 
today in the Odeon Community House. Art 
Risser, of Paris, was in the toustmaster’s chair. 
There were present about sixty lumbermen and 
fifteen ladies, the latter members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the State Robert 
Paddock, of Pana, led in community singing. 
After a luncheon, Chairman Risser called the 
business session to order. 

J. T. Ewing, of Effingham, weleomed the 
delegates to the city. Ray Durham, of Harris 
burg, State vice president, gave one of his 
usual interesting and instructive talks in bring 
ing greetings from the State association. He 
congratulated the eighth district for having 
such a large attendance, saying that the cis 
trict meetings were the backbone of the State 
association. 

Byron La Crone, editor and publisher of the 
Daily Reeord of Eflingham, was then called on 
to explain the permanent demonstration home 
that he had just completed. The home is fur 
nished complete in every detail including electric 


ussociation. 


dish washer, electric ironer and many other 


items. The idea of the home is to provide a 
place for merchants in the locality to bring 
their prospective customers so that they ean 
see, in actual use, the article in which they are 
interested. The kitchen cabinet is filled with 
the necessary materials so that any woman in 
the community who desires to use any of the 
articles in the home can go there and without 
charge cook anything or use anything that she 
wishes. The home also provides a place for 
lumbermen to bring prospective builders to 
show them the different built-in features, in 
terior trim and construction. While the home 
is not yet open for public exhibition, the asso 
ciation members, after adjournment, were taken 
in a body to inspect it. 

J. F. Carter, representative of the Southern 
Pine Association, was then ealled upon, and he 
explained the new merchandising ideas and 
advertising campaigns that the Southern Pine 
Association contemplates, and, in fact, already 
has started upon to help the dealers sell more 
lumber, 

Guy Sutton, representative of the Sand & 
Gravel Association, gave a short talk, telling 
of some of the problems with which the sand 
people have to contend. 

Charles Payton, of the Marquette Cement Co., 
and F. B. MeKenna of the Portland Cement 
Association, were then called on in order named, 
each discussing the new differential price of 
cement. 

Charles H. Walker, manager of the dealer 
department of the Philip-Carey Co., gave a 
rapid fire. talk on creating and holding good 
will. He said that the possible customers of 
any business change daily and it is necessary 
for every business constantly to create good 
will. In creating a demand for goods sold by 
the average retail lumber yard, Mr. Walker 
declared that the local newspaper was the best 
medium for a dealer to use. A show window 
was next, and direct mail one of the cheapest 
methods to be used in getting business. He 
said the average retailer put too much thought 
into competition and competitors. If the same 
amount of thought and energy were put into 
creating new methods, the dealer would be far 
better off. 

John D. Moore, of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, read a paper on the uses of lime. 

EK. T. Statler, of the Bates Valve Bag Co., 
had a moving picture showing the use of paper 
bags in packing cement. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
.was then taken up and Herbert Sonnemann, of 
Vandalia, was cleeted chairman. Jesse Andrews, 
of Mattoon, was elected secretary. 

The meeting was then thrown open for dis- 
cussion, and each speaker was called to the floor 
to answer any questions that the members might 
want to ask. Charles Gorin, of Centralia, told 
the dealers that they were not making enough 


Association was called to order here 


profit from the substitutes for lumber that they 
handled. Lumber should not be made to carry 
the load of the substitutes, as is the general 
custom today. Each should stand on its own 
ground, He stated that the sales of the average 
retail yard were 60 percent for items other than 
lumber, but that 40 percent of the total volume 
of sales was carrying the load. 

At this point a resolution was adopted, ex- 
pressing hope for a speedy recovery of the 
State secretary, J. FP. Bryan, a copy of the 
resolution being mailed to Mr. Bryan. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 6:50 
o’elock, when the annual banquet took place. 
Art Risser occupied the chair of toastmaster, 
and during the course of the meal entertainment 
was supplied by local talent. During the 
afternoon the ladies were entertained by Mes- 
dames F. C. Wenthe, H. A. Ballchamber, and 
J. P. Ewing. F. C. Wenthe was chairman of 
the local committee in charge of the meeting, 
and was ably assisted by J. P. Ewing and H. A. 


3a llehamber. 
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Northern Illinois Club Holds 
Session at Aurora 


Aurora, ILL., Sept. 23.—Forty-two dealers 
met last night at the Exposition Hotel, Aurora, 
for one of the most constructive and ‘‘ peppi- 
est’’ sessions ever held by the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club. A 6 o’clock chicken dinner, 
served by the new hotel’s excellent cuisine, put 
the retailers in a happy frame of mind and 
started things going right. At the conclusion 
of the meal, President Charles L. Schwartz, of 
Naperville, made the introductory address by 
announcing a series of ten monthly meetings ex- 
tending from September to June. These will be 
held at various points in the club’s territory 
and will inelude a preliminary study of local 
conditions in the community where the meeting 
is held. 

Mr. Schwartz then introduced three officials 
of the Splinters Club, who were guests of the 
evening: I. N. R. Beatty, of Morris, and W. D. 
Hall and J. M. Harris, of Harvard. Mr. Beatty 
and Mr. Hall spoke on ‘‘ Financing Home 
Building Through Building and Loan Associa- 
tions,’’ and Mr. Harris took up the subject of 
‘* Credits, ’’ 

R. M. Bates, of the Bates Valve Bag Co., gave 
«a stirring talk on ‘‘ Organization and Its Bene- 
fits,’’? in which he stressed the fact that all lines 
of business are tending toward organization 
and that the lumber and material dealer, for 
his own protection, must organize if he wishes 
to survive in the competitive struggle for exist 
ence, 

The subject of hardwoods was competently 
covered by M. D. Reeder, of the M. D. Reeder 
Lumber Co., Chicago, who stated that hardwood 
prices had stiffened considerably and, from all 
signs, were due for further stiffening. 

Roseoe C. Clark, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
spoke on market conditions in the southern pine 
industry, the need of grade marking and 
the advantages to be gained therefrom by the 


_retail dealer. 


‘*Credit Terms’’ with its sister topic, ‘‘Col- 
lections,’’ was introduced by A. H. Holeomb, of 
Sycamofe, and brought about a spirited discus- 
sion by all the retailers present. Every dealer 
in the room expressed his views as to the solu- 
tion of the eredit and collection problem, which 
is the bygaboo of the average lumberman. Mr. 
Buck, of the A. W. Hays Co., of Joliet, made 
a noteworthy talk along this line, with some 
highly practical and constructive suggestions. 

An informal discussion on many dealer prob- 
lems followed. 


Harold C. Harbaugh, of St. Charles, made an 
announcement of the meeting of District No. 1, 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at Aurora, Tuesday, Sept. 
28, at the conclusion of which Seeretary E. 8S. 
Todd urged every member present to be in at- 
tendancé at that gathering. Since the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will meet in conjunction with the 
association, he made a special request that 
every dealer bring the ladies of his family. 


District Meeting Is Snappy 
and Interesting Affair 


Macoms, Iuu., Sept. 20.—The district con- 

vention and ‘‘get-together’’ sponsored by thie 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion for members and other dealers in this sce. 
tion, held at the Macomb Country Club on Fri. 
day evening, Sept. 17, was a lively and interest- 
ing affair. ; 
“ Charles O. Foulke, district chairman, pre- 
sided at the luncheon-meeting, which started off 
with singing led by E. E. Hinehliff, of Gales- 
burg. 

The luncheon being finished, Mr. Foulke 
called the business session to order, and first 
presented EK. T. Statler, who showed a moving 
picture illustrating the handling of cement in 
paper bags, a style of packaging that seemed 
to be in favor with the majority of the dealers 
present. 

J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, president of the 
State association, was then called upon. Mr. 
Mackemer referred to proposed changes in the 
tax law, which are to be voted on in November, 
and urged the dealers to study these changes so 
they may vote intelligently. He emphasized the 
necessity of dealers knowing their costs, saying 
that many have little notion as to what it costs 
them to sell lumber, and therefore are getting 
less for their material than they should. He 
said that, in the selling end, ‘‘ideas are what 
count today; primarily you are not selling lum- 
ber, cement or any other material, but ideas.’’ 

J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, told in a very interesting way what that 
organization is doing in the way of advertising 
and supplying dealers with selling helps, pro 
moting not only the use of southern pine, but of 
all kinds of lumber. He explained that south- 
ern pine salesmen are instructed to sell south- 
ern pine only where that wood is best for the 
use intended. In closing, Mr. Carter asked what 
the dealers present thought of the idea of domg 
away with the handling of shorts and crooked 
lumber as such, and having these fabricated at 
the mill into bridging and garden furniture, 
these products to be put into mixed carloads 
when the dealers order. The bridging seemed 
to be the ‘‘best bet,’’ as the dealers did not 
seem to think that southern pine garden furni 
ture could be sold in this territory. 

Karl Ekdahl, representing the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., and the Ver 
non Parish Lumber Co., Kurthwood, La., ably 
assisted Mr. Carter in promoting the interests 
of southern woods. 

Robert Munger, of the Prepared Roofing Asso 
ciation, described the process of making com- 
position roofings. This talk led to a lively dis- 
cussion of the merits of composition roofing 
as compared with wood shingles. R. W. Mack- 
emer, of Peoria, said that the yards of his com- 
pany are selling more wood shingles than they 
ever did before. Several other dealers expressed 
themselves likewise. 

Fred M. Faber, of the Faber-Musser Co., 
Peoria, a State director, made a snappy talk, in 
which he urged the dealers to get better ac- 
quainted with their competitors. 

John D. Moore, of the National Lime Associa- 
tion, was called upon, and with the aid of lan- 
tern slides showed how lime is used in making 
stucco, plaster, mortar and cement. 

Mr. Foulke then asked ‘‘Bill’’ Joyee, field 
secretary of the State association, to take 
charge of the open discussion. Mr. Joyce called 
upon each speaker, and told the dealers present 
to fire away with any questions that they might 
have in mind. Judging from the rapid fire of 
queries that followed, the dealers were keen for 
information.. One dealer was heard to remark 
after this session that he had obtained $1,900 
worth of ideas from the meeting. 


Charles O. Foulke and E. W. Haydter were 
reélected district chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

The meeting then adjourned until 6:30 p. m., 


‘when the dealers reassembled at the Christian 


Church for the banquet. J. W. Mackemer offi- 


ciated as toastmaster. 
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Clubs Begin Fall Activities 


Memphis Club Meeting 

Mimpuis, TENN., Sept. 21.—The first regular 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
was held on last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso. 
More than «a hundred members attended the 
meeting and much discussion was heard on the 
proposition made by the Hardwood Interior 
Trim Manufacturers’ Association for consolida- 
tion of its offices with the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis. The matter was referred to the 
board of directors and the house committee for 


recommendation. 
'S2e@ea2e2222 2222S 


Macon Club Meeting 

Macon, Ga., Sept. 20.—Plans were launched 
at the meeting ot the Lumbermen’s Club at 
Hotel Dempsey on Thursday night, to increase 
the membership as rapidly as possible, so that 
by the first of the year the organization will 
be able to function to its fullest extent as a 
social organization. It is planned to have 
speakers of prominence to discuss matters of 
interest to the trade, and also to have programs 
of entertainment at these dinner meetings. Ev- 
ery member present pledged himself to bring 
a prospective new member with him to the next 
dinner meeting, which will be held at the Hotel 
Lanier, in October, the exact date to be an- 
nounced later. 


Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s Club 

ISHPEMING, MiCH., Sept. 21.—The fall semi- 
annual meeting of the Cleveland Retail Lumber- 
men’s Club of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
will be held here on Saturday, Oct. 2. These 
meetings are always well attended, the members 
coming from al! parts of the upper peninsula, 
some of them traveling as much as 200 miles. 
The committee has assurances of the presence of 
Hawley W. Wilbur, and Don 8. Montgomery, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
Harry G. Colman, of Chicago. A very fine mis- 
cellaneous program, with a prominent speaker, 
anda banquet and dancing party will complete 
the day. 


Wholesalers Forming Club 

CoLUMBUS, Onto, Sept. 21.—The question of 
a constitution and by-laws was discussed at the 
meeting of the Wholesalers’ Lumber Club of 
Columbus, which was held Sept. 18 with eight 
present. The committee on ways and means 
and constitution brought in a rough draft and 
a number of changes were suggested. W. L. 
Whitacre, temporary chairman, was instructed 
to rewrite the document for submission at the 
next meeting, Sept. 25. It was decided to re- 
strict membership to wholesalers, but have 
various members invite dealers as guests. It 
will be in the nature of a luncheon club and 
a membership campaign will soon be started. 


Club Holds Interesting Session 


, Sept. 20.—One of the most 
important meetings of lumbermen, aside from 
association conventions, held in this city in sev- 
eral years took place in the Blue Room of the 
William Penn Hotel on the evening of Sept. 16: 
The meeting, which was attended by more 
than 100 lumber dealers of this city and neigh- 
boring points in western Pennsylvania, was held 
under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Pittsburgh Estimators’ 
Club. Its objects were to familiarize the lum- 
bermen of Pittsburgh and vicinity with the im- 
portance of ascertaining costs of millwork; to 
have explained the detailers’ and billers’ corre- 
spondence course recently created by the Mill 
Work Cost Bureau, and to inform both employers 
ind employees of the advantages gained through 
the organization of a quantity survey bureau. 
In addition to those from Pittsburgh, lumber- 
men were present from Uniontown, Carnegie, 
Wilmerding, Turtle Creek, and other points in 
the vicinity. Following the banquet, at which 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


J. L. Broido, president of the Estimators’ Club, 
served as toastmaster, addresses were made by 
J. C. Cremer, of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; Frank Coryell, of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, Chicago; H. F. Burnworth, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Club; J. D. P. Ken- 
nedy, of the May Lumber Co.; Joseph Broide, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club, and W. H. 
Williams, of the May Lumber Co. 

H. F. Burnworth stressed the importance of 
scientific records of cost, business volume, pro- 
duction and demand in order to create correct 
business policies. 

J. D. P. Kennedy reviewed the entire six-year 
record of the Estimators’ Club, illustrating the 
manner in which it has grown with the industry, 
and forecast probable developments within the 
next few years. 

Joseph Broido recounted the years of support 
the employers have given the Estimators’ Club 
and concluded with a plea that the principals of 
the organization display as much interest as 
their employees, stating that among present-day 
evils are not only ‘‘dancing mothers,’’ but 
“* golfing employers.’’ 

W. H. Williams dwelt upon the importance of 
acquiring scientific cost information and stated 
that a cost study club for Pittsburgh would be 
one of the developments of the near future. 

J. ©. Cremer explained how standard prac 
tices in the lumber business engender a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the industry. He declared his 
belief that strong organizations concentrate 
the wisdom of the industry and make it avail 
able for the good of the business and the pubtic. 


Roofer Club Annual 

Macon, Ga., Sept. 20.—The largest attend- 
ance in several months is expected at the annual 
meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
which will be held at Hotel Dempsey in this 
city on Oct. 12. Besides the election of offi- 
cers, there will be several other important mat 
ters to come before the club. 


Wisconsin Club Meetings 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 21.—Two of Wis 
consin’s lumbermen’s clubs will hold meetings 
next week, according to information reaching 
the office of Don 8. Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
The first will be held by the Central Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club at the Blodgett Hotel, 
Marshfield, Wis., Sept. 30, at which Harry Col- 
man and Mr. Montgomery will be the principal 
speakers. The second meeting will be that of 
the Cloverland Club at Ishpeming, Mich., on 
Saturday, Oct. 2. 


Philadelphia Club Activities 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 21. American 
Paint Day will be observed at the Sesqui-cen 
tennial Exposition on Sept. 30 with an appro- 
priate program under the direction of the Phila- 
delphia Paint, Oil & Varnish Club. The mem- 
bers of the various paint organizations in Phila 
delphia have been invited to attend the expo- 
sition at this time. Headquarters during the 
day will be at the Save-the-Surface Home, 
where special attendants will take care of the 
box lunches while the party is visiting the ex- 
hibits. Luncheon parties are being formed and 
the grounds of the Save-the-Surface Home will 
be reserved for the paint men and their fami- 
lies. Hot coffee and other refreshments will 
be served. A concert, with novel musical fea- 
tures, will be provided during the lunch hour 
and at intervals during the afternoon. 

The next meeting of the Philadelphia Paint 
& Varnish Superintendents’ Club will be held 
on Oct. 7, according to an announcement made 
by the new secretary, Mr. Twining. The gath- 
ering will probably be at the Hotel Walton, 
with a speaker of national prominence in at- 
tendance, 








Too Much 
Emotion 


WELL-KNOWN minister was 
conducting an_ evangelistic 
mission in a great American 

city. 

Whilst presenting the charms 
of the gospel in the light of rea- 
son, he did not hesitate to encour- 
age the appropriate degree of 
emotion. 

His host was a well-known and 
wealthy business man who fre- 
quently appeared on “change” in 
the course of his business. 


© 


(vir evening they sat over the 


fire discussing the mission, 

when the business man ven- 
tured to express his opinion that 
evangelism was far too emotional 
for him. “I don’t believe in all 
this excitement,’ he said. “It 
raises the temperature and inter- 
feres with clear judgment. You're 
apt to regret afterwards the steps 
you have taken at the impulse of 
the strong feeling of the moment.” 


© 


HE minister said, by way of 
reply, simply, “That is a very 
interesting point of view.” 

Then, apparently changing the 
subject, he said abruptly, “What 
are you doing to-morrow morn- 
ing?” “Oh,” replied his host, 
“I’m going down to the Street; I 
must be on ‘change’ to-morrow.” 
“May I come with you?” said the 
minister. “Certainly,” his friend 
replied, “you can watch from the 


gallery.” 
& 


HE next morning the minister 
found himself looking down 
upon the arena of battle at the 

exchange. Men seemed to have 
gone mad. The air thrilled with 
excitement. Hatless and hoarse 
with calling and bawling, his 
business friend was as excited as 
the rest. After it was over, he 
came rushing up to the minister. 
“What did you think of it?” he 
asked breathlessly. ‘The minister 
replied coldly, but with a twinkle 
in his eye: “Too much excite- 
ment for me. I don’t believe in 
all this emotion. I like things 
quieter myself. Don’t see what 
the fuss is all about.” 


© 


ITE business man looked at him 
and then nodded his head 


slowly. “Yes,” he said, “I see 
your point. I know what you 
mean. It’s worth thinking over.” 
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act ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also: — 

1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 

1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., inc. 


Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














oupon Book 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give excepti 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
WRITE 70 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO, SiRMINGHAM, ALA. 


RGR 











Radisson Hotel | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
fer LUMBERMEN 








Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


Room 1010, 208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
522 Spring Street, - Hot Springs, Ark. 
511 Spalding Building, - Portland, Ore. 





Foresters to Leading 
Lumber Companies 
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Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U, S. A, 
Cable Address : “Pickwood,” St. Louis 











HOO-HOO DOINGS , 


Launches Fall Activities 


New York, Sept. 21.—Hoo-Hoo launched its 
fall activities last Wednesday night with a con- 
catenation and beefsteak dinner in the Republi- 
can Club. Only four kittens were inducted, but 
many other prospects were reported and a sec- 
ond get-together will be held in the near future. 
Thomas G. Ralston, who has met with great 
New York Vicegerent, was nomi- 
nated to fill that position for another year. W. 
H. Melarlane, of the Mahlstedt Lumber & 
Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., was nominated 
for State Councillor. 





success as the 


Endorse Candidate for Snark 

CLEVELAND, Onlo, Sept. 20.—At its regular 
meeting, held Sept. 10, the Cleveland ILoo-Hovo 
Club unanimously endorsed Dwight Hinckley, of 
Cincinnati, for Snark of the Universe and at 
time chose four of its members as 
delegates to the Ifoo-Hoo Annual at Kansas 
City. They are: Tom Gray, Vicegerent, C. F. 
Macrae, Ralph Jones and Fred Wenger. Fifty 
members were present at the meeting at which 
officers and directors were elected for 1927 us 
follows: 


the sume 


President, C. F. Macrae; vice presi- 
dent, Ralph Jones; secretary and treasurer, 
Fred Wenger; directors, John Hoffman, Fred 


Hennie, H. W. Stearns, Frank Chesney, George 
Barner, jr., Burt Reed and J. B. Allen. Mem- 
bers of the entertainment and of the member 
ship and publicity committees were appointed 
at the same time. 


Minneapolis Club Activities 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21. — Official 
representatives of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club at the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Kansas City 
are T. E. Youngblood and E. J. Fisher. The 
club has just issued a pamphlet reviewing the 
successful fight on the Minneapolis anti-wooden 
shingle ordinance and red cedar shingle manu- 
facturers of the Pacific Northwest are to receive 
copies of the review. 

The fight aganst this ordinance was waged 
hefore the Minneapolis city council in August. 
Lumbermen, led by the Hoo-Hoo, contended that 
if the ordinance could have been adopted here 
it would have been the signal for a nation- 
wide campaign by wood shingle opponents sud 
competitors. 

Dr. J. A. O. Stub, pastor of the Central 
Lutheran Church, of Minneapolis, was the 
speaker before the club at its regular meeting 
Thursday. There was a varied program, in- 
cluding music by the Hoo-Hoo orchestra, led 
by Stanley Staples. 

The thirty-fifth birthday 
celebrated here by a 
twelve kittens were 


of Hoo-Hoo wis 
coneatenation, at which 
initiated. 

















Lumber oni Millwork 


At the latest meeting of the Southern Sash, 


Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, J. M. 
Petrie, general manager of the Gulf Red Cypress 
(o., made some pertinent remarks on “Lumber and 
Millwork,” saying in part: 

“A point which I believe would be of vast benefit 
to manufacturers, both of lumber and millwork, is 
to have the architects specify the grade of lumber 
they want used. We know this is not easy to ac- 
complish, for our experience with architects is 
that while they are a most excellent class of gen 
tlemen, they are not thoroughly familiar with the 
grades of lumber they specify. Until now, we 
could not blame them much, for there has been a 
multitude of grading rules not only for the dif 
ferent species of wood but in some cases there have 
been several different grading rules for one species. 
Thanks to the standardization program this trouble 
has been eliminated, and now there is practically 
only one set of grading rules for all softwoods and 
another for hardwoods. 

“It is easy for anyone to secure copies of these 
grading rules, and the architects should now be 
able to say they want a certain part of their 
specifications furnished in B grade, or another in 
clear heart or No. 1 common ete. We believe if 
this plan could be put into force, it would eliminate 
a lot of trouble, and it certainly would help out 
the manufacturer, for, whether you believe it or 
not, the majority of lumber manufacturers want to 
ship you exactly what you need, and oftimes are 
prevented from doing this because the architect's 
specifications are such that they can not fill your 
requirements. 

“Let me mention one other fact which will help 
the manufacturer both of lumber and of millwork. 
These two branches of the industry are so closely 
allicd that the success of either is dependent on 
the other. For this reason there should be a spirit 
of close coéperation. You know the class of lum- 
ber you require to satisfy your trade. If, when you 
are unable to secure just this class of stock, you 
will thrash the matter out with the lumber manu- 
facturers, the chances are you can get just exactly 
what you want, for it is to the benefit of the 
lumber manufacturer so to manufacture his prod- 
uct that it will find a ready market. 

“If you order-a car of lumber and it does not 
turn out exactly as you expected, please try to 
treat the lumber manufacturer as you would want 
treated under similar circumstances. No 
manufacturer of lumber is going to intentionally 
ship you a poor car of lumber, and if through some 
fault of one of his employees a poor car does get 
off, do not refuse to unload it or to give the shipper 
any coéperation whatever. There is never any 
complaint which can not be adjusted to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned and when you have 
a complaint, at least give the shipper a chance to 
make good. 

“We know of 


to be 


nothing which will Jeave a worse 


taste with a shipper than to have a customer re- 
fuse to unload a car because he, the customer, 
thinks it is not what he ordered. Let both the 
manufacturer of lumber and of millwork work to- 
gether, and so understand each other; then no 
matter what difference arises, it will be settled in 
a friendly spirit, always remembering that the 
success of the one is dependent on the coéperation 
of the other.” 


Notes on Trade Conditions 


Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul (Minn.) district this week reported signs 
of the beginning of fall trade. These indications 
came in the form of inquiries from points scat- 
tered throughout the Northwest. Not since last 
spring have the inquiries been so numerous, affect- 
ing a majority of the mills. This is taken to fore- 
cast heavier trade in the near future. Like the 
spring, the fall season has been delayed because 
of incessant and abundant rains since early this 
month. Farmers still are active in their fields 
and have been unable to get to their repair and 
new construction work. This will come soon, how- 


ever, especially if the more seasonable weather 
continues. Early this week the long awaited sun- 
shine was welcomed throughout the Northwest, 


and sash and door mill operators expect that it 
will result in bringing them improved business. 


Demand for millwork, including doors and sash, 
is showing a slight increase in Columbus and 
central Ohio. Mills are operating to more than 
three-quarters capacity, and many have orders for 
a considerable time in the future. Door and sash 
factories report good business in standard sizes. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y.. 
is showing some increase over a month ago, and 
plans filed indicate that business will be on a 
satisfactory scale for some time ahead. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants report about the same 
volume of business that they were having around 
the first of the month. Some outside plants re- 
port demand a little slower for both yard stock 
and specials. 


The information given by Baltimore (Md.) sash 
and door men is for the most part of moderately 
encouraging character. For a time the trend in 
prices was distinctly downward, with the require- 
ments narrowed, but of late, calls for mill products 
have been more numerous. The tendency in the 
quotations is toward a more acceptable level, even 
if no important marking up of the figures 1s to 
be noted. 


The sash and door factories of Los Angeles, 
Calif., are busier now than they have been dur 
ing the past three months. Orders are pourins 


in from all over southern California and the plants, 
many of which are running two shifts, are finding 
it hard to ke»p up with demand for their products. 
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Old Uncle 
Tomorrow’s weather to a dot, 
By certain signs could tell you why 


Ez could prophesy 


Tomorrow would he fair or not. 
By signs he knew just when to sow, 
‘And when to cultivate, and reap, 

By signs he knew just when to go 
‘And dig potatoes, shear the sheep. 
And then he went and bought a Ford, 
As nearly all the farmers do, 
And loaded up the running-board 
With blankets and provisions, too, 
And started on a little trip 
To see some relatives afar— 
And that is when he made a slip, 
Like other folks who own a ear. 


It happened on the second day 
He started for his distant goal: 
Your poor old unele lost his way, 
And very nearly lost his soul. 
The signs of nature may be sure, 
Jut not the ones on county lines, 
For, when you’re on a motor tour, 
You ean not tell a thing by signs. 


Dealers Who Need Flooring 
Advertises an advertiser in the world’s great 
est lumber journal. (The ever alert F. E. W., of 
called the happy phrase to our atten- 
tion.) There undoubtedly are who do, 

and we are wondering who they are. 

There is, for example, the dealer who be 
lieves the citizen who comes around to the yard 
and tells him all about the other dealer’s price 
and the other dealer’s promises. 

And there is the dealer who doesn’t belong 
to the State association, and the dealer who 
takes the discount after the discount date has 
passed, and the dealer who cancels when the 
price goes down and gets the stuff somewhere 


Chicago, 
some 


else, 

Yes, there are undoubtedly some dealers who 
need flooring. We would be interested to know 
who, or what, you think they are. 


We See b’ the Papers 

There seems nothing left for the pros to do 
hut to turn amateur. 

We might as well confess right now that we 
picked Dempsey to win in six rounds. 

We shall be in New York during the world’s 
series, and we wish the Cardinals the same. 

California can hardly keep from 

‘Who said something about earthquakes ? 

Now that they have started on the co-ed, 
maybe they will quit picking on the chorus girl. 

Knowing 


saying, 
a>? 


courts andl 
195 rounds. 


something about the 
lawyers, we pick Kearns to win in 


This getting back to your desk would be 2!! 


right, if you didn’t find yourself so far back. 
What’s in name? Nothing. Miller & 


Banker operate a coal yard in Normal Park, IIl. 

‘Why Do You Go to the Movies?’’ ask Bal 
than & Katz in a handbill. It is a puzzle, 
It? 

For H | professional 
the following yell: 
fice ” , 

‘Movi l¢ St; irs Stop on Way to Fight,’ 


Chicago headline. Married movie 
sume, 


When you exceed the speed limit because the 
ear ahead of you does, remember there is 
behind vou, 


isn ’t 


football team we 
‘¢Bah, rah, rah, 


suggest 
Boxot 


? says i 
stars, we us 


a ear 


_ Three-fifths of the world’s radio stations are 
In the United States, and, we — 
teally all of the static. 

_ One thing that makes us wonder how the 
Young folks are coming out is wondering about 
When they are coming in, 


suspect, 


Chicago firemen saved the Third Presbyterian 
church. Now it would be nice if the chureh 
could do the same for the firemen. 

We would knock a man down if he said we had 
the kind of intelligence that the movie houses 
und broadcasting stations think we have. 

We must remember, though, that some of the 
young people who learn wild things at college 
wouldn’t have learned much better at home. 

Mr. Frazee, one of the custodians of the 
drama in America, is said to have cleaned up 
three million dollars on ‘‘No, No, Nanette.’ 
That is a million and a half dollars per no, and 
saying no would have been worth as much to 
many another man. 


Between Trains 


PRINCETON, IND.—Joe Black, who used to be 
in the lumber business in Sullivan and now is in 
the lumber business in Princeton, was the chief 
arranger of a wonderful party here last night, 
the Princeton Rotary Club being the party of 
the first part and the Sullivan Rotary Club the 
party of the second part. These two towns are 
deadly rivals and bosom friends, which is what 
two towns ought to be, or two lumber yards, 
or two anything else. Joe had told the Prince 
ton people so much about Sullivan, and Sullivan 
people had told Princeton so much about Joe, 
that the only thing to do was to get together 
and find out what the truth was, if any. Every- 
body went home apparently satisfied that Sulli- 
van is a good city and Joe a good citizen, 

FRENCH Lick, IND.—What, or, 
ticular about your English, that which, a small 
town boy, in fact, two of them, can do, was il- 
lustrated here tonight. Through the courtesy of 
Pop Cockrell, general passenger agent of the 
Monon, we specialtrained down to French Lick 
to toastmast at the nineteenth annual banquet 
of the American Association of Freight Traffie 
Officers. The orators of the occasion were 
Harry R. Kurrie, president of the Monon, and 
Elmer W. Stout, president of the Fletcher- 
American National Bank at Indianapolis. 

In Paoli, Ind., they call them Harry and 
EImer, for they went to school there, and swum 
in the crick, and later clerked in stores on op- 
posite sides of the street; and they are work- 
ing different sides of the street yet, Harry on a 
railroad and Eimer in a bank. They have, as 
they say in Paoli, done well, and the nice thing 
about it is that they think as much-of Paoli as 
Paoli does of them. Every once in awhile Presi- 
dent Kurrie’s private car stands on a Paoli 
siding or President Stout runs down to see how 
business is in the old home town. 


if you are par- 


Ancestry 

The lumberjack goes farther back 
Than Michigan or Maine, 

Beats Plymouth Rock a city block, 
And folks of Richard’s reign. 

Along our coast are folks who boast 
Of sires of noble birth 

Who titles wore, but long before 
Our fathers walked the earth. 


Blue-Llooded dames may shout their names, 
May brag of courts and kings, 
Of lords and earls and fine old girls 
With coronets and things. 
3ut if you look in one old book, 
One ancient tale reeall, 
You’ll realize we lumber 
Are oldest of them all. 


guys 


We’re older than the Englishman, 
Or Rome that Nero burned, 

The oldest Greek was born last week 
As far as we’re concerned. 

Just turn the page to Noah’s age; 
The ark it tells about 

Was built, you know, 
Who got the timber out? 


some time ego. 





Oak Flooring 


inthe Palmer House 


The new Palmer House was host to the bg 
lumbermen this week in attendance at the Na- 
tional Hardwood Convention, held in the “fa- 
mous Red Lacquer Room whie h, by the way, is 
floored in 


Quartered white oak, herringbone design 


This unusual Flooring was greatly admired by 
delegates. Made to order by the Wood Mosaic 
Company at Louisville, Kentucky, and laid by 
H. J. North (Builders’ Floor Service), of Chi- 
cago, one of the largest floor-laying contractors 
in the country. 

This floor is indeed a credit to both the manu- 
facturer and contractor. These high-class 
floors are supplied by their local representative, 
Mr. W. E. Jaenicke, who maintains office and 
warehouse for supplying the trade in this terri- 
tory at the warehouse of E. Bartholomew Hard- 
wood Company. 


Write for full information and prices 


E. Bas 


4052 Princeton Ave., 





CHICAGO 


Telephone Boulevard 0636 








(9-25-26) 








You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 


The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week as a 
part of this service. 
Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
; and full particulars. 
Try our Collection Department any time on 


ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tt 





Maine 


Largest Cruising House in America 








TIMBER poe lovist.. 
ESTIMATORS sF.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1028-29 Whi Bank Bldg. 
Whitney Bank Bids. NEW ORLEANS 











Bookkeeping Systems for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The Prize Winning Systems submitted in a_ national 
contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Postpaid, 35 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Selecting the Best Floor 


Bruce Oak Flooring will suit every 
requirement, with- 
in a price range to 
fit any purse. As 
a nationally adver- 
tised flooring, it is 
+ known to the 
y public. 

) ode 
This mail enclosure, 
with space for your 
imprint, suggests var- 
ious treatments of dif- 
ferent rooms. How 
many can you use? 


Mixed Car Shipments 


Order Bruce Oak Flooring with Southern 
Hardwood Products and Arkansas Shortleaf 
Pire Write for delivered price book. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 








I arrest Makers of Oak Flooring in the World 












Hardwoods 


O AK Plain and Quartered 

Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (MR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Commercial Attache in Brazil 

The Department of Commerce today an- 
nounced the appointment of Carlton Jackson, 
of New York, as commercial attache at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, to succeed W. L. Schurz, who 
recently resigned from the service. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, Mr. Jackson was appointed trade 
commissioner at Lima, Peru. Three months 
later he was made commercial attache at Mexi- 
co City, which position he resigned in Novem- 
ber, 1921. In January of the following year 
he was appointed trade commissioner to Colum- 
bia and Venezuela, and in June, 1924, was 
again promoted to commercial attache and sta- 
tioned at Bogota, Colombia, whence he was 
transferred to Havana, Cuba, in December, 
1924. Mr. Jackson served as commercial at 
tache in Havana until February of this year, 
when he resigned to undertake the organiza- 
tion of operations of an American business 
coneern in Colombia. 


Agricultural Radio Program 

Approximately 100 effective broadcasting 
stations, representing every section of the coun- 
try, will lend their facilities regularly to the 
Department of Agriculture, beginning Oct. 4, 
according to an announcement by the depart- 
ment’s radio service. The new government 
farm programs, which cover a wide scope of 
interest, are to be brief digests of the most 
timely, pertinent facts woven into story form, 
carefully adapted to radio presentation. The 
fall and winter broadeasting schedule of the 
radio service includes twenty special program 
features each week, covering the full range of 
interests reached by all bureaus of the depart- 
ment. 


(sage a aaeaae: 


Statements on Shortage Misleading 

The ease with which misleading and even 
alarming statements can get into official publi- 
cations is found in an attractive illustrated 
review of the work of the Department of the 
Interior. In a passing reference to the work 
and responsibilities of the general land office 
this statement is made: ‘‘ Native timber has 
been largely dissipated. We have been ad- 
vised that ten years from now we will realize 
a timber shortage and fifteen years later a 
lumber famine.’’ 

And the important subject of timber and the 
lumber supply of the country is left right there, 
figuratively speaking, hangimg on a limb, and 
un obviously weak one at that. 

However, Secretary of the Interior Work 
states the situation in different terms and with 
explanatory interpretation in an interview on 
the state of the nation’s natural resources just 
published in the Magazine of Wall Street. In 
the interview Dr. Work says there may ‘‘ pos- 
sibly’’ be a ‘‘famine’’ of ‘‘ forest products’’ 
within twenty-five years, but does not specifi- 
cally mention lumber. Referring to his pre- 
ceding remarks on soil depletion by improvi- 
dent methods of agriculture, Dr. Work says: 

There is this difference, however; whereas we re- 
served no agricultural land, we did finally, begin- 
ning about 1890, reserve much forest to the public 
domain. We have held back and will hold in per- 
petuity 150,000,000 acres—an empire in itself— 
for the growing of trees. * * * 

I do not blame the woodsmen for the depletion 
of the forests any more than I blame the farmer 
for sterilized lands. This Government and the 
people are one and the same and they voted to dis- 
tribute the good things of the continent among the 
people. The forests were as valueless as the land 
until population made them valuable; and land 
and forests made population possible—fed and 
housed it. 

Finally, value will make it possible to grow 
trees, as well as to mine the forest wealth de- 
posited by nature. Then we shall have new forests. 
Where the economic sequence does not work out the 
Government must be the forester. The exhaustion 
of the original forests and the production of new 
ones is a cycle of surplus and deficit of forest 
goods that seems inevitable under our economic 
system—and I don’t know of any better. But now 








that we have reached the period of regeneration, 
it becomes the duty of the State to foster in every 
legitimate way the general practice of forestry. 


After mentioning the vast area of public 
forests outside of Alaska and reealling that 
they contain an estimated stand of 700,000,. 
00,000 feet of timber, and ‘‘taking these pub. 
lic resources into consideration with the great 
quantity and varied nature of privately owned 
resources,’’ Dr. Work concludes that while ‘de. 
pletion of timber will result in serious deficits 
of forest products and some industrial cramp. 
ing and housing restriction time will remedy 
this weakness, timber being fortunately a re. 
newable resource.’’ 


To File Complaint Against Steel 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will shortly file with the Federal Trade 
Commission a complaint against the steel or- 
ganization similar to the seven complaints here- 
tofore filed against claims advanced on behalf 
of so-called substitutes for lumber and con- 
cerns or organizations supporting such claims, 


Holding Power of Wood Screws 


‘“Holding Powers of Wood Screws’’ is the 
title of a bulletin issued by the bureau of stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. It is known as 
Technological Paper No. 319 of the Bureau of 
Standards. I. J. Fairchild is the author. The 
bulletin gives the results of tests of the holding 
power of over 10,000 wood screws inserted in the 
side and end grain of seven kinds of wood—yel- 
low poplar, cypress, sycamore, North Carolina 
pine, Georgia pine, hard maple and white oak. 
The effect of various sizes of lead holes, of 
screw lubrication, of cracks in the wood and of 
the dimensions and finish of the screws is de- 
scribed. The investigation was undertaken in 
response to specific requests for data on the 
holding powers of wood screws in the applica- 
tion of builders’ hardware, and for the benefit 
of manufacturers of furniture, pictures, vehicles, 
freight cars, pianos, woodenware, boxes and 
crates, and other users of wood screws. 

‘* Holding power’? is here defined as the maxi- 
mum load in tension which a given screw can 
withstand when the load is applied to the head 
of the screw along its axis. Since over 80 per- 
cent of the wood serews manufactured are of 
steel with flat head, the tests were confined to 
this type. Ninety-five sizes were used, includ- 
ing every standard diameter from the smallest 
to the largest, in one-half of all the standard 
lengths. The timbers used were 3°4x3*% inches 
in cross section and 6 feet long. 

The results of the tests are summarized as 
follows: 

In softwoods the size of the lead hole is impor- 
tant and should be about 70 percent of the core 
or root diameter of the screw. 

In hardwoods the lead hole should be about 90 
percent of the core diameter of the screw. 

A lubricant, such as soap, may be used where 
necessary for easy insertion without any great loss 
in holding power. 

In choosing between two adequate screws, use 
the smaller diameter and longer length when prac- 
ticable. 

For a given length of screw, axially loaded, the 
holding power increases with the diameter to 4 
certain limit, beyond which an increase in diam- 
eter decreases the holding power. 

For a given diameter of screw, axially loaded, 
the holding power increases with the length to 
the limit in hardwoods, where the metal of the 
screw fails in tension. 

In the design of wood joints a sufficient number 
of screws should be used to make the fastening 
as strong as the wood where splitting of the wood 
does not prevent. P 

Where splitting can be avoided, the end grain 
should support about 75 percent of the safe load 
computed for the side grain under similar condi 
tions. 

Where holding power is unusually important, 
select wood screws with thin, sharp threads, rough 
unpolished surface, full diameter under head, and 
with shallow slots. 
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Rates on Built-up Wood and Staves 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—In an opinion 
handed down in Docket No. 17098—Dame Furni- 
ture Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific Railway Co. and others—Division 4 of* the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
rate charged on two carloads of built-up native 
wood from Louisville, Ky., to Harriman, Tenn., in 
June and September, 1923, was unreasonable and 
awards reparation, the amount to be determined in 
accordance with Rule V. Charges were collected 
on the basis of the sixth-class rate of 47 cents a 
hundred pounds, minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 
Division 4 finds that the rate should not have ex- 
ceeded 38.5 cents, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 

Combination rates on staves and headings in 
carloads from Winnsboro, La., to Jackson, Miss., 
covering 27 shipments received in October, 1924, 
by the Graham Stave & Heading Co., were un- 
reasonable, Division 4 finds in Docket No. 17359 
Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Co. and others, Reparation is awarded 
and complainant directed to comply with Rule V. 
A joint rate of 19 cents a hundred pounds is pre- 
scribed as reasonable for the future. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries and 
orders for railway cars are reported as follows: 

INQUIRIES—Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 250 freight 
cars; Great Northern, 500 underframes for auto- 
mobile cars. 

Orpers—American Refrigerator Transit Co. will 
build 2,000 refrigerator cars, in shops of Missouri 
Pacific and Wabash; Chicago Great Western, 300 
box cars and 200 automobile cars, with Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation; Chicago & 
North Western, 100 46-foot flat cars, 100 48-foot 
low side drop end gondola cars, 500 stock cars 
and 1,000 automobile cars. 


se eens awww 


Complain Charges Are Unreasonable 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—At the Chamber of 
Commerce yesterday Examiner Weems, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, conducted the tak- 
ing of testimony in Docket No. 17986, relating to 
alleged discrimination in the matter of lumber and 
forest products loaded on open cars. The case 
is entitled Coast Fir & Cedar Products Co., et al., 
complainants, vs. Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
defendants. The complaint was drawn by the 
Traffic Service Co., W. A. Shumm, manager, and 
the complainants were represented by Karl F. 
Haas, attorney. There are fourteen complain- 
ants, including prominent lumber manufacturers ; 
while the defendants number twenty railroads, in- 
cluding the transcontinental lines serving this 
territory. The complaint not only asks that the 
commission establish non-discriminatory rates for 
open cars, but also grant reparation for unlaw- 
ful charges already collected, if not barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

The controversy dates back about twenty years, 
during which time, it is asserted, the Pacific North- 
west has suffered from discrimination, It is shown 
that the minima on closed cars are: 

Cars 36 feet and under in length, 38,000 pounds 

Cars over 36 feet and not over 42 feet, 44,000 
pounds, 

Cars over 42 feet, 54,000 pounds. 

But minimum weights in open cars are: 

(a) Lumber and timber or articles taking same 
rate, single car lengths, on open ears of greater 
marked weight capacity than 60,000 pounds, mini- 
mum weight is 60,000 pounds; on cars of 60,000 
pounds, or less marked weight capacity, minimum 
weight is 5 percent less than marked weight 
capacity, except as provided in paragraph “d.” 

(b) Poles, posts and piling, on open cars, single 
car lengths, minimum weight is 50,000 pounds, ex- 
cept when loaded with posts, or with poles and pil- 
ing less than 40 feet in length, minimum weight 


is 40,000 pounds, except as provided in paragraph 
—_* 








(c) The carriers do not accept orders for open 
cars having a capacity of less than 60,000 pounds. 
but when such smaller capacity cars are furnished 
at the convenience of the carriers shipments loaded 
therein are subject to minimum weights stated 
above, 

(d) Flat or gondola cars, when compactly loaded 
with lumber, timbers, poles or piling to a height of 
thirteen feet above the top of the rail and to 
within 90 percent of the length and width of the 
floor space of the car are considered loaded to 
full visible capacity and may in such cases be 
taken at actual weight. 

An exception is made as to traffic originating on 
the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway; the measure- 








ment from top of rail to top of load is twelve feet, 
six inches instead of thirteen feet. 

The testimony offered by complainants tends to 
establish the fact that the minimum weights on 
open cars are on a higher level than those on ship- 


ments of lumber and other forest products in 
closed cars from Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. The assertion is made that the Pacific 
Northwest is the only lumber producing section in 
the United States burdened with higher minima on 
open equipment than on closed equipment. In com- 
parison with the 57,000 and 60,000-pound minima 
on shipments from the Pacific Northwest, other lum- 
ber producing territories show minima varying 
from 30,000 to 36,000 pounds—the same on all 
ears, whether open or closed. 

Another point is that open car shipments of fir 
and other kinds of lumber taking the same rate 
from producing points in the Pacific Northwest 
consist in most part of rough and surfaced stock 
of lengths which ordinarily could not be loaded in 
closed cars. Standard open car equipment of the 
carriers operating in the Pacific Northwest con- 
sists mostly of cars having lengths of 40 feet or 
greater. 

Shipments of long dimension and timbers rang- 
ing from 22 to 30 feet in length are loaded on such 
ears compactly, but due to the fact that 90 per- 
cent of the floor space can not be covered a min- 
imum weight far in excess of the actual weight, 
and in excess of the minimum of the same load in 
a closed car, is being assessed and collected, Also, 
the cost of open car equipment of the same length 
and construction is much less than closed car 
equipment, and the revenue per mile is greater. 

The complainants contend that the minimum 
weights applicable to shipments in open cars which 
have been and now are in effect are unjust and 
unreasonable, and in violation of section 1, of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce as amended; that com- 
plainants are subjected to transportation charges 
which are (1) unjust and unreasonable and in 
violation of section 1; (2) unjustly discriminatory, 
in violation of section 2; unjustly preferential, in 
violation of section 3. 

LASS SE SEE ETE 

Commerce Commission Hearings 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Following con- 
sideration of the record and complainant’s request 
that complaint be dismissed, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed the proceeding in 
Docket No. 17735—-Omaha Cooperage Co., vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Co. and others. 

The same action was taken in Docket No. 18109 
—American Lumber & Export Co. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Co, and others, 

The commission has assigned for oral argument 
at 10 a. m., Oct. 29, before Division 4, Docket No. 
17040—Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co. and others 
vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. and 
others. 
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Decline in Week’s Revenue Carloadings 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—Reports on car- 
loadings for the week of Sept. 11, which included 
Labor Day, indicate that there was a considerable 
falling off in revenue freight in comparison with 
the preceding week, which was the heaviest week 
on record, The total for the week ended Sept. 11 
was 1,031,081, while that for Sept. 4 was 1,151,346. 
The loadings of the principal commodities the later 
week were as follows: Grain, 42,902; live stock, 
34,699; coal, 182,233; coke, 11,909; forest prod- 
ucts, 67,217; ore, 73,809; merchandise, 241,172; 
miscellaneous, 377,140. 


Authorizes New Southern Road 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the Meridian 
& Bigbee River Railway to construct a railroad of 
50 miles in length from Meridian, Miss., to Myrtle- 
wood, La. Forest products constitute the prin- 
cipal prospective traffic of the road, with agricul- 
tural products next. About 60 to 70 percent of 
the area is in timber, the remainder in farm and 
cattle land. The timber is largely second growth 
on land from which the virgin timber has been 
removed, ‘The traffic estimated by the applicant 
would produce gross revenue for the first five years 
of $663,000, nearly $400,000 of which would come 
from lumber, cross ties and logs. The annual 
traffic as seen by the applicant includes 8,000 cars 
of lumber, 1,200 cars of cross ties and 600 cars 
of logs. The line would form a connecting link 
with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern at Meridian and 
the Louisville & Nashville at Myrtlewood, to con- 
nect with the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern and 
the Sumter & Choctaw roads, and to handle freight 
in connection with the barge lines of the Tom- 
bigbee River. 


Quality Built 
Its Demand 


Hudson Oak Flooring 
started from “scratch” less 
than four years ago. We 
put quality into it and 
sold it on a fair and square 
basis. Sales grew steadily. 
Six months ago we dou- 
bled our plant capacity. 
Today Hudson Oak Floor- 
ing is going stronger than 
ever. 


Write for samples and 


see if you too wouldn’t 
sell it. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss, 











HUDSON ndckine 





Houses and apartments 
in which closets are lined 
with Brown's Supercedar 
are easier to sell or rent. 


Because a woman 
always makes the final de- 
cision and where she finds 
Brown's Supercedar she 
makes her decision 
quickly. 

Ask for samples, prices 

and special circular. 

Some desirable exclu- 
sive territory still open. 
Write us if interested. 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 


"MEMPHIS 
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Short Leaf 


Yellow 
Pine 


When you 
wank good 
values in 
Southern Pine 
gend us 
your orders, 


Yard and Shed Stock, 
Timbers, Lath 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


Laurel, Miss. 
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LONGLEAF P in . 


HEAVY PITCH e 
For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 











MILLS AT 
Moss Point 


Howison TenMile Cedar Lake - 
(~ Band Sawn Virgin “\(Daily Capacity) 




















LONG LEAF 100,000 Ft. of 
All grades 
Yellow Pine | 2 
tan dar 
ellow Fine Seeders 
e Grain, 
We can quickly supply Heart and Sap 
your needs in any items Flooring 
shown on right—or can Shed Stock 
furnish 2x4—2x6 
ene Dimension 
Peeled Piling all grades 
5" to7’ ti S4S to S&E Std. 
# Ip, lengths 10' to 24' 
10” to 16” butt, Timbers 
20’ to 100’ long. 4x4" to 20x20" 
Tell us your needs. length 10' to 66" 
Williams 
Yellow Pine Co. 
POPLARVILLE, MISS. : 
Mill at Wilco, Miss. Dott ae. 





Belgian Market for Imported Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The market in 
Belgium for imported lumber was inactive during 
July due to the heavy depreciation of the franc, 
says David McK. Key, American vice-consul at Ant- 
werp. Transactions were reduced to a minimum, 
both buyers and sellers showing a reluctance to 
operate until the exchange situation becomes more 
normal. ‘Toward the end of the month conditions 
improved somewhat and a certain amount of con- 
fidence returned which resulted in a number of 
important contracts. There was, however, a heavy 
demand for Belgian lumber, the market for domes- 
tic lumber standing out in marked contrast to that 
for the imported article. Lower prices for do- 
mestic lumber were the underlying cause. 

The demand for American lumber was weak and 
the volume of transactions negligible during the 
month, due to the high prices resulting from the 
depreciation of the france. Sales of American hard- 
woods and of oak in particular have declined, due 
to the fact that other foreign producers have been 
able to undersell the American product. Polish oak 
has cut heavily into American sales, despite its 
recognized inferior quality, and it has been offered 
at unusually low prices on account of depreciation 
of Polish currency. Stocks of American lumber on 
hand at the end of the month were relatively small. 

PABBA GEBSA 


German Rhineland Lumber Trade 

WASHINGTON, ID. C., Sept. 20.—-While prior to 
the World War the German Rhineland was a large 
consumer of American lumber and shipments be- 
gan a year or so ago on a large seale, the recent 
depression in building has brought the American 
imports to a temporary standstill, according to 
Consul Harold B. Quarton, Coblenz. Compared 
with pre-war years, however, the business done in 
American lumber has been very little. For exam- 
ple, before the war the quantity of pitch pine, 
pitch pine saps and North Carolina pine was ten 
times as large as that of German pine, while at 
present the sale of German pine is twenty times 
as large as that of American southern pine. 

Mr. Quarton states that the question of price 
figures very largely in the matter. A slight de- 
crease in quotations on southern pine has been 
noted recently, he states, but at present levels it 
exceeds that of pre-war times by more than 200 
percent. On the other hand, the increased price 
of German wood over pre-war figures is about 50 
percent. Another factor is the general economic 
depression, on xecount of which only the most 
necessary demands are covered. The only chance 
for resumption of imports from the United States 
in the near future, as the consul sees the situation, 
lies in the revival of the private building market. 


United Kingdom Hardwood Conditions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20. ixisting condi- 
tions in the European lumber markets, particularly 
in the United Kingdom, are admittedly far from 
satisfactory, and generally speaking, a marked im- 
provement can not be expected for some little time, 
says H. K. Dickson, hardwood expert, lumber di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. In many in- 
stances firms long established in the export lumber 
trade have practically withdrawn from the foreign 
markets and are “sitting tight’’ awaiting further 
developments. Mr. Dickson points out that while 
there was a considerable increase in imports of 
sawn hardwood into the United Kingdom last year, 
compared with 1924, the increase was not war- 
ranted, since stocks at all times were in excess 
of consumption. The answer is consignment ship- 
ments, against which he strongly advises Amer- 
ican exporters. 


“Within the last two years,” Mr. Dickson says, 
“it appeared several times as though there were a 
noticeable improvement in view, but just as soon 
as any intimation of an improvement was seen 
many American shippers forwarded consignments 
in anticipation of the improvement. This year 
has been no exception to this practice. 

“The improving of foreign markets rests in no 
small degree with the American exporters them- 
selves. It would materially improve the United 
Kingdom and other markets to ship only on firm 
orders. Consignments as a rule are profitable only 
to the agent and/or broker and the importer. Even 
the importer does not favor consignment, for he 
does not know where he stands as to purchase and 
price. He can not purchase for future delivery 
knowing the uncertainty before him, for the reason 
that the unsold consignment parcels in store are 
a continual menace to prices. The whole situation 
is deplorable and the ‘cure’ rests largely with the 
American exporters. * * * 

“The usual slackening up in business during the 
summer and the unsettled condition resulting from 
the coal situation have made business about as un- 
satisfactory as possible. Under existing conditions 





American lumber exporters are cautioned not to 
attempt to force the market. We urge that partic. 
ular attention be paid to contract stipulations, 
since any deviation is almost sure to result in 
claims and arbitration. 

“There is optimism in the United Kingdom lum- 
ber trade as to business when a coal settlement ig 
reached and a much more healthy condition looked 
for. This expected improvement can only mate. 
rialize, however, providing American exporterg 
play a waiting game and ship only against and 
in strict accordance with firm order contracts.” 

Even in the face of present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, Mr. Dickson says, consignment shipments 
are now going forward. “An improvement within 
the next few months is expected, but will not de- 
velop if consignments continue and increase,” he 
says. “Do not send stock forward without firm 
order. Do your share in developing a healthy mar- 
ket condition. Do not consign.” 

Saeaeaeaeaeaaaeaant 


Obtains Bulgarian Timber Concession 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—A report from 
Sofia, Bulgaria, indicates that a company repre- 
senting Austro-German capital has obtained a con- 
cession for timber operations in Bulgaria covering 
an area of some 150,000 acres, chiefly softwoods of 
first growth, according to Commercial Attaché 
Groves, Vienna. 

The concession is to run for forty years and the 
concessionaires are obliged to carry out certain im- 
provements, including the construction of twenty- 
three miles of railroad which becomes the property 
of the Government at the expiration of the con- 
cession. The concessionaires also are obligated to 
deliver to the Government a certain percentage of 
their production as compensation for the conces- 
sion. 

Reports from the Bulgarian capital state the 
company will erect two large sawmills and a paper 
factory. It is said that a sister company will 
be organized in Vienna to act as distributing 
agent. 


"See aeeaeaaeaean: 


New Brunswick Stumpage Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Assistant Trade 
Commissioner North reports to the Department of 
Commerce from Ottawa that complaints regarding 
overproduction of lumber are still reported from 
Montreal and Toronto and efforts will be made to 
curtail production during the coming winter. The 
supply is ahead of the demand and in order to 
secure greater volume of sales, prices have been 
reduced so that they show a very small margin of 
profit. 

Frederick (. Johnson reports from Fredericton, 
N. B., that unusual interest has been manifested 
by the New Brunswick legislature in its considera- 
tion of the fixing of stumpage rates. During the 
last year a special investigation was instituted and 
carried forward for the purpose of fixing an equita- 
ble rate for stumpage. Lumber operators com- 
plained that the rates were too high, while the 
people through the press, insisted they were too 
low and that there was a resulting loss to the 
revenue of the country. The Quebec scale was 
carefully examined with a view to its adoption by 
New Brunswick if it was found to be more feasible 
than the’ present scale. After due consideration 
it was decided that the Quebec scale was not suit- 
able to the industry in New Brunswick. 

The stumpage rate was discussed but was not 
definitely fixed. The expectation is that it will be 
arranged between $3.50 and $4 a thousand feet. 
The rates in effect Aug. 1, 1925, provided for $1.50 
for hardwoods and $2.25 to $3 for softwoods. 


Finns Expect Active Market 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Finland sold 
1,465,200,000 feet of lumber for this season's de- 
livery up to Aug. 15, comparing favorably with the 
situation in 1925, according to Emil Kekich, as 
sistant trade commissioner at Helsingfors. During 
the last few weeks the market has been somewhat 
livelier in the Netherlands, Germany, South Africa, 
Spain and Denmark. Belgium and France, how- 
ever, have been almost out of the market. 

The leading importers of England are reported 
to be still in need of large quantities of lumber, 
while in France stocks are reported so low that 
exporters say French buyers will probably close 
contracts for considerable- quantities before the 
end of the shipping season. Since a demand for 
lumber from other countries is expected and 7 
to 75 percent of the calculated Finnish export pro- 
duction this year has already been placed, Finnish 
shippers are looking to the further development 
of the market with some hope. 

Meanwhile, competition from Russia, Sweden and 
the Baltic countries this fall is expected to be con 
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siderably weaker than during last season owing 
to reported smaller unsold stocks as compared 
with last year at this time. The stocks of the 
smaller Finnish exporters have been sold and this, 
coupled with a fair demand for lumber abroad, 
gives ground for the feeling that there can be ne 
reason for further reductions in prices. 

The question of how far Finland can go in pro- 
ducing pulp wood for foreign consumption has 
again come to the fore in view of the reported 
contemplation of Norwegian interests to establish 
purchasing age ncies for pulpwood in Russia and 
Finland, says Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Kekich. The opinion is expressed that necessary 
researches should be made as soon as possible and 
a conclusion reached as to the future policy owing 
to the possibilities of over-cutting in certain sec- 
tions of the country if the present rate of con- 
sumption continues. 


More Money in Western Canada 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Richards, Montreal, reports to the 
Department of Commerce that the Canadian Pacific 
Express Co. states considerably more money orders 
are now being sold in western Canada than at any 
time for several years past. Experience of the 
express company officials shows that the buying of 
money orders indicates that the people have more 
money for the purchase of goods and this signifies 
improved financial and business conditions and 
prospects in the Prairie Provinces. The good wheat 
crop last year was generally regarded as largely 
a debt-paying crop, but indications are that the 
1926 crop will provide a substantial surplus for 
new buying. This should have a direct effect on 


retail and wholesale business in the West and on 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. 





July Automotive Exports Show Gain 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—According to 
Irving H. Taylor, acting chief, automotive division, 
Department of Commerce, there were 17,077 pas 
senger cars and 5,409 trucks and busses exported 
from the United States in July, 1926, compared 
with 15,354 and 4,580, respectively during the pre- 
ceding month. Canadian shipments, on the other 
hand, decreased to 4,158 motor vehicles from 4,541 
during June. Considering American (United States 
and Canadian) automobile shipments in the aggre- 
gate, there was an increase of approximately 9 
percent. 

The total valuation of all automotive products 
exported from the United States and Canada dur- 
ing July, 1926, was $27,455,445, compared with 
$26,051,300 for the preceding month. Australia 
became the leading market for United States pas 
senger cars, displacing Canada which had led in 
June; British South Africa became third. 
first market for trucks and busses, 
planted Australia. 

Of the motor trucks and busses exported from 
the United States in July of this year, Brazil took 
1,320 units: Australia, 1,022; Canada, 307; United 
Sineden, 295; British East and Southwest Afriea, 
266; Denmark, 195: Argentina, 187; Mexico, 162. 
The classification of these units shows that 4,541 
were of a capacity up to 1-ton; 901 units of over 
1- to 24%4-ton capacity, and 167 units of over 244- 
ton capacity. Trailers to the number of 83 were 
exported in July, the value being $34,013. 


As a 
$razil sup 


South African Market for American Trucks 


Automotive statistics covering the South African 
market show that during 1920 a total of 10,048 
passenger cars and 277 trucks were imported. Of 
these totals, United States manufacturers supplied 
7,364 and 160 units, respectively, while Canada 
accounted for 2,354 of the passenger-car units. In 
1921 passenger-car imports fell to 2,069 and trucks 
to 118, but since then there has been a steady in- 
crease. During the period from 1920 to 1923, 
American trucks accounted for 60 percent, 37 per- 
cent, 72 percent and 73 percent, respectively, of 
the total imports in chronologic order. So far, 
there is no indication of any future loss of ground 
to foreign competitors. 

In 1925 the shipments from the United States 





had increased to 525 units, and the Canadian ex- 
ports to the Union of South Africa showed a total 
of 581. A part of this increase can be ascribed 
to the growing use of motor-bus service. As roads 
are improved and population increases the motor 
truck will come more and more into general use, 
but at present the factors of high-priced gasoline 
(about 75 cents an imperial gallon), the incom- 
petence of native labor in the handling of trucks, 
and the fact that raw materials of low value in 
proportion to bulk constitute most of the haul, 
make other means of transportation far cheaper 
than the motor truck. 


Efficient Service Under Hard Usage 


“We find the International truck to be strong, 
well built and economical in operation,” says J. J. 


Mullowney, president of the Economy Lumber & 
Wrecking Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., in comment 


ing on the firm’s experience with delivery trucks. 
“While we only employ a few trucks in our busi- 
ness, we have used several different makes of stand- 
ard trucks, and we are now equipped exclusively 
with Internationals. Several other lumber dealers 
in the Twin Cities have purchased Internationals 
after having seen our equipment and upon our ree 
ommendation. We use pneumatic tires exclusively, 
having discarded solids some years ago. 

“The volume of our business last year subjected 
our trucks to very severe usage, and we can not 
praise our Internationals too highly. They have al- 
ways rendered the most efficient service under the 
hardest conditions. Our drivers like these trucks, 
which make a good appearance. The ease with 
which this equipment is handled, its stamina, 
coupled with the International Harvester Company 
branch of service insures all our future trucks be- 
ing Internationals. The performance of a truck de- 
pends upon the performance that a manufacturer 
builds into it, and we feel that the International 
Harvester Company of America is to be congratu 
lated on its trucks.” 


THE AVAILABLE tonnage capacity of all of the 
motor trucks expressed in ton miles is about 1.9 
percent of the railroad capacity, according to 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the United States 
bureau of public roads. 














34 Different Kinds of 
OAK FLOORING 


Buy only what you need 
when you need it. 


Order your size and grade from the 
following stock: 


Clear Quartered Red 13/16"x2%4", 13/16”x142”, 
3/8”x2”, 3/8”x1Y2" 

Clear Quartered White 13/16"x24%4", 13/16”xI' 
3/8”x1'2” 

Select Quartered Red 3/8”x2” 

Clear Plain Red a y Hn) HE 13/16”’x1'/2” 
Yo"%2", 3/8"x2", 3/8”x1Yo” 

Clear Plain White 13/16 x24", "x2", 3/8”x2” 

Select Plain Red hy or rat . 13/16”x1Y2”, 
Yo"%2", 3/8"x2", 3/8"x1Y 

Select Plain White 3/16" By, ”, Yond”. 
3/8”"x2”", 3/8”xI'/2” 

No. | Common Red 13/16” x24", 13/16”x1Y2”". 
Yo"x2", 3/8"x2", 3/8”xI'2 

No. | Common White 13/16” *42Vq", Yo"x2", 
3/8"x2", 3/8”x1Y2” 


Write or wire your needs to 


our Wholesale Department. 
Today's orders shipped today. 


Goodfellow 


Lumber Company 


Ours is the Trade that 
Service Made 
Natural Bridge at Goodfellow 


CAbany 6407 ST. LOUIS, MO. Cabany 6407 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“‘ Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














Machine Molder Practice 


A manual Fp molder wor! ef the operation and 
endence oft pe Lew = maapine. Pub- 
—— by a } To. = wd wi ne traveled 


ds of a eae 
information. Bound in Red Rot So Losthes. $2.56, 











ECONOMY 


LUMBER CO 








Two of the 


fleet of Internationals used by the 


Economy Lumber §& Wrecking Co., of 


Minneapolis, 


ae 





Minn., in its delivery service 
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Buy Your Trim 
and Flooring 
at the Source 


Eliminating waste motion in 
production is the order of the 
day. Here at Hodge we have 
about the most simplified pro- 
duction of Oak Flooring, Oak 
and Gum trim it is possible to 
have. We control the com- 
plete process right at this one 
operation from cutting the tree 
to the shipment of the finished 


product. Quality is our watch- 
word. Let us have your in- 
quiries. 


We also manufacture thin 
Aromatic Red Cedar stock. 


Hodge-Hun 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 















EALERS who have 

stocked Benoit Oak 
Flooring find that it offers 
builders mighty good val- 
ues and is therefore good 
flooring to sell. Made from 
carefully selected stock. 
Finest machine work. 





Write for 
samples and prices. 


Benoit Oak Flooring Co., 


MON ROE,LA 


x EEE ime e z — 


BENOIT FL 3 ORING 
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Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress-~Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 


























MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


News Notes from Ame 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—Plans for entertaining the Washing- 
ton senators and congressmen at a banquet prior 
to their return to the national capital were com- 
pleted by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club this 
week. The plan is to give the congressional rep- 
resentatives an idea of the attitude of the indus- 
try toward pending legislation, and the necessity 
for putting through some of the measures sup- 
ported by the lumbermen. The banquet will be 
held the night of Sept. 28 at the Winthrop Hotel. 
The arrangements are in the hands of a special 
committee headed by Ernest Dolge, and the list 
of speakers will be carefully chosen. Invitations 
have been sent to the congressional delegation 
and nearly all have accepted. The plans were 
announced at the regular meeting of the club on 
Wednesday, and received the approval of the 
members present. 


Aside from the announcement, no business was 
taken up. The time devoted to the meeting was 
occupied by an informal discussion of the At- 
lantic coast market and shipping conditions. This 
was started by William R. Morris, New York 
lumberman, who was a guest at the luncheon 
and who told the millmen some of the difficulties 

faced in the Atlantic coast market 
The advance in log prices announced last week 
has not yet become fully effective in the Tacoma 
district. The advance has been generally made 
by the loggers on No. 3 logs, which are now sell- 
ing at $13, but on the other two grades has not 
been made. There is some question among both 
loggers and mill operators as to whether the new 
prices will be accepted by the industry. 
Cargo shipments of lumber during the 
week showed a most unusual distribution. 
all the lumber shipped out was for the 
coast, the California and Japanese 
falling off to almost nothing, while 
stood in second place. The 
was also far below the average. 
Shaffer and Milwaukee docks 
piers was shipped 3,560,000 feet; Dickman Lum- 
ber Co., 1,585,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 
1,650,000 feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 250,000 feet; 
250,000 feet; Puget Sound 


Dempsey Lumber Co., 
Lumber Co., 300,000 feet, and Wheeler, Osgood 


present 
Nearly 
Atlantic 
shipments 
Australia 
total amount shipped 
From the Baker, 
and Portacoma 


Co., 800,000 feet—a total of 8,395,000 feet. Des- 
tinations: Atlantic coast, 6,550,000 feet: Cali- 
fornia, 800,000 feet; Australia, 850,000 feet; South 
America, west coast, 135,000 feet, and Japan, 
60,000 feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic 
coast took 6,900 doors, 100,000 shingles, 1,020 


bundles broom 
columns. 
plane 


handles and two carloads porch 
Europe took 45,100 doors, 50,000 feet air- 
spruce and 500 bundles broom handles. 
Australia took 150 tons box shook. South 
America, west coast, took 500 tons box shook. 
Japan took 500 tons box shook and Canada took 
1,000 doors. 


Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Aug. 1 reached a grand total 
of 717,630, according to figures made public today 
by the city harbormaster. The Atlantic coast 
was the principal purchaser of the doors, with 
the United Kingdom in second place. 

E. J. Fenby, supervisor of the Rainier national 
forest, announced this week that last season 
showed so much carelessness in regard to fires 
that extensive areas of the national forest will be 
closed to the public next summer. Mr. Fenby 
said that many fires were started by campers 
and that an intensive educational campaign is 
needed to make people alive to the menace. 

The decision of the superior court here holding 
the Cascade Timber Co. responsible for the fire 
of 1924, which swept the country adjacent to the 
company’s timber holdings near Eatonville, has 
resulted in a number of suits being filed by 
farmers and others who had property destroyed 
by the fire. Four such complaints were filed in 


the Tacoma courts Sept. 17, the total claims 
amounting to more than $28,000. 
The new mill of Ernest Dolge (Inc.) starts 


operations next Monday. The first log was put 
through the saws Sept. 16. The plant replaces 
the mill destroyed by fire last February and is 
one of the most modern and best equipped on the 
Pacific coast. 

Lloyd R. Crosby, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., was defeated for the Republican nomination 
for State senator in the primary election yester- 
day. Mr. Crosby was opposed by State Senator 


Ralph Metcalf, who was renominated. During 
the last session of the legislature, Mr. Crosby 


served as representative and was one of the sup- the 


porters of Gov. Roland H. Hartley in the politica] 
controversy between the governor and Mark §, 
Reed, Shelton lumberman, who was speaker of 
the house. 

Ernest Dolge, president of Ernest Dolge 
has been appointed foreman of the Federal grand 
jury which has been in session here and is in- 
vestigating a number of important cases in the 
United States district court. 

Frederick N. Insinger, manager of the Ameri- 
can Wood Pipe Co., has been appointed assistant 
adjutant general of the Washington national 
guard. Mr. Insinger holds the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the local artillery guard regiment. 

J. A. Gabel, president Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
left last Monday for the East, and will spend 
some time in New York, Washington and other 
Atlantic coast cities. 

A. P. Judson, manager Mutual Fir Column Co., 
who left the middle of August for an eastern 
trip, during which he called upon many of the 
company’s connections, is expected back at his 
desk some time next week. 


BEND, ORE. 


Sept. 18.—The Brooks-Scanlon 
established a shipment record in 
576 cars that month or 60 more than in July. 
Herbert E. Allen, assistant general manager, says 
that while shipments have been good, prices are 
still far from satisfactory. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has just com- 
pleted the construction of six new dry kilns, and 
is now starting the rebuilding of the eighteen old 
dry kilns. 

John H. Meister, 
lin-Hixon Co., 
serious 


(Ine.), 


Lumber (Co. 
August, loading 


logging superintendent, Shev- 
is just recovering from a rather 
major operation. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Log prices are steady at the ad- 
schedules made effective early in the 
month. Weather is favorable for active opera- 
tion, and the camps throughout Snohomish 
County are running practically to full capacity. 
No. 1 fir and lumber cedar are scarce, with lower 
grades in good supply. 

The Weyerhaeuser steamship Heffron is in port 
to load 6,000,000 feet of lumber for the east coast. 
The steamer Steel Ranger is loading at the Weyer- 
haeuser mill for the east coast. The Admiral- 
Oriental steamship is loading 1,500,000 feet for the 
Orient, having taken on part cargo at Bellingham. 
The steam schooner Daisy Gray this week loaded 
800,000 feet for California. 

Among recent visitors to the 
Monroe Logging Co., east of this city, was T. D. 
Randolph, familiarly known as ‘Shorty.”’ pho- 
tographer for the International News Reel. He 
took a number of pictures, illustrating the per- 
ilous work of the high climber. 

A report from Anacortes states that dredging 
has begun at Burrows Bay for a car barge ferry 
slip, ample to accommodate the largest car fer- 
ries on Puget Sound. The slip will be used by a 
tug and barge company operating ferries serving 
all railroads through the belt line road at Seattle. 
The slip will cost about $20,000. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 18.—A continual improvement of the soft- 
wood lumber situation has been noted This 
week has shown a larger amount of purchases 
The mills are bullish in their attitude, and their 
goods are selling at the quoted price or not at all. 
Dealers, realizing that the market has taken 0D 
a stronger tone, have been buying freely, this 
being indicated by the unloading of more than 
75,000,000 feet of fir and Oregon pine at the Los 
Angeles harbor for the first fifteen days of the 
month. It is expected that these figures will be 
more than doubled by the end of the month. The 
market is strong, and within another thirty days 
other advances, of $1 or $1.50, are expected to 
take place. Building in Los Angeles and through- 
out southern California is progressing far better 
than had been expected, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the fall and winter months w il see 
one of the biggest building eras in the history 
of this section. 

The Los Angeles offices of the Nettleton Lum- 


ber Co. have been closed, and W. W. W ilkinson, 
mber 


after 
section. The 


Sept. 18. 
vanced 


operation of the 


well known southern California wholesale lu 
representative, has been appointed to look 
company’s business in 


this 
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offices were managed by H. B. Carney. 

w. F. Fahs, who has been connected with the 
offices of the California Panel & Veneer Co., Los 
Angeles, has been added to the organization’s 
sales staff, being assigned to a section of Los 
Angeles. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—Eighteen vessels are loading at Har- 
bor mills today, with five clearing from this port 


this morning. Loading for Australia: Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., one; Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., one. For New York: 
Donovan Mill No. 2, one. For the Orient: Dono- 
van Mill No. 2, one; Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., one; Port Dock, two; Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., one; Bay City Lumber Co., one. 
For California: Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., one; 
jay City Lumber Co., two; Anderson & Middle- 


ton Lumber Co., 
inaw Timber Co., 
van No. 1, one; 
one; Schafer 
Co., one. 

William Campion, of New York, president Gar- 
land Steamship Corporation, accompanied by 
John Newton, district manager here, spent some 
time recently on the Harbor investigating ship- 
ping conditions. The Garland company sends 
practically all of its entire fleet here for complete 
eargoes of lumber. 

R. S. Fox, of the Eureka Cedar Lumber Co., 
left this week for Kobe, Japan, after spending 
some time at the plant in Hoquiam. Mr. Fox was 
accompanied by Mrs. Fox. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—Lumbermen report only fair busi- 
ness. It is still a buyer’s market, with prices on 
the same general level as for the last few weeks 
but not strong. An attempt to advance prices 
on several items by a few of the large producers 
was not supported by the demand. It is hoped 
that October business will permit this. 

c. A. Weyerhaeuser, and his son Carl, of St. 
Paul, Minn., are spending a few days at Lewis- 
ton inspecting the big Clearwater mill now under 
construction. Work on the mill is progressing 
rapidly, and it is expected that the mill will be 
completed before May 1, 1927. C. L. Hamilton, 
general manager Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, 
of St. Paul, spent the last three days in Spokane 
and left last night for Tacoma. 

E. D. Hamacker, of the Duffy-Hamacker Lum- 
ber Co., and Mrs. Hamacker have left for a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip to Kansas City, 
Mo. They will spend about three weeks in Kan- 

as, Mr. Hamacker’s former home. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Sept. 18.—wWhile 
prices are afloat, 
Columbia River 


one; Hulbert Mill Co., one; 
one; American Mill, one; Dono- 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
one, and A. J. West Lumber 


Sag- 


$ros., 





rumors of advances in log 
members of the industry in the 
district do not look for any ad- 
vance in the immediate future, beyond the $1 rise 
in red fir prices early this week. The output of 
sawlogs in the Columbia River district is at present 
writing about 78 percent of total capacity. 

The fir market is fairly active, with export busi- 
ness probably in the lead, relatively speaking. 
Cargoes for foreign ports are moving out of the 
river daily, and new orders are being placed with 
gratifying regularity. Rail business is normal and 
featureless. 

The western pines market continues quite active 
at unchanged quotations and without any special 
features, 

It was stated this week that the Deer Island Log- 
ging Co., which until its fire early in the summer 


put in 2,000,000 feet of logs a week, will not be 
a factor in the log market until next spring. Two 


long and high trestles were burned and it will take 
that long to rebuild them. So much material will 
be required in their construction that the com- 
pany has installed a small sawmill to cut it exclu 
Sively. Edward Murphy is president and general 
manager, 

©. H. Mimnaugh, president Oregon Timber & 
Lumber Co., which has logging operations at Clif 
ton, Ore.. on the lower Columbia River, has taken 
an option on the site of the L. B. Menefee saw- 
mill at Rainier, which was destroyed by fire a few 
months ago. It is his plan to erect a mill to cut 
exclusively hemlock, with a daily capacity of 50, 
000 feet. It will probably also be equipped to cut 
box shook for the Hawaiian trade, it is reported. 
Mr. Mimnaugh is president of the Columbia River 
Loggers’ Information Bureau. 


ricas Lumber Centers 


James M. Johnson, 
ciated with the H. 


who until recently was asso- 
J. Anderson Lumber Co., is now 
engaged in business for himself, but has not yet 
established his office definitely. For the present 
he has desk room with the Noel Lumber Co, 

Lee W. Held, well known Pacific Northwest lum- 
berman, is now buying lumber here for large local 
industrial plants, a field of activity that is steadily 
widening. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—The shingle mill of Hoff & 
has resumed activity; the first logs have been 
received from the Heaton-Olsen Logging Co.’s 
camp, and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
has ordered cars for Sept. 20. Superintendent 
Jack Southerland expects to average thirty cars 
daily. J. N. Donovan, logging superintendent 
for the Bloedel, Donovan Lumber Mills, reports 
that all the company’s camps are operating and 
that regular shipments are being made from the 
Clallam County camps. This week it was an- 
nounced that O’Hearne & Wilson will establish 
a camp in the Kulshan area within two or three 
weeks. The Warnick Lumber Co. is cutting its 
fir logs and shipping its cedar to the Miller 
shingle mill at Sumas. Log traffic will be facili- 
tated hereafter by a powerful locomotive, which 
the Milwaukee received yesterday for the Kul- 
shan branch. 

Shipments to the Orient feature this week’s 
cargo movement. The Bloedel, Donovan Lumber 
Mills shipped 1,000,000 feet to China and 900,000 
feet to Japan. The Morrison Mill Co. shipped 
225,000 feet of shook to California, and the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. shipped 800,000 
feet to the Atlantic coast. 

State Senator E. J. Cleary, log buyer for the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., and State Representa- 
tive Charles F. Nolte, president of the Commer- 
cial Shingle Co., were renominated in this week’s 
Republican primary election. 

James H. Prentice, secretary Bloedel, Donovan 
Lumber Mills, has been elected an honorary vice 
president of Bellingham’s new soccer football 
league. Mr. Prentice has diversified sports in- 


terests. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Sept. 20.—Local dealers report that this year 
has been one of the best in the lumber business 
for some time, and indications are that business 
will continue to be very active until the end of 
this season. Reports from the country, however, 
continue to be rather discouraging, bad weather 
having held up all threshing operations. Sales 
are reported to be very light. Wholesalers re- 
port that very few orders are being placed for 
Coast stock, though prices are considerably off 
list. Northern spruce mills have come out with 
a reduction in certain items and are enjoying a 
very nice volume of Prairie business. The shingle 
market is weaker than for a number of years; 
some transient cars have been offered as low as 
$3.68, but local dealers are pretty well stocked on 
shingles. 

Winnipeg lumbermen are pleased with the 
election of J. S. McDiarmid, of the Winnipeg 
Paint & Glass Co., to represent South Winnipeg 


Pinkey 


in the newly elected Federal Government. 
Hugh Reid, of the Laminated Materials Co. 
(Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C., arrived here 


this week on his usual fall business trip. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Sept. 21.—Milwaukee retail yards experienced 
a slowing-up in sales last week. Heavy rains had 
stopped construction work. There is a good 
amount of building work to be done. Lumber 
from the Pacific coast and Idaho is holding firm. 
Sales of hemlock dropped off on account of the 
heavy rains in the rural sections. Hardwood 
prices are firming up considerably, as orders are 
much larger than output. The fact that logging 
operations in the North were unable to proceed 
is now having an effect on the market, and some 
mills are due to close temporarily unless they can 
get logs in a hurry. Box and crating manufac- 
turers were taking heavy lots of the lower grades. 
Local flooring manufacturers are still producing 
maple flooring in fair to good lots, and oak floor- 
ing is still being taken by the construction indus- 
try. Millwork plants continue at their normal 
pace and are being pressed for deliveries. 

Sales headquarters have been opened at Iron 
River, Mich., by the Nelma Manufacturing Co., 
which operates a sawmill at Nelma, Wis. It will 
be in charge of A. B. Ellingson, Phelps, Wis., 
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For Good Values in 
Hardwoods 


get in touch with us. 
We are manufacturing 
good logs into good 
lumber and we're anx- 
ious to please our cus- 
tomers. 

Let us have your in- 
quiries when you need 
plain or quartered Sap 
or Red Gum, Tupelo, 
plain or quartered Oak, 
Ash, Cottonwood, Rock 
or Soft Elm. 


Always complete stocks 
Louisiana Red Cypress, 
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Band 


sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


a 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Cc ALABAMA CS 


LLISON’S 


SHORTLE AF 


YELLOW PINE 


? 


















WE started reforesting 25 
years ago so that our 

customers would always re- 

ceive the finest quality lum- \ 

ber cut from virgin Shortleaf 

Yellow Pine timber. We 

therefore offer you a steady 

source of supply for many 

years to come. Send us a 

trial order today for 


Rift and Flat Grain 
Finish, Siding, Roofers 
Flooring, Mouldings, Roofers 
Shiplap, Kiln Dried Lath 











We also manufacture White 
and Red Oak, Red and Sap Gum, 
Beech, Cottonwood, Elm, Syca- 
more, Yellow Poplar lumber, 
and other Southern Hardwoods. 
Order straight or mixed cars of 
Pine and Hardwoods. 


AllisonLumber Co. 


BELLAMY, 
ALA. 








No. 1 and 2 Shortleaf 


DIMENSION 






Order any quantity 
you desire in mixed cars with 


Finish, Flooring, 


Siding and Moulding 


Write for Prices. 


Lathrop LumberCo. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 











Cr: al e 
Mun Collug Specialists 
HIGH GRADE 

%* and 4" CEILING. 
\" and %* BEVEL SIDING. 














STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 

















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 38. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


who is secretary-treasurer. Under former ar- 
rangements, the business of the Nelma company 
was transacted in conjunction with the Hackley- 
V’helps-Bonnell Co., of Phelps. The mill of the 
Nelma company will be enlarged and remodeled 
for more diversified products 

The Raymond Lumber Co., of Tomahawk, Wis., 
has closed operations at its sawmill in that city, 
following a run of seven months, due to the stock 
of logs being depleted. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Harry ©. Bissell, of the John D. Col 
lins Lumber Co., reports that business in some sec- 
tions is quite active. The buying of mixed cars is 
difficult, especially with respect to items that have 
to be manufactured There is not much accumula 
tion, as the mills are moving their cut. Timber 
cutting is a little stronger. 

(. O. Walt, of Omaha, Neb., sales manager of 
the ©. N. Dietz Lumber Co., is making a tour of 
the fir mills. On his return home he will be se 
companied by Mrs. Walt, who has been spending 
the summer with relatives at Port Angeles. 

Jack Young is now manager of the Stewart Lum- 
ber Cows retail yard at this point. He was for- 
merly with the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. at 
its Wenatchee yard. 

Miss Eva ©. Allen, treasurer W. C. Buchanan 
Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., who is here on a 
vacation trip, spent Friday visiting the two large 
mills of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., at 
sordeaux and Malone, Wash. 

Harry G. Tremaine is manager of the Washing 
ton Cedar & Fir Products 
(o., Seattle. Mr. ‘Tre 
maine, together with L. 


Sept. 18. 


a greater disposition to make purchases for 
future needs. The small town lumbermen who 
have been visiting the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
wholesalers and mill offices all have consistently 
told of improved business and better prospects 
as the year advances. This is taken to mean 
that the last quarter of the year is likely to 
produce volume enough to make the year’s busi- 
ness well above that of the preceding year. The 
farmers of the Northwest no longer are so vitally 
dependent upon the small grain crop. They have 
made dairying a large part of their activities. 
The price of dairy products and of livestock is 
high. 

The demand for hardwoods in Michigan this 
year has been steady and consistent, according 
to Guy W. Atwood, of the Atwood Lumber (Co., 
of Grand Rapids, who was in the Twin Cities last 
week. Mr. Atwood said that his company handles 
southern hardwoods. There is heavy demand 
there for this product from automobile and fur- 
niture manufacturers, he said, and other indus- 
tries also are taking an increasing amount. Con- 
sumption of lumber in his State is fully up to 
that of a year ago, although in many cases profits 
are not as large because of keen competition, 
according to Mr. Atwood, 

Excessive rains in Illinois have hurt the lum- 
ber business, according to M. B. Gibbs, of M. B, 
& C. E. Gibbs, lumber wholesalers, at Princeton, 
Ill., who was in the Twin Cities last week. 

Fairly normal business is being obtained by 
Inland Empire lumber manufacturers, according 
to John Richards, prominent as a manufacturer 
in that area. The Northwest, however, is not 
giving as much business as had been expected, 





I). Horton, of the North- 
western Lumber Co., are 
now the only stockholders 
of the first named con 
cern. Manager Tremaine 
recently made two new 
sales connections in the 
Kast, and says there will 
be no change in the policy 
of this old established 
company, which is to keep 
foremost the ideal of sery 
ice to customers. 

A. W. Hayland, sales 
manager Carlsborg Mill & 
Timber Co., with mill at 
Carlsborg, Wash., states 
that the operation is now 
running one shift and cut- 
ting about 90,000 feet a 
day, principally fir. The 
plant, which is fully elee- 
trified, is using a band 
mill in the headrig and 
merry - go-round. T he 
Carlsborg shingle mill is 
also running steadily, and 











cutting about 160,000 spe- 
cial clears a day. 

(. J. Erickson, owner 
of the Preston mill, has 
sold the company’s Seat- 
tle retail yards to John 
Anderson and associates. 
The yards are located in 
the University district. 

S. M. Barnard, president S. M. Barnard Lum- 
ber Co., of Vancouver, Wash., was in Seattle 
during the week. 

The Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. has been 
named Northwest distributers of the MeMyler in- 


terstate crane. This machinery company has 
never before been represented on the Coast. Be- 
sides making cranes it also produces gas and 


steam shovels, pile drivers, and all kinds of equip- 
ment for the conveying of heavy materials. The 
Ilofius Steel & Equipment Co. is also sales agent 
for the Lima Locomotive Works (Ine.), Kalama 
zoo Railway Supply Co., A. Gilbert & Sons babbit 
metals, and other high class equipment, in addi- 
tion to handling railroad steel, structural steel 
ete. and being a steel fabricator of a high order. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 21.—Rainfall, which up to now has ex- 
ceeded the normal for all of September, has 
affected lumber business in the Northwest un- 
favorably, as farmers have been unable to com- 
plete their harvest. But early this week weather 
improvement brought relief to the various indus- 
tries dependent upon the outcome of the crop 
situation. Retailers have been taking a large 
aggregate steadily throughout the year, and their 
purchases actually are increasing now. The re- 
tail yard buyers in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
market report that their purchases are far in 
advance of those of a few weeks ago. There is 


The Presbyterian Church shown here was erected in 1751 at Tennent, 

N.J., among the historie trees of White Oak Hill. 

when the church was built, and all but one of them have succumbed to 

winter winds, the remaining wide-spreading oak being the pride of the 
community and carefully tended 


The trees were old 


He is making an inquiry regarding conditions 
here. 

Aside from the boom times of 1920, the Miller- 
Olcott Lumber Co., retailer, of Cumberland, Wis., 
is doing more business than at any time in its 
history, said W. G. Miller, of that company, when 
in the Twin Cities last week. Mr. Miller said the 
farmers are prosperous. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 21.—The bad weather in various sections 
of this market territory continued during last 
week, with the result that volume of orders 
placed here was less than was expected. Dirt 
roads are impassable over wide areas, and the 
movement of lumber to the farms was checked. 
On the other hand, the turning down of orders at 
the mills has become more frequent, both in the 
South and on the West Coast. The southern pine 
mills are particularly short on No. 2 and No. 6 
boards, No. 2 small dimension and some of the 
cheaper items in flooring. Fir mills are running 
short of similar items. Sales managers complain 
that buyers of mixed cars are asking for assort- 
ments that are very hard to fill, owing to the 
present conditions of mill stocks, and efforts to 
place these orders are giving the market some 
artificial activity. In general, however, demand 
is active enough to add further strength to prices 
in general and to cause some advances on various 
items. 
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DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 20.—A livening up in demand has come, 
following three weeks of continuous rains. Ship- 
ments of northern pine have consequently shown 
substantial improvement during the last few days. 
The market remains firm, no concessions being re- 
ported in any quarter. Demand for lower grades 
has been active from the agricultural districts 
during the last three weeks and that trade is ex- 
pected to be on a broader scale from now on. 
Mixed carlots continue the trade feature. The 
sales department of one of the interior sawmill 
companies bas instructed its salesmen to hold off 
from taking any further orders for No. 5 northern 
pine boards, as it is completely sold up on that 
item. The exceptionally brisk call for box lumber 
this fall is attributed to the campaign against 
eardboard containers waged by railroads and some 
large shippers, on the score of damage claims 
preferred by receivers. 

Further particulars regarding the extension of 
their logging road, the Duluth & Northeastern 
Minnesota railroad, into Cook and Lake counties, 
have been given out by the Weyerhaeuser interests 
at Cloquet. The extension starts from the con- 
nections of the Duluth & Northeastern with the 
Duluth & Iron Range railroad at Hornsby, where 
a connection with the Alger-Smith line in the 
western part of Cook County has been made. From 
there about thirty miles of steel will reach well 
up into Cook County. Of the new road construc- 
tion in Lake County, thirty-five miles have been 
graded and nineteen miles of rails have thus far 
been laid. The timber, mainly in Cook County, 
that will be made available through the extension 
of the logging road, will require several years to 
log. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has started to 
engage men for its fall and winter camps. While 
no decision regarding the extent of its season’s 
logging operations has been announced, it is ex- 
pected that around nine camps employing 2,800 to 
3,000 men will be operated. 

Members of the Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club inaugu- 
rated their fortnightly lunches for the season at 
the Holland Hotel on Monday. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 20.—With orders still considerably above 
normal and order files heavy, the southern pine 
market is in better shape now than it has been 
for several months. The demand is more gen- 
eral. Orders are in excess of both production 
and shipments, with shipments a close second. 
Production has not shown the increase expected, 
most mills operating on their regular schedules. 
Stocks of yard items are badly broken, as de- 
mand for these has been strong for several 
weeks. Recently there has been a nice increase 
in demand for flooring, and the price on better 
grades has advanced $1 to $2. Nos. 2 and 3 
boards are in very strong call, with the latter 
reported exceedingly scarce and in many cases 
unavailable. Dimension is moving fairly well, 
and there is an excellent market for shiplap. 
suilding throughout the territory is active, as 
crop conditions have been ideal. Gulf coast oil 
fields are still buying dimension and timbers 
freely, though timbers are very scarce. The ex- 
port market is weak. Prices have not risen as 
sharply as they were expected to, but most items 
show substantial advances. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 20.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine this 
week has been more brisk, and it seems that fall 
buying has got into full swing. Demand covers 
practically allitems. Boards are the most active 
items, and prices have strengthened considera- 
bly. Demand for flooring, especially upper grades 
of edge grain, is strong. A good volume of 
B&better flat grain flooring is moving also. Most 
orders are for mixed cars, but include larger 
quantities of single items. Piece stuff is in good 
demand, with prices slightly stronger. Conces- 
sions have been withdrawn, and sales are at list. 
Industrial inquiry is heavy, and a nice volume 
of industrial orders is being placed, especially for 
crating, stepladder and novelty stock. Some 
mills are operating 55 hours, while some have 
gone to a 60-hour schedule. Shipments have been 
Mm excess of: production, and new business has 
been larger than either. Stocks at most plants 
have been reduced considerably and now are 
badly broken, especially in finish and finish items. 
Labor supply at the large mills is ample, but cot- 
ton picking has reduced woods crews and caused 
curtailment of small mill operations. 

The Gibbs Bros. Stave Co., of Hot Springs, Ark., 
recently placed an order with the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for a modern dry kiln 20x 
120 feet for drying high class tight cooperage, in- 
cluding staves and heading. It is said that this 
Will be one of the most modern kilns in Arkansas 
when completed, and will enable the Gibbs company 


to cater to the highest class of trade. 
will be completed in about thirty days. 

S. H. Fullerton, of Pasadena, Calif., is here on 
both a business and pleasure trip. He looked 
over the Bradley Lumber Co.’s operations and 
visited with his two sons, R. W. and S. B. Fuller- 
ton, president and secretary of the Bradley com- 


ee SEFREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 20.—Southern pine demand has remained 
steady. Whatever pine advance has taken place 
is fairly well maintained. Factories are buying 
a bit more heavily than yards. The yards are 
calling for stock with a regularity that indicates 
that they have very little reserve. The railroads 
are a trifle slower in supplying empties. The 
scarcity has been mostly of coal and flat cars for 
timber loading. The price situation is satisfac- 
tory, though the mills are disappointed about not 
getting a good advance on common stock. Ship- 
lap, boards and dimension have shown weakness 
at times. It is hard to get a satisfactory volume 
of orders for common yard stock items in straight 
ears. The big mills that can fill any kind of 
order are better supplied with mixed car orders, 
but show willingness to accept mixed car orders 
at market. The mills are handicapped by labor 


shortage, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 20.—Mills of this section are taxed to 
capacity to supply demand from Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana. Stocks at the mills are badly 
broken, and they are shipping only their cutting 
from day to day. The market continues in excel- 
lent shape and the upward trend of prices, which 
began a month ago, continues. It is estimated that 
stocks are fully 20 percent below what they were 
at this time last year. No. 2 lumber seems to be 
the strongest grade, with 8-, 10- and 12-inch up 
$1.50. Shiplap is the outstanding item in demand, 
Call for uppers is getting better, and flooring is 
showing more life. There is a heavy demand for 
No. 3, with very little of this item in sight. 

In hardwood there have been average price in- 
creases during the last six weeks of about $5 
on Nos. 1 and 2 and 3 and sound and wormy white 
and red oak, 4/ and 6/4 common and plain sap 
gum, 4/, 5/ and 6/4 plain red gum, and 4/, 6/ 
and 8/ No. 1 common and better quartered sap 


_ NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 20.—Demand for North Carolina pine has 
been spasmodic, but total sales show up better 
than during August. Indications right now point 
strongly to a better business. The mills have got 
production nearly in line with demand, and there 
is not a great amount of many items available 
for quick shipment. Prices are holding steady 
and show more strength on a few items. Produc- 
tion is very apt to be hindered somewhat by bad 
weather. 

There has been a better demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, band and circular sawn, and in- 
quiries have also been more frequent from New 
England. Good circular edge is not easy to buy 
and is stronger, while band sawn remains about 
the same. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have 
not been moving so briskly, as large eastern buy- 
ers are pretty well loaded up. Mills are quoting 
higher prices. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues very 
quiet, but yards are buying a little more No. 3 
stock widths, rough and dressed, although look- 
ing for lower prices. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, No. 
2 and better, has been quiet, but inquiries for 
more 6/4 have been received. No. 2 and better 
5/4x10- and 12-inch is also in better demand. No. 
2 and better 4/4 bark strips are very quiet, but 
more miscuts could be sold. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, 
have been rather light. Buyers do not intend 
ordering until stocks get low again. Demand 
for good air dried edge box, dressed and resawn, 
is picking up. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues very 
quiet; prices are low, but buyers do not need the 
stock. No. 1 4/4 stock box, kiln dried and air 
dried, has been selling fairly well. Most kiln dried 
is wanted worked into roofers, while the air dried 
is bought dressed and resawn and is not very 
plentiful. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been moving 
better. Edge and stock box, 5/ and 6/4, have 
been very quiet. 30x bark strips, 4/4, are mov- 
ing slowly. 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling finish and 
partition in mixed cars has shown a gradual im- 
provement. There does not appear to be much 
flooring available, but buyers still look for lower 
prices than mills will accept. Northern buyers 
are overlooking the fact that the southern States 
are using a great deal of North Carolina pine. 
Kiln dried roofers have not been very active, but 
air dried are moving better and are 50 cents 
stronger than they were two weeks ago. 

The Forsyth Furniture Lines (Inc.), of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., one of the oldest and largest manu- 


The kiln 





Co PACIFIC COAST CI 
No. 1 or No. 2 
Common S4S 


vy West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It's cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. Order 
some of it now. 


Pacific States 
Twas” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P.O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
Car Material. 
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ORDER NOW! 


CALIFORNIA 


Redwood 


Write for list and prices 


Albion Lumber Co. 


General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bidg , San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bidg. 
Los Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 








AZ Omen 








Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. 








When You Think Lumber 
THINK "HANSEN -NIEDER” 





A Live Organization 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co,,IINC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 
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Old 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Newberry, Mich, 








Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Cummer Gypress Go. 
y 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


— LUMBER 
Cypr ess Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 





| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 





Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





Idaho White Pine 
Cal. White Pine 
Get Cal. Sugar Pine 


nn Pondosa Pine 
Prices Redwood 
Cedar 
Spruce Factory 
Fir a pocaer e 
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W'IMSKEE LUMBER CO. 






ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 


Good stumpage 


an asset 


It grows in value daily. It is therefore 
an ideal security for long term bonds as 
it is worth conserving over periods of 
market depression. 


This, however, is possible only, or at 
least more easily, when the operator is 
properly financed with long term money. 


We can arrange that for you. 
Write 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
307 STARK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK. BDG. 








HOQUIAM, WASH. 





Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








facturing concerns of that section, is adding new 
dry kilns to its large modern furniture factory. 
Contract was recently placed with the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for a kiln 120 feet 
long. The kiln will be equipped with Moore's 
asbestos-protected metal doors, thereby making it 
as near fireproof as is possible and giving the com- 
pany the lowest insurance rate. The kiln is also 
equipped with Moore's recirculating conduit sys- 
tem, and with modern recording instruments. The 
kilns will materially increase the output of high 
class kiln dried lumber at this plant. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 21.—The lumber business is holding up 
splendidly for Houston concerns. Those prepared 
to fill the orders are getting their share. The 
chief items of shipments, now as formerly, are 
mixed cars of yard stocks. Export has shown 
some improvement in the last ten days. 

The semiannual golf tournament of the Hous- 
ton Lumbermen’s Club was in progress the early 
part of this week at the River Oaks Country 
Club. There were two teams in the line-up—the 
Longleafs, headed by Harry Dean, and the Short- 
leafs, headed by Jack Cooke. C. B. Edwards, 
chairman of the golf committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Club, was in charge. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Sept. 21.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report the market active. Orders 
exceeded production about 20 percent, and 
shipments were heavy. Stocks of many items 
are depleted, and the insistent demands of buyers 
for immediate shipment are hard to meet. Prices 
remain firm, and some items show advances. 
Some concern has been felt by mills in this sec- 
tion and south of here over the storm the last 
two days, but as far as can be learned no dam- 
age has been done mills in this State. Labor 
shortage is reported by practically all mills, as 
the harvesting of the cotton crop is taking con- 
siderable common labor. The mills are disposing 
of a big percentage of their cut in this State. 
The cotton crop is good, and demand for farm 
buildings is expected to be heavy this fall. The 
export market continues good. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Sept. 21.—Sales in this section the last week 
have been tremendous; in fact, bookings exceed 
production by almost 80 percent. Prices have 
been fairly satisfactory. Market values so far 
this year have shown very little fluctuation. 

The tropical storm that has been sweeping the 
South since last Friday swerved after reaching 
Mobile, and has left, untouched and undamaged, 
mills in this section. 

Sales of all kinds and grades of 3- and 4-inch 
flooring during the last week were extremely 
heavy, and mill stocks are lower than at any 
time this year. Sales of drop siding in all grades 
have been very encouraging. Stocks of ceiling 
and partition in all grades are diminished. Sales 
of finish, particularly in 1-inch B&better, have 
been well scattered. Industrial purchases of 5/4- 
inch No. 1 and better finish will register very 
high, and longleaf items are oversold. There is a 
nice surplus of 5/ and 6/4 B&better finish in 
shortleaf. 

No. 2 fencing strips, 4-inch, show very little 
surplus, and sale of 6-inch has been very heavy. 
These items in both shortleaf and longleaf are 
sold for about forty-five days ahead. Surplus of 
8- and 10-inch longleaf has been cut in half, and 
12-inch longleaf is oversold. There is no surplus 
of 8-inch No. 2 shortleaf, with only a small sur- 
plus of 10- and 12-inch No. 2 shortleaf. The pres- 
ent surplus of 4-inch No. 3 fencing is very low. 
Sales of 6-inch No. 3 fencing have been very 
heavy, at about the best prices obtained during 
this year, and at present only a small surplus is 
shown. No. 3 8-, 10- and 12-inch boards are 
showing only a medium surplus, and are fairly 
firm. 

Nos. 1 and 2 lath are still fairly weak, but 
bookings will cover production for the next two 
to three weeks. Pine shingles show a heavy 
oversale in No. 2 sap and No. 1 heart grades, 
while there is a fairly nice surplus in the select 
heart grade. 

Longleaf dimension items, both Nos. 1 and 2, 
are still showing a nice movement, and there are 
no heavy stocks of any particular item. This 
same condition is true of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension 
in shortleaf. Sale of No. 3 dimension have been 
the heaviest of any one week this year. Long- 
leaf timbers are extremely strong, and the buy- 
ers insist on loading the mills up with special 
cutting of this kind, even for shipment as far 
away as Dec. 1 to 15. The shortleaf market re- 
mains fairly firm. 

Hardwoods are still showing nice movement, 
and the sale of ash, beech, elm etc. has been very 


encouraging to the mills. There has also been a 
heavy sale of box grades of gum. Numerous 
items are sold well ahead against green stock on 


hand. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 20.—Demand for cypress in solid carlots 
has been less keen, but mixed cars have been in 
insistent demand, some mills complaining that they 
are having trouble in supplying these owing to 
broken stocks. A shutdown of a number of mills 
because of the recent big storm has had its effect 
on stocks. Hardwoods are less active, as buyers 
have been holding back on account of price ad- 
vances, but the mills are holding firm. Shingles 
and lath are in moderate demand. Southern pine 
is slightly softer, though no really important 
change is observed. Pine timbers remain scarce 
and are strongly held. ; 

Several important New Orleans lumber concerns 
will this week move from the Audubon Building, 
long favored by the lumber fraternity, and will 
open offices in the Pere Marquette Building, just 
completed. The American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
has leased the entire sixteenth story but sublet 
three rooms to the Great Southern Lumber Co., of 
Togalusa. Col. Sullivan, of the Great Southern, 
proposes to make these offices into showrooms of 
striking attractiveness. The Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., the Gardiner-Cook Lumber Co., and the 
Fleming Lumber Co., are also moving into the new 
building. 

Hi. C. Berckes, secretary-manager Southern Pine 
Association, returned to New Orleans Sunday from 
Chicago via Birmingham, Ala., at which later city 
he stopped off for a meeting of the association's 
advertising committee. 

E. W. McKay, secretary-manager Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
is in Jacksonville, Fla., attending an important 
meeting of association chiefs. He plans to return 
to New Orleans Thursday. 

King H. Pullen, former trade extension chief of 
the Southern Pine Association, who lately has been 
conducting a woodworking business of his own 
at St. Louis, Mo., is paying a visit to his New 
Orleans home. 

J. A. Pease, sales manager Mississippi Valley 
Hardwood Co., of Canton, Miss., is visiting in 
New Orleans this week. 

The American Turpentine & Tar Co., of Slidell, 
La., has completed its new plant at that place and 
will begin operations this week as soon as some 
minor defects in the electric equipment will have 
been corrected. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 20.—The entire Southeast is concen- 
trating its efforts toward relief of the southern 
Florida cities stricken by the East Indian hurri- 
cane during Friday and Saturday. It is under- 
stood that there is not a building in Miami but 
has been more or less damaged, and at least one- 
third of the residences and smaller business 
places have been entirely swept away. It appears 
that Hollywood is by far the heaviest sufferer. 
Fort Lauderdale is in a very little better shape. 
All of the smaller outlying towns in the Miami 
vicinity have suffered terribly. It is understood 
that the storm struck Pensacola this morning. 
Retail lumber yards, millwork plants and saw- 
mills and planing mills have been hard hit. Re- 
ports coming into Jacksonville, while not authen- 
ticated, would indicate that there are several of 
the yards on the east coast that have been prac- 
tically wiped out. 

Prior to the coming of this catastrophe, the 
lumber industry in the State had been main- 
taining a steadily improving pace. All of the 
southern part of the State was showing improve- 
ment on the volume of business placed, espe- 
cially so in the south central and south west 
coast. There should be very little difference in 
the attitude of the State, other than the southern 
part, as to building and other activities of inter- 
est to the lumber industry. However, for the 
time being, all business has been forgotten. 
There is still many millions of feet of lumber in 
the stricken area that can be used at once, and 
plenty of stock available on demand. 

The longleaf mills have reported a steadily 
increasing volume of business. Prices that are 
being received are satisfactory for the time being 
and they have remained steady for the past sev- 
eral weeks. Orders are mostly for mixed carlots 
of shed stocks, while there is some movement 
of yard stocks in straight cars. However, orders 
are for single cars of this or that item. The 
mills are understood to be well booked up on 
special cuttings and are not soliciting business 
of this kind. The shortleaf mills are having 4 
fair demand for B&better kiln dried finish, but 
the demand slackened during the last week. 
Prices have managed to stand up very well. 
Shortleaf roofers, after several weeks of excellent 
demand, have come to overproduction again, and 
the mills are not so successful in selling the in- 
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creased output at the prices that have been in 
effect. Framing is moving rather slowly. 

Cypress continues to move in only fair volume. 
Mixed orders predominate, and call for all sorts 
of shed stocks. Competition from other woods 
has been extremely hard of late. The cypress 
mills are in need of special cutting orders. 

The hardwood market continues spotted. Some 
woods are moving very well; others, very unsat- 
isfactorily. Red gum is perhaps the best mover, 
put sales are confined to FAS and some No. 1 
common and select. No. 2 common in this wood 
is moving very slowly. Other woods are in per- 
haps the same condition. 

After the spell of bad weather is over there will 
probably be some reduction shown in the produc- 
tion of southern woods. The rainy weather has 
continued despite the abatement of the wind, 
with the forecast that it will probably be several 
days before a return of sunshine and workable 
weather can be expected. 

Cc. C. Bailey, of the Bailey Lumber Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is in Jacksonville after several 
days spent in southern Florida. Mr. Bailey was 
on his way to Miami during the storm and 
reached there soon after it was over. 

Syd L. Moore, sales manager Jacksonville office 
of Robert R. Sizer & Co., has just returned to 
Jacksonville after a week spent with sales rep- 
resentatives of his firm in south central Florida. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 21.—The market for lumber continues 
active in the anthracite coal region of Pennsyl- 
vania, where all the mines have been running full 
since the settlement of the strike, and the demand 
continues to improve in the bituminous field of 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. Some of the large retail firms here 
expect better canal rates on fir from the West 
Coast. The rate last winter was $15 a thousand, but 
in April was as low as $10, and rose again to $14 in 
July, holding around that figure at present. Re- 
tailers report home building still holding up well, 
although it is not as active as it was last year, 
largely on account of the slump in speculative 
building. Some wholesalers report an improve- 
ment in the volume of the hardwood movement, 
but no material changes in prices. Chestnut still 
predominates in the hardwood market, with poplar 
and oak also leading in activity. There is a strong 
demand for FAS in all varieties of hardwoods, 
and some dealers report continued activity in the 
lower grades. Southern pine prices are unsettled, 
with the market lacking stability. Idaho white 
pine continues fairly active, with prices varying 
considerably, especially on No. 2 common. Prices 
on Pondosa pine vary from 50 cents to $2, espe- 
cially on No. 3 common. California white and 
sugar pines continue in about the position as for 
several months. Fir and western hemlock are 





reported rather weak all 
along the line. 
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Cc. V. McCreight, of the 
Cc. V. McCreight Lumber 
Co., was calling on the 
trade in Wilkes Barre and 
Seranton last week. Mr. 
McCreight and E. S&S. 
Dunn, the last named of 
the Allegheny Lumber Co., 
will leave Wednesday 
night for Chicago to at- 
tend the annual conven- 
tion of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber’ Associa- 
tion. 

A. J. Rost, of the Ken- 
dall Lumber Co., is spend- 
ing a couple of weeks call- 
ing on the trade in New 
York State. 

George Glass, president 
Keystone Lumber’ Co., 
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The Edgar Allan Poe house in which ‘‘ The Raven’’ was written. It 
was built in 1825 and stands in the upper Bronz on the Grand Con- 
The house, built of wood throughout, is exactly 
as it was when Poe lived in it with the exception of the shingles and 
The interior has rough hewn timbers, 
wide flooring, small cupboards over the mantles in the living room and = 
The building is in an excellent state 
of preservation and is maintained by the Edgar Allan Poe Society. 


course, New York City. 
the railing around the porch. 


kitchen and hand made doors. 


accompanied by his son, 
Davis Glass, and _ by 
Charles Weber, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, will 
leave tomorrow night for 
Clinton, Iowa, to attend 
the sales convention of 
Curtis Companies 
(Inec.). George Glass will 
continue on to the Pa- 
cific Coast and will be 





Haynes R. Mahoney, of the Mahoney Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, and president of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association, attended a 
regional meeting of that association held in 
Orlando on the evening of Sept. 15. 

E. L. Chiasson, of the Terrell-Chiasson Lum- 
ber Co., Jacksonville, returned to headquarters 
Saturday afternoon after several days in central 
Florida on a selling trip. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 20.—Southern pine production, orders and 
shipments, as well as prices, have reflected no 
change since last week, but it seems likely that 
orders will show an increase on the next report. 
The Government is in the market for a lot of pine 
and hardwood and some large industrials are put- 
ting out inquiry which indicates the intention of 
laying in a fall supply. Practically all of the 
mills are well loaded with orders for the next thirty 


days. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 18.—MeNair Lumber & Shingles (Ltd.), 
whose mill is located at the foot of Shaughnessy 
Street, Vancouver, has made several improvements 
about its plant in the last few months. The plan- 
ing mill building has been doubled in size; a new 
Planer installed; four new dry kilns have been 
constructed, making them a total of seven; more 
Power has been provided in the head mill, and the 
warehouse capacity has been doubled, thus enabling 
the company to store a much larger quantity of 
its excellent products. 

Lawrence Hanbury, general manager J. Hanbury 
& Co. (Ltd.), left early in September for a tour 
among the company’s selling connections and busi- 
ness friends, which will take him on a long swing 
about the country, and to New York and other east 


Coast points. He is expected back about the mid- 
dle of October. 


absent about three weeks. 

R. J. George, who has been assistant to Louis W. 
Rick, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co’s dis- 
trict office here, has been transferred to represent 
the company in West Virginia, with headquarters 
in Clarksburg. S. J. Hider succeeds Mr. George 
in the office here. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 20.—Under the impetus or ideal Septem- 
ber weather, the lumber market seemed to have 
taken on new life today. Prices were holding firm 
all along the line, and wholesalers and retailers 
alike were well satisfied with the outlook. 

Idaho common, which had developed an un- 
expected weakness, had .regained some of its lost 
ground today and was just about back where it 
was when the month opened. 

Roofers were strong, air dried stock being scarce. 
There is an .unusually good demand, and some 
wholesalers find difficulty in supplying their clien 
tele. 

Large sales of fir, in the face of increased cargo 
rates, has heartened the distributers of West Coast 
items. The fall turnover in fir will equal that of 
any previous fall season, it is said, and lumbermen 
generally have no doubt but that the year’s sales 
will establish a new record, well above the 1,000,- 
000,000 feet mark. 

Reports from nearby cities of a weakness in 
the cypress market have not been reflected here. 
Distributers of cypress said today that prices are 
just. about where they have been for several 
months and there is no sign of weaknéss. 

Grant Dixon, president and general manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Spo- 
kane, Wash., is headed for New York, where he 
expects to spend a few days going over business 
matters with W. A. Gaetz, the firm’s New York 
representative. 

Cc. C. Warren, of the Warren-Lamb Co., Rapid 
City, S. D., recently visited New York City with 
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SOFT AND LIGHT 


BOX, SHOP 
CLEARS 


Try us on 
your next 
order. 
H. B. Hewes, 
President 
W. T. Virgin, 
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R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
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California 


White and 4 
suar Pine 
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D & Better—All Thicknesses 
Factory Plank 
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Wholesalers 
OFFICES : c 


260 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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ON’T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get “The umber Estimator’ 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00 
Send for special circular. 
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Pine - Fir - Spruce 
Hemlock - Cedar 


Nearly half a century 
in the manufacture and 
distribution of hard- 
woods and more re- 
cently in West Coast 
woods would appear to 
indicate dependability. 
We solicit a trial. 
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Western Office Home Office 
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in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
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Pocket Size (454 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 







his son, C. J. Warren, sales manager of the com- 
pany. They spent some time with R. J. Oliver, 
Grand Central terminal, the firm's New York rep- 
resentative. Mr. Oliver said that prices on west- 
ern pine had not been very satisfactory to the 
mills of late, but there are no complaints to be 
made of volume of business. 

J. KB. Madison, of Portland, Ore., and Mr. Stew- 
art, of San Francisco, both representing Sudden & 
Christiansen, are spending some time in New York 
City looking over conditions and conferring with 
J. Canby Morgan, the firm's eastern representa- 
tive. 

Thomas G. Ralston, of the Indiana Flooring Co., 
reports business very good in oak and maple floor- 
ing, with indications for its continuance for the 
next two months. There is an especially good 
demand for lower grades, of which the supply is 
rather searce, There are better stocks of higher 
grade materials. Prices generally are from $2 to 
$3 higher than they were two or three months ago. 

A number of prominent New York lumbermen 
are just now looking over conditions at the West 
Coast mills. One of the latest to depart was 
L. B. Anderson, vice-president Kraus Bros. Lumber 
Co. He is on his annual trip to the company’s 
Seattle headquarters. 

William RK. Morris, of Lockridge & Morris, local 
representatives of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, is on the West Coast and expects to be 
there until mid-October. Mr. Morris also will 
visit the headquarters of the Union Lumber Co., 
redwood manufacturers, of Fort Bragg, Calif., 
which he and Mr. Lockridge also represent in the 
New York territory. 

W. G. Harmon, president of the Harmon-Left- 
wich Lumber Co. (Ine.), is in Oregon making con- 
nections for his company in white pine and other 
Pacific coast products. 

J. Herbert Bate, head of his own wholesale 
organization, and William E. Kelly, local manager 
for the Blanchard Lumber Co., are also spending 
some time on the West Coast. 

Lucien A. Hold, president the Hold-Meredith 
Lumber Co., Grand Central Terminal, recently re- 
turned with his family from a trip to Europe. 

George W. Jones, New York manager for the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., returned recently from 
an automobile tour through Canada and _ the 
Adirondacks. He was accompanied on the trip 
by Mrs. Jones. 

W. Clyde Sykes, secretary Emporium Forestry 
Co., Conifer, N. Y., spent a few days recently at 
the company’s local headquarters. 

Volney Leggett, New York representative for 
several large concerns, recently made a_ trip 
through New England, calling on the trade. 

D. T. Cushing, assistant treasurer Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., recently passed through this city 
on his way to Vermont to spend his annual vaca- 


tion. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 20.—So far as the prospects of the market 
improving during the remaining months of 1926 
are concerned, the general opinion is that con- 
ditions will not materially change, and there is 
no visible evidence of any increase in prices so 
far as 1927 is concerned. While operators are 
loath to hazard any opinion or make any predic- 
tions, it is felt that the coming year should show 
improvement over 1926, which has, up to date, 
been characterized by a large volume of trade, 
but at prices which permit of no profit on most 
of the sales. 

Reports received from a number of leading 
lumber manufacturers in various parts of eastern 
Canada will show that on the average they are 
carrying on logging operations for the coming 
season to about the same extent as last year, 
except in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
where bush activities will not be so extensive. 
Labor at a number of points is very scarce, 
owing to the demand made by the western har- 
vest, the amount of outdoor construction and the 
higher wages offered by pulpwood companies for 
help in the woods. Some of the pulp and paper 
companies are offering good woodsmen as high 
as $60 a month and board, which the lumber 
manufacturers are unable .to meet owing to the 
low prices for their products and the highly com- 
petitive nature of the market. Last year wages 
in the bush ran from $30 to $35 a month with 
board, and this year a number of concerns are 
paying from $35 up to $45 and have not been able 
to secure all the men they require. The cut in 
most of the Ontario mills this season will, with 
few exceptions, be as large as last year, but 
stocks at present are somewhat smaller than 
they were a year ago, when a survey of the whole 
field was taken. 

H. H. Van Sant, of Ashland, Ky., was in 
Toronto last week, the guest of A. E. Clark, and 
visited the operations of the Canoe Lake Lumber 
Co., Canoe Lake, Ont. 

W. B. Emery, late of the Trafalgar Lumber 
Co., Oakville, Ont., has been appointed Ontario 


sales agent for the Satin Finish Hardwood Floor- 
ing (Ltd.), Weston, Ont. 

Mrs. W. B. Snowball, wife of the late W. B. 
Snowball, a prominent lumberman of Chatham, 
N. B., with her family, has moved to Toronto 
to take up her residence there. 

A. H. Campbell, of the Campbell-MacLaurin 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, was in Toronto 
last week, calling upon the trade. 

E. A. Dunlop, president Pembroke Lumber (o., 
Pembroke, Ont., was a visitor to Toronto during 
the last week. 

A. G. Wilmot, of Canfield-Wilmot (Ltd.), 
Woodstock, has returned from an extended visit 
to the Coast and Mountain mills in British 
Columbia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 20.—The seventh meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club will be held at 
Philmont, Sept. 28. 

The president of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, Edward F. Magee, with several other 
members are in Chicago this week attending the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Col. J. D. Bush, of the J. D. Bush Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has just returned from Bad Nanheim, 
Germany, where he spent two months taking the 
baths for the benefit of his heart, which has been 
bothering him for the last two years. After the 
baths he was sent to Switzerland for a three weeks’ 
“after cure” and then came home via Paris. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. .20.—The tropical storm that hit the Gulf 
coast of Alabama and touched the eastern edge of 
the Mississippi coast this week, bringing heavy 
rains all over this section, has greatly retarded 
logging and shipping. Crops in this section have 
been damaged, but it is not likely that the demand 
for lumber locally will be less on that account. 
Both fresh cutting and shed stock orders have 
been more plentiful during the last week. 

The boiler plant of the Williams Yellow Pine 
Co., Poplarville, was wrecked yesterday morning, 
when from causes unknown one of the boilers 
blew up. Two colored workmen were killed. Work 
was started at once rebuilding the boiler plant, but 
the mill will remain idle for at least three weeks. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 20.—The general demand for southern pine 
covers practically all items of regular building 
stocks and is exceptionally good. Demand from 
the smaller towns in all sections is showing con- 
siderable increase, and city demand continues very 
good indeed. The railroad and car companies are 
in the market for considerable lumber, all railroad 
items are strong. The export market shows some 
change for the better. Inquiries from South 
America are being received in larger numbers. 
More interest is being displayed by the European 
purchasers. 

W. H. Woodruff, of the Gulf Coast Creosote Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., spent Saturday, Sept. 18, in 
Laurel, calling on the local mills. 

Murray H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon 
Lumber Co., with his young son, Schuyler Bissell, 
has returned from a visit in New England. Mrs. 
Bissell, who was with them, continued her trip 
to Minneapolis for a two weeks’ visit. 

R. C. Schulz, sales manager Virgin Pine Lumber 
Co., Piave, Miss., with Mrs. Schulz, spent the last 
week end in Laurel. 


American Lumber to Mexico 


LAREDO, TEx., Sept. 20.—Large exports of 
lumber to Mexico are being made through the 
Laredo port of entry, according to the report 
of the National Railway of Mexico for July 
and August. It is shown that during these 
two months a total of 179 cars of lumber from 
American mills was exported through here, des- 
tined to private yards in various parts of Mex- 
ico. During the same two months a total of 153 
cars of railroad ties has been exported to Mexico 
for use of the various railroads of that country. 
In addition to the lumber exported for build- 
ing purposes, the railroads have also exported 
fifty-three cars of lumber for making repairs 
to their own properties. 

The railroads’ report for July and August also 
shows 687 cars of American-made goods and 
merchandise were exported to Mexico through 
Laredo during July, and 716 cars exported dur- 
ing August, a total of 1,403 cars, while for the 
railroads 158 cars were exported during July 
and 101 cars during August, or a total of 259 
"ars. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA.  Athens- 
Athens Lumber Co. 

Northport—Deal-Persons Lumber Co. mill purchased 
by Earl M. Stringfellow, of Tuscaloosa, will be operated 
under name of Warrior River Lumber Co.; sales office 
in Tuscaloosa under name of Stringfellow Lumber Co. 
A sales office will also be opened in Birmingham. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Sudden & Christensen 
Lumber Co. moving to 500 Edwards & Wildey Bldg. 

Oukland—Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. absorbed by Tilden 
Lumber Co. 

Owensmouth and Reseda—Winnor Lumber Co.'s yards 
sold to H. CC. Hunt, of Los Angeles; will be operated 
as Van-Owen Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Quincy—Thomas-Little Lumber Co. has 
acquired plant of Reid Lumber Co. and will build addi- 
tion for handling shortleaf kiln-dried and air-dried stock; 
will develop timber holdings in Gadsden County. 

ILLINOIS. Berwyn—Berwyn Lumber & Coal Co.; 
E. H. Baldwin, president and treasurer, sold interest. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—Murray Planing Mill, for- 
merly owned by R. E. Schroeder, sold to W. L. Me- 
Caslin, of Dickson, Tenn. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Brown-Lockwood Lumber 
Co. plant in South Alexandria sold to Kellogg Lumber 


Hendricks Bros. succeeded by 


0. 

New Orleans—H, B. Cheek Lumber Co. changing name 
to Day-Winton Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—Southport Barreling Co. changing name 
to Southport Corporation with capital of $100,000. 

MICHIGAN, Brimley—Charles Taylor moving lum- 
ber business to Hulbert. 

Iron River—Nelma Mfg. Co. reérganized with offices 
at Iron River; general manufacture of lumber and forest 
products; H. K. Galpin, pres.; C. M. Christiansen, vice 
pres.; A. B. Ellingson, sec.-treas. 

MINNESOTA. Adrian, Amboy, Delevan, Dexter, Fair- 
mont, Grand Meadow, Jackson, Preston and Wells— 
¢. L. Colman Lumber Co.'s yards sold to J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—National Pole Co. succeeded by National 
Pole & Treating Co. 

MISSISSIPPI Grenada—H. B. Cheek Lumber Co. 
changing name to Day-Winton Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Rosalie—C. C. Shumway sold lumber 
yard to McGregor Bros. Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. East Orange—Lincoln Lumber Co. 
moving to Elizabeth. 

OHIO. Groveport—A. J. Robinson Lumber Co. sold 
to Cellar Lumber Co., of Circleville, 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—Letts Box & Body Co. 
changing name to Letts Box & Mfg. Co. 

OREGON. Coquille—Seven Oecrding Bros. (Inc.) 
changing name to Oerding Industries (Inc.) 

La Grande—Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
yard to Van Petton Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bird-in-Hand—I. K, 
Bro. succeeded by J. K. Umble & Co. 

Glenside—F. G. Justice sold to Thos. Hagerty. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Wessington Springs—C, I 
Lumber Co, sold to J. F. 

TENNESSEE. Martin 
J. B. Maness. 

Pulaski—Patterson & Frazier succeeded by J. N. 
Patterson. 

WASHINGTON. Veradale—Louis B. Olson purchased 
Ferguson Lumber & Supply Co. from Kenneth J. Fergu- 
son. 

Montesana—Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co. pur- 
chased sawmill of Fir Products Co. 

WISCONSIN. Prairie du Chien—H. R. 
Sons sold to Ben Nuzum Lumber Co. 

Sturtevant—Christianson & Christianson succeeds 


Charles Creuziger in hardware, feed and lumber busi- 
ness. 


“sold retail 


Umble & 


» Colman 
Anderson Lumber Co. 


Brundige Lumber Co. sold to 


Mitchell & 


Incorporations 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Edisto Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital increased from $20,000 to $25,000; 122 S. Mich- 
igan Blvd. 

Chicago—Hoene-O’ Neil Lumber Co., 
ital, $40,060; 
igan Blvd. 

Chicago—Kurz-Stout Crate Co., 
$5,000; 1388 N. Branch St. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—W. B. 
porated; capital, $10,000; 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
corporated. 

St. Louis—Stealey Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
$10,000; millwork. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—White River Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, 500 shares pfd. stock, $100 par 
value; 500 shares com. stock, no par value. 

Brooklyn Sun-Ray Lumber Corporation, incorporated; 
capital, $1,000. Helen Oxsso, 394 Lincoln PI. 

Brooklyn—Wagman Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; manufacture bid. materials, lumber; ad- 
dress, Jos. Wagman, 3060 E. 2nd St. 


incorporated; cap- 
wholesale and commission; 624 8S. Mich- 


incorporated; capital, 


Corry & Co., incor- 
furniture manufacturing. 
Boston—Geo. C. Irwin Co., in- 


capital, 


OHIO. Berea—Bagley Road Lumber Co.,  incor- 
porated. 
OREGON. Port Orford—Inman Lumber & Dev. Co., 


incorporated; capital, 
Poitland—G. W. 

eapital, $100,000. 

.. Portland—West Coast Mfg. Co., incorporated; cap- 

ital, $1,000: lumber. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ucts Co., incorporated. 
Philadelphia—Edw. A. 


$100,000. 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., incorporated; 


Philadelphia—Cedar Wood Prod- 


Greene & Co., incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Darlington—Coxe-Ingram Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000; to operate plant 
in Darlington County. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—P. A. Gates Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $50,000. 


> 


Memphis—General Wood Products Co., incorporated; 


capital, $100,000. 

Nashville—Rocky River Coal & Lumber Co., 
ing capital from $500,000 to $700,000. 

TEXAS. McAllen—Texas Coast Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; retail. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle— Northwestern 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Lassman Pattern Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; Arthur Hayden, et al. 

Superior—Maple Tree Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; J. A. MacDonald, et al. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Standard—Standard Lumber Co. erect- 
ing planing mill to replace one destroyed by fire; ma- 
chinery purchased and ready for installation. 

CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Zellerbach Paper 
Co. to erect box factory. 

INDIANA. Morristown—Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber 
Co. rebuilding plant destroyed by fire with loss of $75,- 
000; planing mill, retail and wholesale. 

MISSOURI. Van Buren—Beamer Handle Co. 
ing addition to plant. 

TENNESSEE. Butler 
dition to table factory. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Osgood Panel & Veneer 
Co. erecting plant. 


New Ventures 


increas- 


Furniture 


build- 


—Elk River Mfg. Co. plans ad- 


ARKANSAS. Wilmar—Wilmar Lumber & Mill Co., 
recently started in business. 
CALIFORNIA. Beverly Hills—The Henry Erickson 


Floor Co. has engaged in business at 748 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles—Baldt-Falk & Co. have engaged in build- 
ing material business at 1423 S. Alameda Street. 

los Angeles—Sawyer-Hassett Co., building materials, 
engaged in business at 1736 W. Slauson Ave. 

Los Angeles—C. H. Wood and W. A. Walter have 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business as Wood & 
Walter. 

Los Angeles—C. B. Shannon and M. A. Stone have 
engaged in business at 2923 8S. La Brea Ave. as Pacific 
Flooring Co. 

Magnolia Park—C. E. Garrison, lumber dealer, of 
Long Beach, has opened a branch yard at 9530 Long 
Beach Blvd. in charge of Frank C. Mills. 

Pomona—The Home Builders Supply & Lumber Co. 
has engaged in business at 1025 W. Second St. 

San Francisco—Derickson Floor Co. has started in 
business at 1506 Slauson Ave. 

South Pasadena—Fisk & Mason have engaged in hard- 
wood flooring and shingle business at 835 Mission St. 

San Francisco—Wooden Box & Novelty Co. has started 
in business at 1006 Bryant St. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Spink Lumber & Supply Co. have 
begun business here. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. H. Braman has opened a 


wholesale lumber office at 11 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago—Morgan Hardwood Co. has opened for busi- 
ness. 

KANSAS. 
yard. 

IOUISIANA. New Orleans—Rhodes Lumber Co. has 
opened a retail business at 503 N. Carrollton Ave. 

New Orleans—St. Claude Lumber Co. has started in 
retail business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood 
Co. opening new lumber yard. 

Newton—Thornton & De Ramus has started a com- 
mission lumber business. 

OREGON. Arago—John Dornath & Sons, sawmill, 
will open as soon as plant is completed. 

Portland—Frank J. Raylor bas engaged in business 
as West Coast Hardwood Co., wholesale hardwood. 

Portland—B. H. and J. A. Aaron have engaged in 
business as Aaron Bros. Planing Mill. 

Portland—John L. White and T. A. McCullough have 
engaged in business at 580 Hawthorne as the Hoover 
Sawdust Burner Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Darlington — Coxe - Ingraham 
Lumber Co. has been organized and will start opera- 
tions at an early date. Estimated payroll of from 
$7,000 to $10,000 weekly; pres., T. C. Coxe. 

TEXAS. Tulia—Wilson & Sons will open retail lum- 
ber yard. 

McAllen—Texas Coast Lumber Co. will open about 
Nov. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Railway Handle Corporation, 
recently begun handle manufacturing business. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Tumwater Paper Mills Co. 
will establish a pulp and paper manufacturing plant. 

Tacoma—Kenneth Emerson, Lee Bronson and Craig 
Deeman have engaged in the woodworking business as 
Craig Craft Co. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—J. 8S. Timlin Lumber Co. is 
putting in a retail lumber yard, according to anneunce- 
ment by Robert J. Timlin, secretary-manager. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Riderwood—E. E. Jackson Lumber Co.'s 
plant damaged by fire; loss, $100,000; dry kilns, sorting 
sheds and other sheds destroyed with considerable lum- 
ber. 


Woodward—H. B. Peebles has opened a 


Couty & Webb Lumber 


CALIFORNIA. Hawthorne—J. K. Sine Lumber Co.'s 
yards damaged by fire. 
LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Gulf Naval Stores Co., 


loss by fire, $50,000; confined to turpentine tanks. 


TENNESSEE, Christian—Christian Cedar Mill dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $15,000. 


Shelbyville—Warehouse of Bedford Cedar Co. burned; 
loss, $50,000. 
WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Dodd Lumber & Shingle 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
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Spruce 

Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


- + RAYMOND, WASH. 
| Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 
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Soft Yellow Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
F | md Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory & Industrial Stock 
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Co loss by fire, $35,000; shingle mill and two dry 
kilns destroyed; will probably be rebuilt 

Blaine—Dry kiln and 2,000,000 shingles destroyed by 
fire at Saginaw shingle mill owned by Howard Merrill 
and Emmett Dendletop. 

Greenleaf N. E. Allen and C. W. Ryan lost their 
sawmill by fire; loss, $25,000. 

Spokane—Martin-Parry Corporation, loss by fire in 
body plant, $25,000. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock —West End Lumber & Ma- 
terial Co. erecting office and store building 

CALIFORNIA, Arcata —Little River Redwood Co., 
building new yard, office, dixplay room, storage sheds 
ete 

NEW YORK North Tonawanda-— Enterprise Lumber 
Co. (Ine.) erecting warehouse, garage and stables; in- 
stalling electric planing machinery; cost, $60,000 

TEXAS. Muleshoe—E. R. Kurt Lumber Co, will erect 
hOx140 ft. building. 


CHICAGO 














Place Your Orders Now 
for Mixed Carloads 


Redwood 


Siding, Finish, Frames, 
Doors, Mouldings, Lattice, 
Millwork, Garage Doors 


We can also include 


Douglas Fir Doors. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


8 peidag, CHICAGO ectsore sin 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Imagine a Store 


with all the salesmen in the stock room. That's 
exactly what some sawmills are. Let us repre- 
sent you at the front counter of the largest lum- 
ber consuming center on earth. 


JouHN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
Glued on Linderman machine. Shaped or 
square edges. Also furnish cut stock for legs 
and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram Lumber Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 








Western Wood ProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 

Specialists in Western and Northern 

FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 _— Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















C,. A. Clark, of Gladstone, Mich., passed through 
the city Tuesday on his way to Washington, D. C., 
ou business. 


Henry Stack, of the Stack Lumber Co., Manis 
tique, Mich., stopped in Chicago Tuesday on his 
way east and visited with some of his friends. 


L. M. Hanbury, manager of John Hanbury & Co. 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., is on an eastern trip and 
dropped in to Chicago Thursday from St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. F. Carney, of the Hoene O'Neil Lumber Co., 
was in Milwaukee, Wis., three days last week, and 
reported a good business being done in the Wis- 
consin metropolis. 


K. M. Brown, of the A. E. Gordon Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.), Toronto, Ont., was in the city last week 
on business. He went to Minneapolis from here 
vefore returning home. 


Lester M. McDonald, of the Pelican Lumber Co., 
Orr, Minn., was in the city last week calling on 
his friends in the lumber fraternity and inquir- 
ing about business conditions. 


If. L. Bratnover, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., was in Chicago 
Monday on his way to New York, and stopped long 
enough to see some of his friends. 


Rk. (. Clark, Chicago representative of the Tre 
mont Lumber Co., attended the meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club on Wednes 
day at the Aurora Fair Grounds. 


Ilarold Hlerbert, assistant lumber and tie agent 
of the Illinois Central railroad, is back at his 
desk after a two weeks’ vacation spent in New 
Orleans and other southern points. 


George L. Gardner, lumber and timber broker, 
and John M. Richards, of John M. Richards Co., 
both of Spokane, Wash., were among the long list 
of Chicago lumber visitors this week. 


Frank Harris Sons Co. recently leased a yard 
from the Consumers’ Co. at Twenty-third and 
Crawford streets, and now operates four yards 
which handle a complete retail line of both new 
and second-hand lumber. 


A. L. Brown, sales manager Bowman-Hicks Lum 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., accompanied by Mrs. 
brown, stopped in Chicago this week on his way 
east to Cleveland and New York, This journey 
is a combined pleasure and business trip. 


T. R. Early, a wholesale lumber dealer of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in Chicago over the week end 
and went on to Detroit, Mich., Monday. He is 
looking over trade conditions and calling on the 
trade and returns to Kansas City from Detroit. 


F. C. Broadway, traffic manager of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago Monday on traffic business for his company, 
and after one busy day here filled with a num- 
ber of conferences, he returned to headquarters. 


A. E. Benner, who has been manager of the St. 
Anthony and Dakota Lumber yards, Monticello, 
la., for the last year, has been advanced to man- 
agement of the company's yards in Farley, Iowa. 
Mrs. Benner and the children will join him later. 


Edward Lammers, son of A. W. Lammers, of the 
A. W. Lammers Co., left last Saturday to take up 
his last year at prepardtory school at Bxeter, N. H., 
planning entrance to Princeton next year. Mrs. 
Lammers accompanied him as far as New York, 
where she is visiting with friends. 


H. H. Spaulding, vice-president of the Lake 
Independence Lumber Co., Big Bay, Mich., left 
Chicago Monday for the East, stopping at Toledo, 
Ohio, and then proceeding to Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the world’s championship prize fight between 
Jack Dempsey and Gene 'unney, Thursday night. 


R. C. Biddle, in charge of the car material de- 
partment of the Chicago office of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., left Monday with his son Turner, for 
Sheffield, Mass., where Turner is entering the 
Berkshire School for the coming school year. Mr. 
Biddle was planning to stop at Rochester, N. Y., 
on his return. 


Irwin Earle, of the Charles A. Sauer Co.,. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Harold Williamson, manager of the 
Williamson Lumber Co., Wyandotte, Mich., and 
Milton Howe, also of the Williamson company, 
were in Chicago Monday on their way to Clinton, 
lowa, to attend a meeting of sales representatives, 


dealers and all those connected with the sales 
and distribution of Curtis millwork manufactured 
by the Curtis Companies. 


F. L. Adams, president Adams-Banks Lumber 
Co., Morton, Miss., accompanied by Mrs. Adams, 
arrived in Chicago Wednesday of this week, after 
stopping at Nashville, Tenn., where their daughter, 
Rosemary, matriculated at Ward Belmont School. 
Mr. Adams is attending the annual meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


W. (. Futvoye, of the Futvoye-Paterson Co., 
Shuqualak, Miss., accompanied by Mrs. Futvoye, 
is making a northern trip looking over business 
conditions. They visited at Columbus, Detroit, 
and Cleveland before coming to Chicago, and plan 
to return south after a quick journey to Mil- 
waukee. 


J. A. Orr, sales manager of the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Co., Big Bay, Mich., is getting 
along nicely in St. Luke’s Hospital, Marquette, 
Mich., where he has been confined for over a week 
following an automobile accident in which three 
cars collided. Mr. Orr had several ribs broken and 
was pretty badly cut up. 


J. A. Reid, of the Reid Lumber Co., southern 
pine manufacturer, located at Quincy, Fla., was 
in Chicago last week on a trip through the North 
which is taking him to Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleve- 
land and Chicago, and he spent some time calling 
on his friends here and familiarizing himself with 
market conditions. 


R. G. Keizer, formerly eastern district sales 
manager for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who has 
a host of friends and acquaintances in the trade, 
is making an extensive trip through the East. He 
will visit Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and other important points. Mr. Keizer 
was accompanied as far as Boston by his. daughter 
Ruth, who will enroll as a student in Radcliffe 
College. 


Charles J. Robertson, of the Robertson-McDonald 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week calling on his friends. Mr. Robertson has a 
sawmill in Texas and several retail yards in the 
oil fields, and makes a specialty of furnishing the 
oil companies with timbers. He said that he had 
never seen the timber business as good as it is at 
present. 


J. M. Rockwell, head of Rockwell Bros. & Co., 
lineyard dealers located at Houston, Tex., was a 
Chicago visitor during the week. Mr. Rockwell is 
a wheelhorse in the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas and in the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., operated by the retail dealers of that State. 
Ile is one of the oldest and best known retail lum- 
bermen in the Southwest, and also has important 
timber interests in the Pacific Northwest. He 
reports conditions generally in Texas and the 
Southwest quite favorable, with a tremendous 
building program under way. 


A number of hardwood men in arranging to at- 
tend the annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, laid their plans so that 
they could spend a few days with their friends 
among the Chicago lumber trade before the con- 
vention started. Among those who arrived a day 
or two early and called on the trade were L. E. 
Comer, M. E. Leming Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; R. N. Fletcher, manager hardwood depart- 
ment Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; 
A. R. Goodspeed, manager John M. Woods Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; F. W. Long, sales manager 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis. : 
C. H. Law, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, 
Mich.; W. C. Coles, sales manager Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., and J. W. Andes, 
Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Reénters Lumber Game in Chicago 


After a number of years away from Chicago, 
John W. Anderson, well known in this territory for 
his activity in the sales and promotion of hard- 
wood doors and interior trim, has returned and 
established himself in the commission and whole- 
sale business, with offices at 11 South LaSalle 
Street. He has announced that he is now settled 
for the rest of his life in the business which he 
enjoys most. 


Mr. Anderson has had numerous experiences in 
the lumber and paper business, coming to Chicago 
in 1893 and becoming connected with the Rad- 
ford Sash & Door Co., on Twenty-second Street, in 
1895. For seven years he traveled for this com- 
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pany, first in Iowa and then all over the United Changes Location of Law Office 
States. He then opened an office in New York Chasten @. Paltese. & eel mown veene teases 
for the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, and , cot og : eget ‘ g y 
reper fe - : . in Chicago and vice president of the C. A. Paltzer 
specialized in the sale of oak flooring. tant Co oa” i 
His next move was the opening of a sales office 5 oy 
’ é ee “ae ‘ : ; nounced the removal of 
in Philadelphia for the Payne Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Sie tw efins team tee 
Wis., where he was a pioneer in the introduction 4 . 4 
S ; 3 , , ‘ , ee West Adams Street to 134 
of hardwood doors. He went from there to Pitts- Nerth La Selle Street ° ae 
d burgh and then to Chicago, all the time pushing ie i” ie sree ae Specialists 
? é ’ - . . suite 1024 Metropolitan pat =ARentiueetonretedea malate 
the sale of hardwood doors. He was with this a - 
r company eight years. When the Hardwood Prod- sc geen esd a E hi s 
:, ucts Corporation was formed at Neenah, Wis., Mr. a So Sen veryt ing in 
r Anderson took charge of sales in Chicago terri- 
r, tory and was with that company for four and Yard and Shed Stocks. 
1. one-half years, at the end of which time he went CHARLES W. PALTZER, 
e with the Fox River Paper Co., a newly-formed Chicago: G rts B th 
company at Appleton, Wis. He was with it during \ i png oe : re e en ro ers 
the war. For the last year he has been repre- Announces Change in C . 
war. For the last year epre- encase McCormick Building, CH|CAGO 
eg senting in Florida the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Office Location 0. hor Michigan Ave., 
p, Co. of Marshfield, Wis. : LL 
ne Mr. Anderson is now back at his old stamping Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 
t, grounds in Chicago, where he has many friends real estate and probate 
“4 who will be glad to learn of his new venture. He law. Young Mr. Paltzer - i 
I will call on the mills and dealers in Chicago, spe- is a son of C. A. Paltzer, a Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay 
cializing always in hardwood doors, and birch, oak veteran of the Chicago 
o. and gum trim. His lines will be the products of lumber industry. E L C k L b C 
2 reliable manufacturers, which will enable him to Mr. Paltzer was for- e e 00 um er 0. 
e, compete in quality, service and price with those merly connected With Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
sk now in the field; and his past experience and his Moran, Paltzer & O’Don- 
2e knowledge of the market and business conditions nell, but that law firm dis- Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 
d should make it possible for him to do a good busi- solved about a year ago 
ness. and Mr. Paltzer has since then been practicing Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
‘eemmemnnnnee under his own name and has enjoyed more than Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
n vat sas ‘ ordinary success. Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
1s Great Exposition at Municipal Pier Sanaa White fine Westen See Fe Cate 
“ The eighth annual steel and machine tool exposi Takes Over Commission Accounts 
A tion which opened Monday at the Municipal Pier, Detroit, MIcH., Sept. 20.—J. W. Comerford, 3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
" Chicago, was heralded as the greatest industrial having recently given up the commission lumber 
. show Chicago has ever seen. The long municipal business to enter the retail trade, Henry Davis 
pier was lined on either side with exhibits and has taken over the accounts represented by the BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
eg resembled a giant machine shop. The exhibits J. W. Comerford Lumber Co. and will conduct the A. J. J 
as covered 80,000 square feet of space and the equip- business in future along former lines. Mr. Davis e 
™ ment was valued at $1,000,000. This exposition now represents the Central Coal & Coke Co., of ir pruce e WOO 
le was held in connection with the convention of the Kansas City, Mo.; Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co., ? ? 
h- American Society for Steel Treating. Jerome, Ark.; Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, 
“A Among the manufacturers who were represented . ash. and Adanac Shingles (Ltd.), Vancouver, Red Cedar Idaho White 
er at the pier with exhibitions were the Allis-Chalmers 2 : enasananaaae Lumber and . 
Te Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., E. C. Atkins ice 1 " L b and Shingles Western Pine 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Henry Disston & Sons Riding Stab es Require umber 
(Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., General Electric Co., It is an odd fact, but true nevertheless, that ® 
Id Schenectady, N. Y., Simonds Saw & Steel Co., the growing craze for horseback riding by both Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
. eis os — is furnishing lum- Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
me er yards additional calls 20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
for building material. The 
he accompanying illustration 
pictures a new stable m 
a in a new subdivision in W G 
the Park Ridge (Ill) dis- inegar- orman 
trict, in which fourteen 
7 horses, for saddle pur- Lumber Co. 
is poses, are being kept. 
¢ This is the second insti- . 
- tution of the kind estab- Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
“ lished in the same district Elm, White Pine. Hemlock, Lath 
“i within the last year. In , 4 
at the latter ten borses are Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 
le being used, as well as 
he half a dozen buildings. Sales Office:— 
us Riding stable constructed at Park Ridge, Ill. The building shown in the 39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 
accompanying picture is 
Lockport, N. Y., and §S. K. F. Industries, New of modern construction, first class dressed lumber ; 
“4 York City. alia being used throughout. WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
(eueeneaeaannananee 811 Lumber Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO 
at ° ° oa 
ie Completes Aerial Timber Survey Patents R ly Issued Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
=. Frank T. Jenkins, manager of the Montreal of: aten ecen y su Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
ay fice of James D. Lacey & Co. (Canada) (Ltd.), The following patents of interest to lumbermen _re- Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
iE recently returned from the Gatineau region, after cone — ye — i. -—~ —— Office. Sales Pare for Redweed Mansfachwess' Co.. and 
a 2 Mi rs oe opies may be obtaine rom . urnham, patent ag HS OY aple ech an rc ooring. 
iu, ceais adits ab aalcaned Welle i tae eae, and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 1.F.C.0 one e 
rt § yoo Ss \ . Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
rT This detailed aerial reconnaissance has been in patent and name of inventor when ordering: PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 
er progress since the middle of July and has been se ee machine. Fred J. Mur- White Pine — Yellow Pine 
er carried out without unusual incident under rather : bette: Ss Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
a unfavorable weather conditions. The machine used 1,597,606. Machine for sawing accurate segments. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
Pe, pA Vickere-Vedette, built and pleted by Fatr- omnes ~_ —a OT eee RTT Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
ak child Aerial Surveys Co. for the Lacey forest en- 1,597,748. Wood shaping machine. William M. Whit- large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
ome = tooo > heme ae — 5" yg os ney, Winchendon, Mass. Laflin and 22nd Sts., ° : CHICAGO 
le, ontrea ° left or Manitoba where he will be 1,597,778. Lumber piling machine. Travis M. Fisk, 
engaged in aerial reconnaissance the balance of Longview, Wash. Northern and 
the season. He will be joined by his assistant 1.598.020. Saw shar - tkow ar WOO S 
: ’ ,098,020.  § arpening device. John Skowron, 
M. J. Commins, upon the latter’s completion of an Los ‘Angeles, Calif. nee Southern 
sn — upon — he now a In 1,598,695. Combined wood sawing and splitting ma- V b 
0th ground cruising and aerial mapping, the Lacey chine, Lester C. Anderson, Bittern Lake, Alberta, Can- L mber Com an 
BOs office in Montreal has had a very busy season. ada. angsness u P y 
Or 1,598,853. Chain saw. Joseph Daw, Quebec, Canada, Telephones 140 South Dearborn St., 
rd- eneaeaeaenaaaes assignor to Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. Randolph O46 CHICAGO 
” Mill D ed b S uth S 1,598,965. Saw. Robert A. Graves, Elizabeth, N. J ” 
le- 1 amag' y oO ern torms 1,599,026. 3inder for shingle bundies. John DP. Mark- 
lle Charles L. Baxter, of the Charles L. Baxter Lum- ¢?t, Brooklyn, N. Y. RMAN’S ACTU 
led ber Co., received a letter from J. H. Carroll, sales 1,599,135. , Method | of improving the _ properties of h THE hgge es — etree any 
” manager Major Sowers Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, so Scenes ale’ alahiee Oa io chee, tee: a wee untuher of tant Between 2 feet and 29,000 feet 
Miss., Wednesday, stating that a strong wind, a 1.599.517. Device for in ne pliion sil M. For- at any price between $6.00 and $75.00 a thou- 
in part of the hurricane which wrought such havoc Re ong ns : ying F . iis sand feet. Seventh edition. A book every 
‘ F sythe, Dubach, La. lumberman can use. Price, postpaid, bound 
Zo among the southern States, so damaged its mill 1.599.557. Tracked lumber drier. James A. Craig, in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBER- 
ad- that it was necessary to close down for one day. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can. MAN, Publishers, 431 8. Dearborn St.. Chi- 
in Repairs were made in that time, and the mill is 1,599,642. Saw frame. James E. Burbank, Flag- cago, Ill. 
m- again running normally. staff, Me. 
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Stand up, weak Faith, and cease your guessing: 

Buy worth that brings work's greatest blessing. 
Life’s full of traps into which we clump, 

But Faith returns on the hop, skip, jump, 


When you buy this great “N.S.” 





“N. S.”—NON-SAG—(patented) out-lasts two or- 
dinary, old-style Aprons, YET the price is lower than 
many. “Carries the load on the hips.” 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE and say how many you 
can use. 


THE ALLIED BELTING CO. 











Dept. BB. GREENVILLE, OHIO. 
Established 1847 


(.B. Richard & Co. | St" 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 


handle all classes of 
Ocean Freight 


cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 

Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 








CI PITTSBURGA CI 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. f 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘geese Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 








BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bidg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank fag. 
Johnstown, Pa. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


nme tele ge PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 











Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity , 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 





WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA 

















[By special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ARTHUR W. HEAVENRICH, sales manager 
of the Madera Sugar Vine Co., president of the 
California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and one of the most prominent 
executives of the Pacific 
Coast pine industry, died 
at the Burnett Sana- 
torium at Fresno, Calif., 
last Sunday night, Sept. 
19, following an illness 
of three years, a relapse 
of several months ago 
and a more recent stroke 
of paralysis which oc- 
curred during the first 
part of August. Mr. 





THE LATE ARTHUR 
W. HEAVENRICH 





Heavenrich, a native of 
Michigan, went to Cali- 
fornia in 1906 immedi- 
ately following his 
graduation from the 
Michigan School of For- 
estry. At once he be- 
came connected with the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
and under the tutelage 
of Elmer H. Cox, presi- 
dent of the company, 
forged ahead with al- 
most phenomenal rapidity. Beginning as a 
laborer with a forestry education as a founda- 
tion to the lumber business, Mr. Heavenrich soon 
worked into other positions. His reputation as 
a salesman and a manipulator of lumber were 
soon to be known throughout the lumber indus- 
try. In 1919 he was named general sales man- 
ager of the company. In that position he 
continued the duties which he had adopted as 
his life’s work. Four years later, in 1923, he 
suffered his first illness from which he never 
entirely recovered. In recognition of his work 
and prominence he was elected president of the 
California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association in 1926 and in that office continued 
his outstanding work in promoting California 
pines. Apparently recovering from his illness, he 
went on an extended trip through the East dur- 
ing the first part of the year. On his return he 
was taken ill again, but returned to work shortly 
afterward. About the first of August he suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis which left him 
paralyzed on the right side. In spite of that 
handicap he had carried on his work to some 
extent until the last relapse from which he died 
last Sunday. Funeral services, attended by a 
large number of San Francisco lumber manufac- 
turers and business associates were held in 
Madera, on Wednesday, Sept. 22.. Mr. Heaven- 
rich is survived by his mother, who made her 
home with him in Madera; a sister, living in 
San Francisco, and an adopted daughter, child 
of a deceased sister. 

RICHARD TORPIN, senior member of the 
firm of Richard Torpin & Co., one of the largest 
retail lumber concerns of Philadelphia, Pa., died 
at his home in that city on Monday, Sept. 20, 
at the age of 90. Mr. Torpin was active in busi- 
ness up to about two years ago when he suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke and was consequently 
confined to his home until his death. Mr. Torpin 
was probably the outstanding figure in Pennsyl- 
vania retail lumbering for several decades. He 
had long been affectionately designated by the 
members of the trade the “Grand Old Man” of 
Pennsylvania’s retail industry. Born at War- 
rington, Pa., in 1836, the seventh of his name in 
direct descent, from an English pioneering 
Richard Torpin, he received his education in 
Abbington public schools, and at the age of 20 
went to Illinois to engage in farming. It was 
at the time when the Middle West was begin- 
ning to build and Mr. Torpin naturally drifted 
into the lumber business, beginning by buying 
rafts of logs at the rivers, hauling them to sites 
of new homes and selling to the farmers. In 
1858 he sailed to Panama, and crossing the 
isthmus sailed to California, settling in the 
Sacramento Valley. There he combined ranching 
with lumbering, taking merchandise to the 
mountains to sell, and buying lumber, hauling it 
back and selling it to the ranchers, and in the 
small towns that were then springing up. A few 
years later he lost everything in a flood and 
went to work for California’s first railroad, the 
Central Pacific. He remained with the railroad 
until 1865 when he returned to Philadelphia and 
in the fall of that year married Ellen Elizabeth 
Cash, daughter of William R. Cash, who had 
been in charge of the Pennsylvania canals. Mr. 
Torpin went to work for the lumber firm of 
William S. Taylor & Co. and had remained in 
the lumber business in that city until his death. 

In 1869 he connected with Gillingham & Gar- 
rison, who were operating a large sawmill in 
Philadelphia and in about a year became man- 
ager and later a partner in the business. At 
first the company had large interests in the 








shipbuilding industry, but after that began to 
decrease they entered the general lumber trade 
and furnished the lumber for the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876 and for many great building 
projects in that section of the country. In 1876 
George Warner and Cortland Y. White were ad- 
mitted into partnership. In the spring of 1876 
Mr. Torpin entered the hardwood, white pine 
and building lumber trade which he had followed 
ever since. His first yard was at 24th and 
Hamilton streets. He moved to the present 
location in 1907. In connection with Edward F. 
Henson and others in 1895 Mr. Torpin was active 
in the organization of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and he was 
the first president of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association of Philadelphia. He was also one of 
the first members of the Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, and he has always been active 
in all of those organizations. 


BERTIL SKJOLD. A brief cable received by 
the American Pitch Pine Export Co., at New 
Orleans, a few days ago from Matadi, Belgian 
Congo, Africa, reported the sudden accidental 
death at that port of Bertil Skjold, representative 
of “‘Appeco,’’ the important American Webb Law 
organization in the west African region from 
Dakar in the north to Loanda in the south. Mr. 
Skjold, who had headquarters at Dakar, Senegal, 
had recently notified the American Pitch Pine 
headquarters at New Orleans of the imperative 
need of his visiting the Belgian port where there 
had developed an acute freight congestion due 
to insufficient equipment on the Belgian railroad 
running from Matadi into the interior. Mr. Skjold 
was accompanied by his wife and shortly before 
the tragic news arrived the lumberman had 
cabled notice of his arrival at the port, which is 
some distance above the mouth of the Congo 
river. The only detail of the accident in the 
cablegram was that ‘‘in the darkness Mr. Skjold 
had fallen into a deep open pit.’’ Mr. Skjold was 
of Swedish birth. Less than two years ago the 
young man, after acquiring experience in African 
business, came all the way to New Orleans for 
the purpose of securing connection with the 
‘“*Appeco”’ which does a large business on the 
Dark Continent. He made many friends in New 
Orleans and carried back with him a contract to 
represent the company. Under him the affairs of 
the concern at a dozen African ports have pros- 
pered, but tragedy has put an end to his service. 
Immediately upon hearing of Skjold’s death the 
American lumber concern despatched, to replace 
him, Harry L. Inneken, a New Orleans lumber- 
man who has won his spurs in the export busi- 
ness in the service of the J. H. Burton Lumber 
Co. Mr. Inneken is now en route to his African 
post. His headquarters will be at Dakar, but 
there will be branch offices under his supervision 
at Free Town, Sierra Leone, and Lagos, Nigeria. 
At the present time, however, the situation at 
Matadi is most acute because of the enormous 
increase of traffic there caused by the rise in 
importance of the mining region of the Haut 
Katanga, far in the interior. 


ALBERT ROBERT TURNBULL, president of 
the Rowland Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., and 
New Bern, N. C., died at his home in Norfolk 
Turnbull 


on Friday, Sept. 17, aged 53. Mr. 
was vice president of the 
North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation and was one 
of the most prominent 
members and a_ past 
president of that or- 
ganization. He was 
widely known in the 
pine industry and very 
highly regarded. A. R. 





THE LATE 
A. R. TURNBULL 





Turnbull was born in 
Grand Haven, Mich., in 
1874. He was educated 
at Pillsbury Academy in 
Minneapolis and in 1895 
entered into partnership 
in his father’s lumber 
manufacturing business 
then operating under the 
name of R. W. Turnbull 
& Son at Stillwater, 
Minn. Some years later 
Mr. Turnbull went to the 
West Coast, believing 
that greater opportu- 
nities existed there, but finally decided to go to 
the South. In 1906 he purchased the entire 
holdings, land, timber and plant of the Rowland 
Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., and continued its 
operation under the old name. The main plant 
and timber were then at Bowden, N. C., but 
the Bowden plant was destroyed by fire in April, 
1920, and Mr. Turnbull at that time acquired 
the entire interests of the John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Co., including its plant at New Bern, as 
well as its extensive holdings of standing timber 
and its railroad. This operation continues at 
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New Bern under the name of Rowland Lum- 
ber Co. 

Mr. Turnbull was general manager of the com- 
pany throughout his connection with it and was 
in close touch with every detail of the business. 
At the time of his death he was also president 
of the Atlantic & Carolina Railroad Co. and a 
director in the Norfolk National Bank, Norfolk, 
Va. Mr. Turnbull was one of Norfolk’s most 
prominent citizens and also one of the most 
beloved. He had many friends throughout the 
South, and although he had been in poor health 
for years, his spirit rose superior to physical 
ailments and his energy did not lessen. He was 
a kindly employer and had been a warm friend 
and advisor to many of the men who worked for 
him. His workmen were given comfortable 
quarters and pleasing surroundings and one of 
his highest aims was the welfare of his people. 

Mr. Turnbull was married in 1896 to Miss 
Lucy J. Gale, of Minneapolis, who survives him 
with four children: L. Minerva, Frances J., 
Robert G. and Albert W. One sister, Miss R. B. 
Turnbull, of Minneapolis, also survives him. 
One son, Robert, is associated with the business, 
while another, Albert, is a student at Princeton. 

Funeral services were held at the residence in 
Norfolk on Monday, Sept. 20, conducted by Rev. 
Sparks W. Melton, pastor, Freemason Street 
Baptist Church. Interment was in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, Norfolk. Many lumbermen_ were 
among the large number to pay their last re- 
spects to one of Norfolk’s greatest men. The 
active pallbearers were: Mason H. Lee, W. J. 
Jones, J. E. Jerritt; E. L. Sutton, T. A. Hefty, 
c. T. Ward, W. L. Cogswell (mostly employees 
of company). Honorary pallbearers: W. H. 
Newell, Rocky Mount, N. C.; J. Reed, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Ernest Williams, Lynchburg, 
Va.; A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va.; W. C. Morse, 
Providence, R. I.; Robert Nixon, Hertford, N. C.; 
J. C. Causey, Suffolk, Va.; J. M. Camp, Frank- 
lin, Va.; Ryland Camp, Franklin, Va.; F. G. 
Davies, Charleston, S. C.; George W. Jones, New 
York City; C. I. Millard, St. Louis, Mo.; and the 
following all of Norfolk, Va.: C. M. Cobb, H. L. 
King, G. R. Loyall, E. D. Kyle, L. P. Kennedy, 
S. T. Pelton, A. B. Swartskoff, J. B. Dey, jr., 
C. S. Whitehurst, I. T. VanPatten, E. D. Denby, 
R. H. Moore, C. H. Hicks, J. Watts Martin, 
William B. Roper, David Pender, T. S. South- 
gate, Frank Robinson, Dr. N. G. Wilson, Dr. 
W. B. Newcomb, W. Taylor Ham, L. P. Roberts, 
sr., C. L. Wright, F. S. Royster, sr., John N. 
Gibbs, J. Ross McNeal, Walter Walton, F. E. 
Rogers. 

WALTER E. GARDNER, manager of the 
Jacksonville Tariff Bureau, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and widely Known among lumbermen of the 
Southeast, died in New Orleans, La., on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 15, of pneumonia contracted while 
on a pleasure outing on Lake Pontchartrain. 
Mr. Gardner had gone to New Orleans to attend 
a meeting pertaining to rate adjustments in the 
Southeast. He had suffered a heart attack 
while at the hotel and was not in good health 
when he started on the trip. Funeral services 
were held in Jacksonville on Sept. 18. Mr. 
Gardner was highly esteemed among lumber- 
men with whom he had been associated for many 
years. He was formerly for a number of years 
the traffic manager and assistant secretary of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and 
then for a while was assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association with headquarters 
in Jacksonville. He was at one time commerce 
counsel for the city of Brunswick, Ga., and at 
the time of his death was codperative office 
manager of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in conjunction with his duties as 
traffic bureau manager. Mr. Gardner was a 

toyal Arch Mason, a Shriner and a member of 
the Jacksonville Kiwanis Club. He was also 
past eminent commander of the Bainbridge, Ga., 
Knights Templar. He is survived by his wife, 
a daughter and two brothers. 


THOMAS F. TRACY, a member of the firm of 
Michael F. Tracy & Son, manufacturers of in- 
terior finish and operators of a planing mill in 
Cambridge, Mass., died Sept. 12, and the funeral 
services were held Tuesday, Sept. 14, from his 
late home, 19 Rutland street, Cambridge. His 
company had manufactured and designed interior 
finish for many of the finest residences and public 
buildings in the metropolitan district of Boston. 
All of the interior finish and woodwork for the 
Boston Public Library, one of the leading and 
handsomest institutions of its kind in the coun- 
try, was produced in the Tracy plant. Mr. 
Tracy had been a resident of Cambridge for 
many years, and had filled several public offices 
and positions of trust in the community. For the 
last 17 years he had been an official of the Union 
Institution for Savings in Boston. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Catherine Morgan Tracy, and 
by five children, Frances A., Edward J., Mary C., 
Louis M., and Lawrence J. Tracy. He also is sur- 
Vived by two sisters and a brother, Arthur M. 
Tracy of Allston, Mass. A solemn high requiem 
mass was celebrated Tuesday morning at St. 
Peter’s church, Cambridge. 





HUGH E. PELTON, aged 43, secretary and 
manager of the Banner Lumber & Building Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, was instantly killed Sunday 
night, Sept. 19, when struck by an automobile 
near Monroe, Mich., as he stepped from his car 
to wipe the mist off his windshield. Mr. Pel- 
ton’s Wife and several others were with him at 
the time of the accident. They were returning 
from a week-end visit to Detroit. A very heavy 
fog prevented the driver of the other car from 


seeing Mr. Pelton. Mr. Pelton had been asso- 
ciated with the Banner Lumber & Building Co. 
for the last twelve years. He was a member of 
the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club, the Toledo Yacht 
Club, Toledo Advertising Club, Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce, and a trustee of the Toledo Real 
Estate Board. He was always active in civic and 
charitable campaigns. He is survived by his 
wife, Minnie Pelton, two sons, Foster and Austin, 
and a brother, Claude, a sister, Miss Mabel 
Pelton, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rastus 
Pelton. 

CLARENCE V. FISHER, of La Grange, IIl., 
vice president of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, and well known in the lumber trade of 
this city, died suddenly on Sept. 18 at his home 
in La Grange, at the age of 30. Mr. Fisher had 
been associated with the lumber company about 
five years and had built up a large circle of 
friends in the business. He had devoted most 
of his time to the selling end, handling the Pa- 
cific Coast products of the company in this ter- 
ritory. He yas a member of the American 
Legion, having served two years during the 
world war, and was also a member of Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity. Mr. Fisher was a son-in- 
law of Francis J. Pike, president of the Pike- 
Dial Lumber Co., and leaves his widow and 
two children besides his parents, a brother and 
a sister and his grandmother. Funeral services 
were held at the home in La Grange on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22. 





JAMES R. HOOVER, 52-year old lumberman 
of Hampton, 8S. C., died recently at his home 
after an illness of two or three weeks. For some 
months Mr. Hoover had been in failing health 
and last winter suffered an attack from which 
it was thought he could not recover. However, 
he rallied and so far recovered that he became 
able to look after his interests to some extent. 
Mr. Hoover was born and reared in Hampton. 
He was educated in the public school at Hampton 
and at Furman university at Greenville, S.C. At 
one time, with his brother, he was a member of 
the mercantile firm of J. R. Hoover & Bro. This 
partnership operated for a number of years, 
when J. R. Hoover withdrew and engaged in 
the lumber business, which he followed for the 
rest of his life. Mr. Hoover is survived by his 
widow, one daughter, two brothers and two 
sisters. He was buried in Hampton cemetery. 

MRS. LOUIS GERLINGER, 70, died suddenly at 
St. Vincent’s hospital in Portland, Ore., on Sept. 
13, folowing an operation. Mrs. Gerlinger was 
the wife of Louis Gerlinger, retired Portland 
business man, and the step mother of Louis 
Gerlinger Jr., and George T. Gerlinger, executive 
heads of the Gerlinger Lumber Co. Mrs. Gerlinger 
went to Portland from New York 15 years ago. 
She was identified with charity work for a num- 
ber of Portland institutions, and was a member 
of the First Presbyterian church. She is survived 
by her husband and four step-children, Louis 
Jr., George T. and Edward, all of Portland, and 
Mrs. Francis von Ardys of New York. 

THOMAS DUNN, 84, of Spokane, Wash., died 
Friday at the Beardmore camp of the Diamond 
Match Co., located on Lightning creek in Idaho. 
He held the position of timber buyer for the 
Menasha Woodenware Co., and had _ selected 
50,000 acres of white pine timber in northern 
Idaho. He was still in charge of the company’s 
lumber interests there when he died. For the last 
ten years he has also been in the employ of the 
Diamond Match Co., as a check scaler. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, one son, 
and two brothers. His son, George, is employed 
by the Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

EDWARD P. McDANIEL, aged 50, secretary 
and treasurer of the W. S. Harwood Lumber & 
Coal Co., Bloomington, Ill, died Sept. 12, in 
Brokaw Hospital, in that city, after an illness 
of three weeks. He was born May 19, 1876, in 
Carlinville, lll, attended school there and in 
1901 moved to Bloomington, entering the firm of 
T. F. Harwood & Son. When that concern was 
incorporated in 1917 Mr. McDaniel became sec- 
retary-treasurer. The widow, two sisters and two 
brothers survive. 

ARTHUR B. DU VON, general manager of the 
tock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
tock Island, Ill., died in the Mayo Bros. Hos- 
pital at Rochester, Minn., on Monday, Sept. 20, 
after an illness of several weeks. He had been 
associated with the company for twenty-two 
years and was well and favorably known, not 
only among lumbermen of the Middle West, but 
also in the South and in northern lumber regions. 
He leaves a widow and two sons. 

LEONARD DODGSON, veteran lumberman in 
McLean, Ill, compelled to give up business 
after nearly 30 years because of his failing health, 
ended his life Sunday, Sept. 12, in the Dodgson 
Lumber Yards, by shooting himself with a shot- 
gun. Mr. Dodgson had been failing nearly four 
years and his son, O. L. Dodgson, had been con- 
ducting the yards. The widow and another son, 
Elmer, also survive. 


ELMER E. POLLOCK, SR., of Sacramento, 
Calif., who was interested in the Ore Lake Lum- 
ber .Co., at Bray, Siskiyou County, and in the 
Sacramento Timber & Box Co., at Diamond 
Springs, El Dorado County, passed away recently 
at his home in Sacramento, after an illness of 
about six months. 
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FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who imsist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lat and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
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Chicago Office: 1331 Monadnock Block. 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD Lumber ana, Coming, Flooring, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 


AKE your timber investments pay maximum 
M rotulee, “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
ostpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
ore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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1/ 4x8" 70.68 64.69 69.66 Boards, 518 or S28 2x12", 10’ ....... OE: ince -ocatiie Random. 53.00 ..... ..... 
/4xh” & 10” 76.00 77.35 79.59 No. 1 <= " ’ ER Naneast ode 20.50 Se AN ety No. 1, 10 & 20’..... 1S Te 2 00 
OFGMEE§ skeen ‘ 80.52 76.70 T9.59 Ix 8”, 14 & 16’... vi’ <enee 36.43 16’ ee 30.84 24.02 31.30 No. 2, random...... 19.03 ..... 2 00 
1% & 2x4 to 12” 80.52 aes Other Igts. 37.84 ..... 36.43 18 & 20°. 39 15 . 3369 : 

1% x4 to 12” 65.00 Sane gt Ee ‘a 40.51 ee eee . F 

6/4 & 8/4x4” Se: ccs'aa 68.55 Other Igts. 39.71 41.30 40.51 No. 3. 2x4” 16.04 12.98 15.5% foes satel Car Sills 

G/4 & §8/4x6” 65.00 58.67 68.55 yt & OA BR Bes ae veneers 16.00 1600 14.08 | 525, Sak&s: on - 
6/4 & &/4x8” . 68.55 Other Igts. 52.78 51.02 ox” ns nde nina . 15. - 19.50 Up to 9”, 34 to 36". oars = 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10 715.00 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): GED ccncccs. <cevey BOER woece Ce en? Seeet Seen nase 
G/4 & 8/4x12 78.00 82.00 ERS 23.08 22.71 22.19 > : : Heart, S48: 

C surfaced: Dy <6#ssehaeaeu 23.92 22.51 22.72 Ce te OB , Oe veees 49.00 
ix6 to 12”........ ..... 48.97 ...  Perearcatene 28.70 24.11 27.44 | par citer- Jambs 38 to 40’... 19.00 
1x4” ‘ 45.00 nen. “Sake No. 3 (all lengths): 1 “i & 2 <6” T7C son saa . 
er ee 47.15 43.53 49.50 8 | eS canal 17.96 18.52 17.29 ene Te see Sele Ties 
Ixs” , ; 42.38 47.50 BN cevioammabas 18.09 19.05 18.55 6x8”, 8’, No, 1 
xh & I 58.83 46.62 58.21 MN 19.26 18.96 18.91 Roofers eer SURE cieee sven 
1x12” 53.91 60.63 No. 4, all widths & gene a 34.50 ..... 7x8”, 9’, No. 1 : 

)/ 4x12" 61.50 ..... a ere 10.00 7.01 6.08 | No. 2, 1x6”......... inne ee. waxes Sq.E&S. .....-- BL.O0 cee. wees 
The following are current f.0.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Sept. 17: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed S2S&CM—Shiplap 

Edge grain 1x3” 1x4” B&better ‘‘C’”’ No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 pon gk 
ae .... $72.50 2S eee $67.50 $52.00 9 ( 9 0 (MC $36.75 $21.50 $16.69 
itaatn sere than ets C6666 “SeSe | BNO" ccccccccccvecceces 70.50 54.00 a a a F eet See -...cccnees 36.25 23.50 18.00 

‘B” Cee. © Se IE wscavscecevenne 73.50 56.00 e ox DU vcdawwavas 23.50 18.25 
ar ee SNP snaeis 1x12” 75.00 57.50 | 2x4” ...$26.75 $29.00 $24.50 $25.75 see a8 

Flat grain 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.... 76.50... 2x6” ... 25.50 27.25 21.25 23.50 Ceiling and Partition 
: : ss 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 78.00 2x8” ... 26.00 28.25 22.00 23.75 Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 
B&better . $58.00 $46.00 ee, aie Res 2x10” .. 27.00 28.75 24.00 26.25 %”~ %” 4%” %" 
4 45.50 38.00 Fencing and Boards 2x12” 29.00 31.00 = 26.00 27.75 | B&better ..$39.00 $42.25 $45.00 $48.00 
PB Kent eeercaceneen 23.50 23.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 a 2 .. 26 37.50 40.50 

4” 34.5 8.06 75 sO. 1 ‘ 
IX4e veers eee eeee $34.50 18.00 $14.75 Casing and Base No. 2 ....- 21.00 
Moldings ree 36.75 22.00 16.50 
aes a ; SS eae 36.50 23.50 18.00 B&better Lath . 

1%” and under. .26 percent discount | 1x10” 1). 171777" ee oe SE UE 8 ere ere $75.00 No.1 No. 2 

1%” and over....21 percent discount I it 49.00 26.50 ct Lh” St ener rae ey ase 80.00 ES aa ee $4.95 $4.35 

The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 

No. 1 HeMLock Boarps, §$1S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, 81SiE— 

. . 10-14" 16’ 18-20° 8-16" 8’ 10-14" 16’ 18-20" 22-24" 
1x 4” $27.00@28.00 $28.00@28.50 $29.50@30.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 | 2x 4” $30.50@31.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.50@32.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
1x 6” 29.50 30.00 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31.00 31.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.50 29.00 30.50 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
1x 8” 31.50 32.00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 8” 29.50 30.00 30.00 32.00 31.50 32.00 33.50 35.50 35.00 7. 
1x10 $2.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 Ay 
1x12” 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 36.50 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 33.0 

For merchantable S18, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. 
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NORTHERN PINE 
Duluth, Minn., Sept. 21.—The northern pine price list is steady throughout, quotations f.o.b. Duluth being as follows: 
COMMON BoaRbDs, RouGH— FENCING, RovuGH 
6’ a, + SS OS, ye. - rains Trial 5’ 2&14’ 
eS, WP casas $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” N . : ae TY) i a" 
|, a 61.00 °63:00 °69.00 °71:00 *66:00 °66.00 eit 00 71.00 er 38.00 111.00 ¥43.00 +1600 +600 
osseners 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 OT accel anaaandeantetttes. 27:00 39:00 ap eye ye 
No. 2, 8”........ 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No.1 1222.2 47.00 50.0¢ 56.00 52:00 $2.00 
SP onsiateus 38.00 40.00 49.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 ok Rhea RigeeitRiEGe: 33.00 36.00 os. 00 4700 4e-00 
og Mewiewenes 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 BS Minaysceeencseansites 25.00 78.00 29:00 30.00 29:00 
Mo. 8, FP ecceveee 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 37.00 37.00 Sk i ial ei ie ner ay ~ ee as 
"5 eae ne ne Se fe Be ee ee ee ORS fies One eee, eee eee, oe oe 
\ ere 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
; For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
ken, Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or 28, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1. 
ity, For S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S181, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Mo. Drop siding, grooved, roofing and O. 3. Shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. sidi artiti ‘ 5 
. Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. . _ ote ae "aur cant = gee $2 
“ ving, : anc aveled, z Ze 
No. 1 Piece Strurr, S1S1E SIDING. 4 AN - 4 ; on" nines ka 
6.24 : 6’ 8’ 10° 12° 14° 16’ 18° 209° SIDING, AND 6”,4 TO 20 no 7 " ” 
6.24 2x 4 Sree er $27.50 $31.50 $33.50 $31.50 $31. 50 $32.50 $34.50 $34.59 ° ‘ ° 
t+ 2x 6” ........... 27.50 28.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 33.59 Bébetter ............ GUPOG CABO Bh in iccecvsccsesseceses $20.00 $22.00 
5.24 2x 8” SRE er 27.50 30.50 32.50 32.50 32. 50 32.59 34.50 34.50 CC ceceeccccceccecccece & 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34.00 36.00 
2x10 aaa teee 31.50 32 50 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 D Frente e eee eee eens 28.00 = 31.00 
— 9x12” 1.1.1.2... 32550 33.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 siding may ai ‘ 
3.09 No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less ae No. et nine. rough, deduct 75 cents: D&M ys May contain Het to ancese 30 percent of ¢- and 9-fent. 
3.05 - Sis, add $3. ae Siding run to O.G. $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
ae Minnesota larch, 2x4- and-2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
8.56 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE WESTERN PINES DOUGLAS FIR 
Norfolk, Va., Sept. 20.—Following are typical Spokane, Wash., Sept 18.—Following are cur- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
0.75 average f.o.b. Norfolk prices made during the F 
0.75 peeatee Sa ” eras & the | rent prices, f.o.b. mill, which became effective Portland, Ore., Sept. 23.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
week ended Sept. 17, as reported to the North 7 Q- actu; sales . = 
) . 7, é Aug. 19: actual sales of fir, direct and wholesale, made 
Carolina Pine Association: by > ills 
Pendeca Pine, 16-Feet, inch— dV member mills of the West Coast Lumber- 
— Rough: Me. 1 Me . mie Mae Bas men’s Association, Sept. 20 to 22, were as 
eo .. me reer $42.00 $31.00 $20.50 .... .... | Plows: 
ik, 2 PE WOES cveverncasvineeseoss ED Oe oc ccnanaves 42.00 32.00 23.50 02... Vertical Grain Flooring 
— No. 3 CUSE . 1... eeeeeereeercvevecveevees 35.25 BY neeeeeeeees 40.00 L Re” SE coos nates - _B Bé&btr. C D 
95 Ma. & WO: WON. oo ncccexcesdseccs epee 2 ames 42.00 27 CS rere So ee re $39.75 $38.25 $30.25  ..... 
8.63 No. 2&btr. No.3 No.1 box | 12” ............ 44.00 27:00 22°50 wees | UMBY cece eee eee tenes 40.00 veces teens 
Pua 5545.55 Chonenwarane $57.75 $40.75 $28.00 4” & wider. “a wierd oe eee re | re ee 
ERR TAIRA OE: 58.50 43.00 28.50 | pond Pi Sh Flat Grain Floorin 
ood etal hicande 62.75 49.00 ae ae a i a 
1x12” | ae a REN 66.75 48.25 31.25 Fac tory . : : P ; . 1x4” Coeeevereteeee eons $26.25 $23.00 eocce 
4.56 es: Si: SN nn ee oe $53.50 5/4 & 6/4 $61. am $41 60 nS z. die-e Com. BS . SautnwG obi baaoseten 34.50 2 eee 
3.82 Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 3.............60c000. 36.00 adage 7 “aes y Tee i i 
POG. EMRE ci et eicccessveersenesvesesesecis 6.00 ee 1.50 51.50 36.50 16.50 ..... 6” ee eee 
4/4 Se we eee ere $24.50 Oe sstsbsgueanet Gsbeb | CSauen  Saeas $16.75 
Dressed: 
= ing Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— _— ee = 
6.37 ON eee $55.00 ~ No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 | axa” UID III 20.75 OLS eat 
63 MEE ores sesrescsementcenn oc ee $48.00 $41.00 $27.00 ..... we... [OND eee ee 
ho oaatdappecptnnabemanmees . rate eens 51. y De «swwele. eaaea ro ing, ad 
ee a re Nees cethensnetesnenpectoy ets re OY a cities 40.00 48.00 TB00  .cccs coves 106 ete . 97 95 
| a GeeeEbioteiniasorenpeirscuonieetor ae hae tert 2a soe ft © vsvecvcserenane coeee $32.75 $27.25... 
ee ee re nr mre 41.00 12” 69 Of 7. ee, eee eae Ee 0s wim dcaraiacnais sahele: aurea 33.50 27.00 
7.50 Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)...... 17.16 | So gc wider eee OO OO is Bros | AM ceecceeecteetes ceeee  ceeee teens $17.00 
“4 eater oa’. a eines cc ene, keeke + weaua f é : E ; 
nen ~~ - lll eS eed ir rier White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— B&better Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
~4 BE, -c) ack ne whale wits adealaeeit ant 29.00 20.25 4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wadr. ' 1x6" 1x8" 1x12” 
tas hd 29.00 20.50 Nos. 1 & 2...$22.00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00... B&better ....6+.seseeeeee $48.00 $56.00 = $55.25 
on” ‘ , 2 ‘ 25 
1x12 Sei MOAR NOES CRE ADS RP 20.50 > preetenens 17.00 20.00 21.00 22.00 wees Common Boards and Shiplap 
F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama polats. of manufac- a ca a i Sel Si kon i $15 1x6” 1x8” 610” >" 
7.00 ture comminmmenngae No. 1 $17 ‘00 $16.50 s1600 $18.00 
i. o Bb eee eveseseees ‘. io q ). . 
7.00 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN NO. 2 ee eeeeeeeeees 12.00 12.50 13.00 15.25 
] ee Gacecsex 8.00 9.00 9.00 
9.00 RED CEDAR SIDING Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The following are a a 
; as 7 ‘ 8 Di : 
9.00 Seattle, Wash., Sept. 18.—Prices of red cedar f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: “ae si ae eee ee , 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 1, 3° — ‘ oe soe 
- 5/4 and 6/4...........24..4.-$57.00 $42.00 $34.00 | "Yr" 'gyg a 
Bevel Siding, VY5-Inch 8/4 TITTLO CCCP TTT TTT 67.00 52.00 34.00 6” 15 + 50 $ 52 95 ey r+ Ss og v4 $19.50 $22.25 
° : a ss alee o* “0 .o wat OG.ke 
Phony - Sie0e aS B Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 8”.. 15.50 16.00 17.25 17.00 17.50 19.50 91:00 
ee Sreenivasan ape $23. 10 $16.00 and better. For straight cars of specified grades, 10”.. 16.50 16.50 17.25 18.00 18.50 19.75 21.75 
“_ se srw aalitechvetetite ale aniaraceed aap si 86 oye add $5. a 17.00 16.75 18.75 18.50 18.50 21.75 22.50 
s -~ S iepleeehaeeeet tent ras A 22.00 _ 2x4-inch, 8-foot, $14.75; 10-foot, $17.00; 2x6- 
ee... a 
scinen l€ah Bungalow Siding, %4-Inch CALIFORNIA PINES 2x4” 2x6" 2x8" 2x10" 9x12" 
ND. ccuvasadivaaeerssieebostinebiresenona 46.00 . NO. 2.-.0+00.. 11.00 $12.00 $11.50 $13.25 $13.0 
10-inch St ees) SCR Tee na eee ae yor : San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13.—The follow- | No. 3......... . 7.25 18-80 = . He peerei 
BPE, Satin dedg- uceaulan') pode waded ace oe nme kee 68.00 ing average prices are summarized and com- ; 
_ from the report of the California White | , 3 to 4x12 ae : Lape Fuaere 
= Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for | 2X3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.............. $19.5 
6.15 RED CEDAR SHINGLES the week ended Sept. 11: aeimroem ae 13.25 
200 oXe ) é Oo » BUPTACEEH... cc cccccccce . 
8.95 ; yrs Wash., Sept. 18.—Eastern prices f.o.b. California White Pine Fir Lath 
nl are: 
; No. %x4', dry... 2.75 
Ser sees Per M Nos. 1&2clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr No. 1, 1%x4’, acta ear acta emia eae a Wal aa ta atlanta $2.75 
-— 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches rmsd Behe ri vt 4 oe 30 +58. 3 aa B&better Flat Grain Car Siding 
8.00 ; First Grades, Standard Stock 6/4xa.w. rheetshe 70.40 63.65 50.05 56.00 ee et Oe a os ebacw neha ee bake see $36.50 
0.50 eee Maes. BB... -++»-s $1.68@1.72 $2.10@2.15 | 8/4xa.w. ...... 81:90 74.20 62:30 66.05 | 1X6", 9 or 187. 45.00 
a a stars, 5/2........... 1.80@1.84  2.25@2.30 i 
if Extra eee 1.92@1.96 2.40@2.45 PO mig. Baten ee oe 
- Perfects, 5/2 ......2..222.. 2492.57  3.10@3.20 pee EE as a aeons “2 CROSS TIES 
lo. Be saxvdoventevewsnans 2.13 3.05 onl Fiakpaaresae 8 ¢ SS ee. «2 20 ae 
435 (| Perfections .........11111 2'82@2.92 3°80@3.95 Sg ; peetewees os Com., 4/4xa.w... 17.80 St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20.—The following cross 
— First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock No. 4 pe ana ani 15.75 fe and timbers 189 30 a ee ne eee 
a stars, oe atadw aaa $1.80 $2.25 —— 5.80 eee ee “ White “Jester 
SOOM, Ol Becenccccans 1.88@1.92  2.35@2.40 ie ° § i 
Extra clears .............. 2.24@2.28 5 8002.85 No. 2 ......-+- 4.65 asia . a 
f Perfec Se eae 57 @2.65 3.20@3.30 a ae 3.62 SS ee te $41.80 Me. 6, 7x0”, 3° , 9-inch face..... $1.45 $1.25 
Eure gi ie lint i tal as , BB” nccccccccees 1.80 No. 3 & btr., 4/4 No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
‘ Perfec -  SRSIEES RO 2.89@3.00 3.90@4.05 abers “* ecccecoe og SR. We. cocvccceces 19.22 3, we 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
i — — Sy “SS eee 5.25 No. 4com........ 16.08 | No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1,10 85 
“ : -89 
’ i i econd Grades, Standard Stock Box, misc. ...... 21.05 No. 1 dimen., 17, 20.55 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 75 
’ : common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@ .88 $1.00@1.10 | No. 1 dimen., 1, DE sesnicenesess 19.60 
6.00 Common stars, 6/2........ ‘92@ 96 1.15@1.20 ST egestas: 18.80 Lath ......... 3.75 | ., Bet cok and heart cypress ties, 10 conte less 
1 ommon clears ........... 1.44@1.62 1.80@1.90 | No. 2dimen, if = , than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
7.00 9 _ British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market PORE 15.75 White Pine Shop tomag Nees 3 = oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 
f xx (¢ S * Ss é > Oak. 
38.00 anadian) .......... $2.85@2.95 Australian Inch shop ....... Swite sri 
a BOX OU Migdaseiioed $2.57@2.65 3.20@3.30 | 4/4xa.w. ....++.. $59.60 No. 1, 6/4xa. Ww... 41-30 Ties Plank 
“> ieceeesece 2 5 } ‘f 7 4 i 
tl eam eee Hyot fet ye Ee Cedar » No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 26.05 po a eer $43.00 $42.00 
bake tarweies wae ae V3. .05@4. Miscellaneous ...$26.15 Panel, 4%xa.w.... 73.25 | Red oak ..............e0+-e0--+- 40.00 38.00 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[| Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 21. 


tions are 


Present log quota- 


Cedar: $17, a 

Yellow fir 22, $17 and $12 
Red fir $17" $16, $15.50 and $15 
Spruce: $24, $18 and $12 
Hemlock: $13, 312 and $11 


Everett, Wash., Sept. 18.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24 to $25; No. 2, $18 to $19; 
No. 3, $12 to $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 25 
cents added for each one percent of lumber logs. 

Hemlock: Steady. No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, 


$11 to $12. 
$1 higher than fir. 





CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20.—The following are 





current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades— Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
4/4 .$116.75 $ 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
5/4 121.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
6/4. 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
8/4 131.75 94.00 71.50 $3.50 
10/4 136.75 102.75 ae. wees 
Se atiaccded ih mabad 136.75 102.75 77.25 
16/4 .. nésecenes 141.75 107.75 $2.25 TTT 
Peck ri andom, So ow op in Bie wea a ae are a $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
Se ee $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
ee 48.75 31.75 
Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 


Finish, $1S or S2S— 


Heart A B eS D 
1x4—10” . $104.00 $ 99.00 $ 92.00 $ 82.00 $72.00 
1x12” 110.00 108.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
1x14” 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00 TT 
1x16” ....... 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr. 
ee ee ne See es . - $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
14x10” ee ee ee 79.75 70.25 68.25 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
Mr ~ sa dineweaeue $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 

Factory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select Shop com, com, 
4/4 $ 72 $59 $36 $31 26 
Oe civaaxene En 62 48 35 29 
6/4 .. a 63 50 35 29 
ND sa ilar arate 82 68 55 37 31 
10/4 100 75 65 < 
Boards— No. lecom. No. 2 com. 1” random 
gfe .. -$42.50 —— 2S ewes 
a txens dine ae 34.00 
) —ae .. 43.50 35.00 
i re 36.00 er 
Peck, 1x12” ae exons $23.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


- raapaatil Best Primes Economies 
saennigieevencsaa $5.70 $3.20 ini 

rf s¢0ens aesserecess BOO 4.85 $3.90 

- geseces eanseseces 6.95 5.45 4.30 

i :titeenndenenéaban 6.95 6.45 4.30 

Lath, 4-Foot, %x1'/2-Inch— 

ARES Se $8.90 Be Besecssenes -+-$7.90 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Sept. 11, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 


fix1y” lax2\ , %x1%” % x2” 
Cir. qtd. wht... .$123.96 $133.45 $81.86 $94.57 
Clr. qtd. red.... 86.42 94.29 Tee ~ asess 
Sap, ¢.q. w.&r Ss Sete ae 
Sel. qtd. w.ar.... ..... 77.48 60.43 58.00 
Clr. pin. wht. 69.50 85.79 55.77 64.01 
co. Bee. 806. .... 66.906 79.48 55.51 56.91 
Sel. pln. wht.... 59.84 73.63 47.42 48.43 
Sel. pln. red.... 59.69 72.97 48.34 48.63 
No. 1 common... 48.72 52.70 24.99 24.13 
No. 2 common.. 16.71 BE deune: waives 

Wex1%” %x2” x1” §x2” 
Clr. pln. wht....$ 79.63 78.21 $64.50 $79.47 
Clr. pin. red... 75.00 | Sr 78.44 
Sel. pln wht.... 63.83 65.00 55.50 63.68 
a eee 68.13 6.50 62.14 
No. 1 common... 44.42 See tess 44.50 
No. 2 common... ..... 13.60 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—The following are carload 
prices, f.0.b. Chicago, on 4x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: —whit 

eo Red 





Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 

SD  sntgdnmes oe ce 88.00 ’ 
Sap clear ...... 110.0 eae sarees — 
MENGE ccctcceccs TH 00 71.00 71.00 71.00 
ite Red 
OG NE Ei biccasdsncsceue $46.00 $44.00 





Spruce: 
POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Sorr TexTure— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Wn sseneenes $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select... 72 77 82 88 82 88 
No. 1 com. - 50 55 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com. -_ 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 2 2 3230 

VALLEY— 
ere $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 55 55 £460 
No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 + 80 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
re $73.00 SS nett eee eees ae 
eee 62.00 i Chbeceves ee & 26.0 

7 1%" ‘édéeeecene. ae 

3evel siding— . ” cinneph ewes 34.00 
3 oe 29.00 Lath ............ 4.00 
SE pan ics 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 20.—The poplar siding 
market continues very firm, with demand good, 
Good weather over the last ten days has favored 
building, resulting in fair local and rural lumber 


demand. Prices at Louisville read: 

Clear Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
6-inch .......$55 $40 $28 $22 
Co as 55 38 28 22 
4-inch ..... -- 50 37 24 18 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., 


Sept. 20.—The following is a 


summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hard- 


wood prices obtained during the week ended Sept. 13, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 






































































Institute: 
RED Cum BLACK COL HED OXK-COnT'D SUFY IAPIE-COnT > BISBWOOD-cont 'D 
Quartered mar tered PICT 
Figured Wood 
Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev 
s s Firsts 4 Seconis Firsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconds No 1 Com & Sels 

re tae — 4-4 56,50 ... 6-4 116,00 127,50 |}10-4 ,., 100,00 5-4 ... 58,75 
6-4 131,50 ... 6-4 54,25 ... 8-4 119,00 ,., No 1 Com & Sele pie 66,00 

No 1 Com & Sels No 1 Com & Sels Fo 1 Com & Sels 4-4 61,00 No 2 Common 
4-4 70,50 .., 4-4 41.25 .., 3-8 36,00 ,., HARD T 4 ee 28,50 

Quartered 6-4 46,25 ... 1-8 38.26 ... Firsts & Seconds 5-4 31°00 

Firsts & Seconds Plain 5-6 48,25 ... 6-4 ... 93,00 r 
4-4 105,25 ... Firsts & Seconds S-4 50.25 ... 10-4 .., 130,00 || No 1 Com & Sels 
5-4 109.75 ... 4-4 44,25 .. 4-4 62,75 64,50 |]16-4 .., 150,00 4-4 47,00 .., 
6-4 111,50 117,50 No 1 Com & Seis B=4 noe 75,50 IiNo 1 Com & Sels No 2 Common 
8-4 111.75 ... 44 34,75 || 6-4 79,50 79,0U 4-4 ... 50,00 4-4 28,00 

No 1 Com & Seis 8-4 76,50 65,00 6-4 eee 79,50 ;; 

4-4 63,25 .., Firsts % Seconis No 2 Common ee 64,25 || Firsts & Seconds 
5-4 66,50 .., 3-4 45,00 .,, 1-2 30,00 ,., 10-4 80 ,0u 4-4 66,50 .., 
6-4 67,25 ... 4-4 47,00 .., 5-6 34,25 .., 5-4 75,50 .,, 
8-4 71.00 ... b-4 48.25 4-4 49,75 53,25 ||No 1 Com & Sels 6-4 78,78 ... 
No 2 Common no 1 Com & Seis Sound Wworny 5-8 34, 25 noe 8-4 82,50 ,., 
8-4 42,50 .., IeB 82,88 oc 4-4 42,50 nICRKORY uo 1 Com 4% sels 
Plein’ 4-4 36,00 .,, Sound Wo:my Mixed No 2 Common 4-4 47,25 .,. 
Firsts & Seconds 6-4 37,75 ... 4-4 41.25 50,25 6-4 39,50 o 5-4 50.25 °°: 
o 76,25 Xo 2 Common “ 6-¢ 58,9C .,., 
a an mae 5-8 20,00 .., 13-17" Box Boards No 2 Common 8-4 62,25 .., 
3-4 95.50 eee 4-4 27, 00 eee 4-4 124, 25 eee 4-4 72,25 eee "0 2 Common 
4-4 106,25 .., Firsts & am ve 8-4 82,25 4-4 31,00 
$-4 112.75 .. “Gass . 

No 1 og & Sela’ 4-4 2... 112,25 |iFirets e Seconds No 1Comé whe 
5-8 48.75 cco S-4 ..6 118,25 6-4 660,50 ,.,, er 58,50 
3-4 50.75 ... 6-4 ... 118,00 8-4 70, er No 2 Common 
4-4 60,25 ... 6-4 156,00 .., 6-4 4.4. 126,25 |]10-4 73,590 [7° 4-4 38,25 
6-4 69,50 ,., No 1 vom & Sels 1é-4 22) 148,25 ||¥o 1 com's Seis 9g. 153 
8-4 71,00 .,., 5-8 63,75 65,50 |}16-4 .,, 158,25 4-4 42,00 .,, Firsts % Seoas 

2 2 Connon 4-4 78,50 100,00 || Saps b-@ 44,50 .., $-4 78,50 ,., 
4-4 39,00 .., 5-4 88,00 ,., 4-46 cee 84,25 |] 6-4 50.25 .., 5-4 03,75 ... 
5-4 39,00 .., 6-4 93,00 ,,, |}/Seleote 8-4 54,25 ,., 6-4 87,30 .,, 
6-4 37.25 ... 6=4 96,50 ,., 4-4 ... 68, 10-4 58,50 .., 8-4 95,09 ... 
8-4 42.25 No 2 Common No 1 Com & Sels No 2 Common Selects 

oe gl 4-4 50,50 ... 4-4 50,50 64,00 |] 5-8 18,50 .,, 4-4 67,25 66,75 

vipers & Seconds vlein 5-4 see 75,25 || 5-4 26,00 ,,, 5-4 67,25 .., 

oo ... Firsts & Seconis 6-4 coe 77,50 6-4 30,25 .., 6-4 69,75 .., 
+4 oa: a oes 3-8 53,25 ... 8-4 nue 81,50 6-4 74,25 .., 
5-4 68,50 .., 1-2 65,50 ,., No 1 Common jj10-4 8£,25 .,, 
6-4 73,25 ... 5-8 80,00 ,,, SB nee 45,00 2-4 95,25 .., 
8-4 72.25 |... 3-4 62,25 .., 3-4 oe 54,75 No 1 Shop 

10-4 83,25 ... 4-4 90,50 113,25 4-4 51,50 56,75 4-4 82,5 ae 4-4 40,75 ... 

12-4 86,00 5-4 113,25 122,75 || 6-4 54,75 75,50 " & ar, 5-4 52,25 ... 

No 1 Com & Seis” 6-4 136,25 121,00 |jiio 2 Common 4-4 71,75 , 6-4 506,50 ... 
5-8 33,50 ... 8-4 128,00 130,25 |] 3-4 ... 38,75 |Bo 1 Com & Sels 8-4 56,50 ... 
44 49,75 .., 10-4 163,00 ..,. Uo 24 Common 0-4 63,00 ,., 
5-4 51,00 .., 12-4 163,00 ,,, N24 93,50 ,,, 
6-4 60,50 ,,, No 1 Com & Sels ro 1 Common 
8-4 60,25 .., 1-2 48,25 .., 4-4 39,50 ... 
12-4 ie aie 5-8 52,75 .., 5-4 45,00 .,, 

Panel de No 1 3-4 60,75 ... 6-4 41,25 ,., 
4-4 4-4 64,50 79,00 fio 2 Common 
13-17" Box, boards 5-4 74,50 86,75 4-4 32,75 ... 
4-4 74 pita 6-4 78,00 81,50 5-4 30,75 37,00 
9-12" ie "settle 7-4 ° 82,00 6-4 32,25 ... 
4-4 pee 6-4 65:25 66,25 || 4-4 ... 134 0-4 40.25 °:. 
13" & dar. FAS 12-4 .., 116. 50 ||To 1 Com & sels” Pecky 
5-8 50,75 ... No 2 Common 4-6 one 64,50 pay 57,00 4-4 25,25 ... 
4-4 67.75 ... 4-4 52,25 51,75 Firete iPhobange 5 pen 67,00 
Firsts & Seconds 8-4 69,50 .,, 5-4 0 2 Common 
S-8 42,00 43,00 || ro 3 Com’ Fig Grade |} 6-4 101,50 104225 [I 4-4 .., 30,50 
3-4 pees 4-4 34, 60 32,50 || 8-4 96575 122,00 |No 3 Common 
4-4 eb 25 61,00 No 3 Comno: lu-4 111, * oe 22,00 
5-4 64,25 .., 4-4 26, ou 25,00 || 12-4 111; "8 153:75 |Pas © 
Fo 1 Com & seis 6-4 ... 29,0u || 26-4 178,75... 5-8 ., 47,25 
5-8 33,50 33,00 Sound Wo vo 1 Com'é “seis 4-4... 56,50 
3-4 33,75 ... 4-4 41,25 53,75 |} 4-4 57,25 200 ||Sound Wornmy 
4-4 45,00 48,75 8-4 5-4 55,50 76,25 4-4... 41,75 
5-4 45, 50 eee 6-4 66, 75 76, 25 5-4 ere 44,00 
6-4 49,50 .., rats eoonds 8-4 61,75 85,00 42,50 
Yo 2 Comaon 4-4 102,75 ... 10-4 81,75 93,75 47,00 
8-8 18.75 oc No 1 Com & Sels 12-4 81,75 ... 

4-4 27,00 ,., 4-4 69,00 ,., No 2 Common 
S-4 27,25 ..,. Plein 4-4 35,75 39,25 \ 60, 
6-4 26,75 4... Firsts & Seoonds 6-4 37,50 $-6 ce 4! .00 
© 3 Common 1-2 49,90 ... 8-4 . 2: B-4 ... 4°75 
4-4 22,00 ,.,. 5-8 68,00 , AFL io 1 Com & seas” 
$-4 23,50 ... 4-4 87.25 104.00 7 a Seconds 5-8 .., .75 
5-4 108,50 122,75 : 86,50 14-4 .., 57,75 , 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 
West Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS ...e0-- - ee et a re aes 
Selects ....... 105 110 115 120 
No. 1 com..... 80 135 3 90 190 193 


No. 2 com..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 


20.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base 


HARDWOODS 


, on Virginia, 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Bass woop— 


eer $ Se bs $ 79@ 75 $ ee 75 
me 3 GOB. cu 56 56 


No. 2 com..... 2% 31 33 38 38 43 
CHESTNUT— 


Pe ccvceeees sar eater 9223618 st al 
Quarrenep Rep OaK— No Scom.., 20 21 21 Sf ot BB 
FAS eeeeeeees $110@115 eee eee eee eee Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com..... 60 GB ..e wee cee No. 2 com... 36 388 38 40 40 42 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 eee . a. wormy sy 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OakK— o. 1 com. seexssesée 
ad ania $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 SOSEE oo ose. 
Selects ....... 70 75 15 80 85 90 IRCH— 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 70 75 75 80 ae. tk enawae $105@119 $110@115 $115@120 
No. 2 com..... 42 45 47 50 48 52 No. 1 com. and 
No. 3 com..... 22 24 23 25 24 27 Oe andwwees 65 70 70 75 70 15 
Sound wormy. 43 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 38 38 40 
HicKORY— BrecH— 
Oe gta iiay he pac eee 95@105 $ 95@105 FAS .......--$ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 
vA 5 OB. cece eal ae . ooo 70 a3@ 70 No. 1 com..... 42 45 47 50 47 50 
TS GB cces see 600 35 40 35 40 No. 2 com..... 27 30 30 33 33 35 
MaPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
ee er eee $ 75 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 
x © Mi cctedseaeseneenns Pe soe 5 63 68 8 T7 81 90 95 
We. B COMB e ccccccvecces ‘wanes 33 38 35 40 41 45 48 50 50 53 
Wuite ASH— 
i che cet ensehe wend ene e ..$ 953@100 $107@112 $112@117 $125@130 $155 @160 
1 ‘com. ‘and sel............ 55 5e1% 72 77 78 82 100 105 95 100 
Ba. FS COB. cc cccces Ssaceneann uae 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 55 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present value of 
hardwoods, f. o. b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com, 
Bass woop— 
4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 48 $26@28 a 
6/4 70 7 60 65 47 50 30 32 
6/4 75 80 65 70 62 55 33 35 1 26 


8/4 80 85 70 7 57 60 38 40 
10/4 95 100 85 90 70 75 45 50 


BercH— 


5/8 No. 2 common and better 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 33@ 35 23 25 16 18 
6/4 65 70 50 655 35 37 2 

6/4 70 7 55 60 40 42 30 32 18 20 
8/4 80 85 65 70 50 652 33 35 20 22 
BircH— 


4/4 ors 
5/4 105 110 85 90 52 655 30 32 


12/4 120 125 105 11 9 oe Oe. sasens 
lS «6168 06165 06TRR 1ER TGR 18D ccccse | scccce 
Sorr ELM— 

4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 


¢ 80 8 f eau 
16/4 115 120 100 105 90 95 50 55 
Harp MaPpLe— 


4/4 70@ a 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 15@17 
5/4 80 65 70 55 60 30 32 18 20 
6/4 85 90 70 7 60 65 33 35 18 20 
8/4 90 95 75 80 65 70 38 40 20 22 
10/4 110 115 95 a 8 90 45 50 23 25 
12/4 120 125 105 9 0 

14/4 140 145 125 130 115 120 50 55 
16/4 160 165 145 150 135 140 50 655 


Hakp MAPLE FLOORING Stock, RoucH— 


eeeeee 


 ucabessu. weeesers 43@ 45 26@28 17@19 
Wt shvaruch “suasvaes 45 47 28 30 18 20 
Sorr MarLe— 

4/4 a 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 son 16@18 
5/4 80 65 70 50 655 33 35 18 20 


6/4 0 8 70 75 55 60 38 40 18 20 
8/4 85 90 75 80 60 65 40 45 20 22 


END DrigeD WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 100@105 ........ | ren meee 
| i. = eee ME: Gite” wekintineg 
We 30 6. occcecce me 0 ccceos auboee 
We TOG SAB coscacee Oe ON seaease saccas 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Sept. 20.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 
All 8’ 6” 


- Sap Heart 
MES +5 (exibhinwenncinne veeuetl $1.40 $1.85 
AEE EER TEE RENE EME ARS 1.35 1.75 
RRS ORE SE SBE Meek eS er se 1.25 1.65 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—Average wholesal- 
ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
Cincinnati: 


GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
om. red— 
| ee $103@108 $108@112 $108@112 
Ne lecom... 5&8 62 63 68 68 73 
Qtrd. red, sap no defect: 
eae 58@ 60 62@ 65 68@ 70 
No. l com... 47 52 52 
Plain red: 
er 100@103 100@105 105@110 
No. 1 com... 56 58 58 63 63 68 
Sap: 
Pi sre” Oe OE o6a soe «00 wee 
Plain FAS 6” 
& wider... 52 55 54@ re 58@ 62 
. No. 1 com... 40 41 2 45... 
No. 2 com... 24 25 26 29 
MaPLe— 
Spot worms N. 
D log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 
CoTTON WooDp— 
FAS, 6” &wdr.$ 53@ 58 $ 58@ 63 
No. 1 com..... 38 40 40 42 
No. 2 COM..cc- 33 36 
QUARTERBD WHITE OAk— 
SD che aunond a ete $128@133 $133@138 
RN eansenes 92 v7 97 102 102 107 
No. 1 com..... 70 75 75 80 80 85 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 55 
QUARTERED ReD OaK— 
PE cdi acaienees $105@110 
me, 3 Gh. wc<s 65 
ee. © COM. ccs 35 40 .. 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaKkK— 
Me se<ceenns $ se 87 $ + ale 4 $105@110 
EN sececate 68 68 7 72 76 
Me. 1 COM..cc- 5 58 58 63 63 68 


3 
No. 2 com..... 42 44 45 ... 45 50 
4 4 


No. 3 com..... 2 ome me wen 25 30 
Sound wormy.. 37 38 40 45 45 50 
Sorr ELmM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
eres $65 $67 $67 $70 
No. 1 com..., 47 50 50 55 
No. 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Sept. 18: 


MaAaPrLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
ile ee ee leer 
- 25. ee eee 71.26 $60.30 $34.12 
MO hy an '6) Bi eG tetaNe 78.00 66.07 39.10 
ye A errs prem a rane 
~ le Rares Rue ae Soe «108s sace 
BEEC H— 
ME wis iwc aves eee  .2e8ee ° «eves 
BircH 
SEM: ox aateramee sane 72.40 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 23.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through the cour- 
tesy of Gregg & Co., of the Philadelphia Retail 
Board of Trade, are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer delivery) 


as 2 ane Get"... BURR = POI oc eicccccccess $49.00 

3x 6” and 6x6”... 43.00 _ =e 58.00 

3x 8”, 4x8” and SE saittssessecs 56.00 
errs 44.00 Tr 70.00 

Or Sh BEE cscs eseceees 65.00 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, $2 


add 4 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x234-Inch Face 
(Rail delivery) 


SG Wy Mobs st pacennsse<0sade ona tendee $93.00 
i Si i vnpckc hn eg tate telenomeuwe eed 83.00 
PL TE écneientcchewetaeeuseeaanwrs «+++ 61.00 
es ey Meh 6 5a din'cscs0000sentdnece 51.00 
en Se i 6k 06505000 endeeseaan 28.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
el $27.50 1x10”, %x 9%....$28.50 
ae. 28.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 29.50 


Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, '/4-Inch Scant, 10- to 
16-Foot 


ae i ee $30.00 
| RSs ' Ol eee 31.00 
BT v0 bvesvensves 29. 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
xe. CR indvinkans $84.00 ere 
ah res 58.00 46.00 $28.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
i &, 
ix 9’, 
1x10”, 
1x12”, 





% 
3%-inch thick, $1 more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
%x 6” clear 


PREY See ee ea rae erin anrenr $42.00 
i GE tnicivvawedesiedes panko onakes 62.00 
Se” GEE cckaitadsesaesanrendoncudenkaes 68.50 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
122%, BEE (i6cseadandenedesaaweedoasaunion $88.00 
ode Seer errs ser 72.00 
is casi acme aces awehar ene’ 46.50 
TEs” BBE B-1MGM ClOBPscccccccccececccces 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 
D No. 2 No. 3 
Se iucenaes $ 74.50 $64.50 $47.50 $35.75 
| age 89.5 79.50 45.0 38.75 
WO aseesanes 79.50 69.50 48.25 37.75 
Th eee 79.50 69.50 44.25 37.75 
Be: dicwnkwne 89.50 79.50 44.25 37.75 
Se -kteaneuy 104.50 94.50 45.25 38.75 
13” and up 109.50 99.50 46.75 40.25 
Lath, 4-Foot No. 1 
SPruce....cceceeeceees $7.75 f.0.b. cars 
pO ene 5.75 c.i.f.—$6.25 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Retail and 
industrial buying of northern pine continues 
fairly heavy. Purchases, however, are largely 
for immediate requirements. Mixed carlot ship- 
ments are the rule. The mills have not been pro- 
ducing as heavily as they were last year, and 
orders have been considerably larger. Prices are 
holding steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Northern pine 
trade has not picked up to any large extent so 
far this month, but at the same time some whole- 
salers say they are finding a fair number of 
orders for various grades of stock. The com- 
petition continues rather active, particularly in 
the common grades. Dealers report that the 
low grades are holding steady and they look for 
a better demand for such stock during the re- 
mainder of the season. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—The recent and 
current business in northern pine is modest in 
proportions. Retail dealers are particularly light 
buyers. Industrial demand is affected by com- 
petition of western woods offered at somewhat 
more attractive prices. There is not much sell- 
ing pressure and price lists are generally main- 
tained. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Very little northern 
pine has been received in the last few weeks, 
and few wholesalers have stocks ordered. Prices 
are firm at disadvantageous levels and mills have 
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Twenty Years 
of Reliability 





The dealer who sells Dixie 
Brand Oak Flooring has a thor- 
oughly reliable product to fur- 
nish his customers. He can de- 
pend on it to give entire satis- 
faction. 


Dixie Brand Oak Flooring 
gives satisfaction because it has 
the quality, the fine texture, the 
good manufacture that builders 
want. Write for samples and 
prices. 

See us also on your needs 

in Oak, Gum, Ash, Elm, Cot- 

tonwood and Cypress lum- 

ber. Produced from finest 


Delta stumpage. Big value 
in every foot. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :: ARKANSAS 




















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R.A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





MILLS: —— 
Rosboro, | Ark We Solicit 
Mauldin. Ark. Your Patronage 




















FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-~ Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
Ct net 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes 4 Tools 





received York 


business. 


no encouragement to seek New 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce frames is slow. The base quotation 
of $39 is being shaded $1. There is intense com- 
petition in provincial random. Scantling is offered 
at $32@34, according to assortment of lengths. 
There is little interest in spruce boards, but 
dry stock is not very plentiful and quotations 
keep steady. Some eastern spruce men believe 
that a very substantial proportion of their 
‘normal’ business is going to western lumber 
arriving by water. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Eastern spruce prices 
have weakened a little in the last week, and de- 
mand has fallen off. The larger wholesalers have 
resisted price cutting and mills continue to com- 
plain of the metropolitan situation. The result 
is that shipments have decreased. The fall 
market is not up to expectations by any means. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Movement 
of northern white cedar posts was slightly larger 
in the last week, although the full volume of fall 
buying still is awaited. Distributers here say the 
prospects are for a heavy volume late in the fall. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 21.—Chicago distributers note 
more snap and life to the northern hardwood 
market this week, especially in all No. 3 grades 
which are in good demand by the box and crating 
manufacturers and general consumers and which 
are scarce at the mills. The furniture trade is also 
taking a good volume. Excessive rains in the 
North have made it almost impossible for the 
mills to log, and most of them are out of the 
woods entirely. Log stocks are low and many of 
the mills have shut down. Distributers are not 
pushing their limited stocks of available lumber, 
and are anticipating a stronger market. Southern 
woods are in good demand with 4/4 common 
plain sap gum the leading feature. Upper grades 
of oak are still weak, however. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21.—Harwdood 
producers here report a little heavier demand. 
Most of it appears to come from furniture fac- 
tories, where production is steady and buying 
active. It is reported that these factories will be 
in the market until the mid-winter shows with 
more business than during the same time last 
year. Automobile demand is good. The jobbers 
report a little strengthening in prices of red and 
sap gum. They say some orders are hard to place. 
A good demand is coming from the farm imple- 
ment factories. The flooring factories continue 
to be rather steady buyers in spite of the lateness 
of the season. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 21.—Hardwood 
men appear to be well satisfied with conditions. 
Demand from industrial consumers is steady, 
and the volume is well up to normal. Demand 
from retailers, while not normal, is good, run- 
ning heavily to oak flooring. There has been a 
call for bridge plank from sections where floods 
have been reported. Prices are firm and those 
of gum are very strong. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 20.—Activity in south- 

ern hardwoods continued fairly brisk last week, 
with buying well distributed among the various 
consuming industries. While the amount of 
orders was not appreciably greater than that 
of the week preceding, wholesalers feel the 
tendency to yield to price increases is gaining 
momentum. The market last week maintained 
a firm tone and tended to strengthen. FAS and 
common sap gum moved well in all thicknesses. 
White oak was in good demand from flooring 
concerns, while automobile body plants wanted 
elm, gum, and maple. Mill production is about 
normal, 
OHIO, Sept. 21.—Demand is 
in hardwoods but orders run in 
small amounts and the volume is below the 
usual average for mid-September. Buyers are 
ordering only for immediate use. However, the 
tone is firmer and production difficulties in the 
camps have placed the market in a stronger 
technical position. 





CINCINNATI, 
fairly active 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 20.—Volume of hard- 
wood business in central @hio is fully 25 percent 
better than in June and July, and considerably 
ahead of August total. Indications are bright 
for its continuation. While buying is for imme- 
diate needs, there is a decided increase in the 





size of orders, and carload shipments are getting 
more common. Retail stocks are only fair and 
buying to replenish them is the rule. Dry mill 
stocks are not large and production is no more 
than keeping pace with shipments. Prices are 
firmer and higher prices are expected later in the 
season. Flooring is the strongest item. Prices of 
oak at the Ohio river: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS. common. common. common, 
Quartered ..$145 $90 $50 i 
a 105 72 45 $20 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 21.—Practically all the 
hardwoods are in good demand. Gum, oak, cyp- 
ress and other items are moving steadily. Buy- 
ing by factories in the North indicates that they 
have excellent prospects for fall. &xport business 
is looking a little better. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 20.—Some distrib- 
uters report that they have experienced a 
rather better hardwood demand at rising prices, 
while others assert that conditions remain much 


as they were, and that there is a disposition 
among the buyers to adhere closely to actual 
needs. The majority opinion, however, is op- 


timistic, the situation being regarded as defi- 
nitely better. Some rather wide divergencies in 
the quotations are noted, but there appears less 
tendency to follow declines with bids. Exports 
are much as they have been, with some further 
slight recovery noted. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Wholesalers 
say that industrial hardwood buyers show jin- 
clination to purchase only when they receive 
orders for their products. The furniture industry 
is showing improvement. Prices of hardwoods 
have not been changed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The hardwood 
market shows little change as to prices, most 
everything being called steady, while red gum 
in the better grades is quite scarce and strong. 
Some improvement in the buying has been taking 
place this month, and furniture factories are now 
beginning to take on supplies, after buying little 
for some weeks, Other plants are buying as the 
stock is needed, and as a rule they have but 
little lumber on hand. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—A very good demand 
for the lower grades of maple and oak flooring 
finds supply scarce. There is no shortage in upper 
grades, and demand is not quite so brisk. Prices 
have stiffened recently in oak, poplar and chest- 
nut, and maple, birch and beech are holding 
firm. Demand is good for all hardwoods. 

BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—There has been no 
decided change in the New England hardwood 
market. Demand has grown a little better and 
prices look at least a shade stronger. Ash is 
easier to sell and good prices are being secured 
for desirable lots. Gum retains advances and 
seems to be working into a little stronger po- 
sition. Flooring manufacturers continue to buy 
oak in pretty good volume. Quotations on floor- 
ing, 13/16x24%,-inch: Birch, $78.50@87.50; maple, 
$84.50@86.50; oak, white, plain, $95@97.50; selects, 
$82@84.50; No. 1 common, $62@64. Quotations, 
inch, are the same as last week. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 18.—With a 
considerable increase in both factory and yard 
demand, the hardwood market here is stronger. 
Flooring prices are especially strong, reserves 
throughout the trade territory being especially 


low. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—The buying of fir in the 
Chicago market is practically at a standstill, and 
a weakness has developed all along the line. 
Retail yards are not the least bit interested in 
bargains which distributors are offering because 
they seem to have fair stocks on hand and are 
moving very little out of their yards. 





NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Fir has been moving 
with greater freedom during the first three 
weeks of September than it did in August, though 
prices have risen on account of increased cargo 
rates. Space for September has been around $13, 
and the October rate will be $14. Mills are in- 
creasing prices, but nevertheless an enormous 
volume of lumber will be handled before the snow 
flies. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—A fair volume of 
orders for transit lots of fir is being secured. A 
few sales are occasionally reported at rather low 
figures. Local buyers generally refuse to buy 
for direct mill shipment as they believe they can 
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do better by waiting for what they want in 
transits. Some business in ordinary schedules of 
dressed fir on the way is reported at $30@31, 
while $31.50 is quoted for direct mill shipments. 
No. 1 common fir boards are $27@28. These are 
ship’s tackle, Boston, prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 21.—Fir demand 
is mostly for lowers, and some items of upper 
grades are soft. The demand is largely from 
country yards, the city yards appearing to have 
placed their orders earlier and to have ample 
supplies of uppers for the present. City yards, 
however, are calling for some long lengths of 
heavy stock. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Fir trade is called 
fair, but not at all brisk. Higher log prices have 
not been reflected as yet in higher prices on 
lumber, and it is considered doubtful if a raise 
ean be obtained right away, as some of the 
millmen are supplied with logs at the previous 
prices. The cedar market is off about $1, with 
not much trade developing on the cut. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 20.—The market is 
being called upon to absorb increasing quanti- 
ties of fir, and it is doing so without any marked 
show of pressure. Sellers, however, have found 
it impracticable to mark up their quotations, 
and the level of values remains decidedly low, 
but the amount of business done by individual 
distributers appears to be well maintained not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of the 
distributers is increasing, suggesting that fir 
is being used in this as well as other eastern 
markets more extensively than ever before. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 18.—This month 
is witnessing a continuation of the market’s im- 
provement. Shipments of fir into this section are 
increasing and cargoes sell readily. The strongest 
items are commons. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 21.—Red cypress is not mov- 
ing in as good a volume as Chicago distributors 
had predicted for September. The slowness of the 
market in developing has been attributed to un- 
settled weather which has not been conducive to 
the country yards to buy. The industrial trade 
is taking most of the business and is calling for 
thick lumber mostly. Three- and 4-inch stock is 
most popular. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept 21.—Bad weather 
in the country has cut down demand for cypress 
to some extent. The city demand is small, and 
industrial demand is falling off a little. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—The cypress market 
here is holding firm. Shipments have been 
normal by rail and cargo for the first three weeks 
of September, and demand has shown consider- 
able improvement. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The cypress trade 
has not picked up to any marked extent so far 
this month, though the feeling in the trade has 
somewhat improved. With the cooler weather 
coming on, cypress is one of the woods that 
should show most improvement over the com- 
parative dullness prevailing in the summer. 

BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Cypress sells slow- 
ly. There are some buyers who will not consider 
any substitute for cypress, and they are the 
backbone of the quiet trade being done here by 
wholesalers. Red cypress prices are maintained 
on a fairly steady basis. Yellow cypress lists 
cover a wide range, and some sellers will con- 
cede even from the lower lists. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 20.—Developments in 
the cypress market are small, with the volume of 
business being done little increased. More mill- 
work in cypress is being turned out than was the 
case for a long time. The range of values, how- 
ever, is still rather low, and buyers are disinclined 
to take on stocks except those that are wanted for 
immediate needs. Stocks at producing points have 
undergone some reduction and the pressure upon 
the returns is somewhat eased. 


_ INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21.—Fall business 
in red cypress is not as heavy as it was expected 
to be, but many believe it will finish the season 
4S good as average. Rural trade is hamdicapped 
by rainy weather. There is some industrial de- 
mand but other city trade is very slow. Volume 
of inquiry last week seemed a little heavier than 
usual. There is virtually no demand for yellow 
Cypress. Prices appear firmly settled. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—Cypress deal- 
ers report a good fall demand with the market 
holding a firm position. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Sept. 21.—Northern hemlock is 
still selling in good volume to the country yards 
of Wisconsin and northern Michigan. No. 1 is 
scarce and is being quoted at $4.50 off list, but 
some of the lower grades which are more plenti- 
ful are moving for as low as $5 off. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—West Coast hemlock is 
moving well, and increased prices due to higher 
cargo rates are being absorbed nicely. Large 
consignments have arrived of late, but most of 
the lumber is sold before it reaches the local 
docks. Trade in eastern lumber is not as brisk 
as that in West Coast items. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Buyers show little 
interest in eastern and northern hemlock. Offer- 
ings are moderate. Top prices are $32 for east- 
ern clipped, $31 for northern clipped, and $29@30 
for random. Orders for western hemlock for di- 
rect mill shipment are scarce but a fair business 
in transits has been booked. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The hemlock 
market is firm, being sustained by the lack of 
good grade stock at many of the mills, as well 
as by slight increase in demand. Building prom- 
ises to show a fair amount of activity here and 
in this territory this month, and many dealers 
have been allowing their stocks of hemlock to 
run down, believing there would be ample sup- 
plies of cheap lumber. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—Little change has been 
noted in the western pines market during the last 
week. Local distributors report a slow business, 
the retail yards doing very little buying because 
of unsettled weather. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Idaho white pine is 
moving in fairly satisfactory volume, but prices 
are not quite as steady as they were a week 
ago. Some wholesalers have been reported mak- 
ing concessions, but generally the distributers 
are holding to their lists. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Trade in Cali- 
fornia pines is sluggish and wholesalers say they 
have to dig for every order. What business they 
get is mostly from old customers. Prices remain 
about the same. Some of the Oregon pine mills 
are asking $1 advance, but it is considered doubt- 
ful if customers will pay it willingly. 

BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Current demand 
for western pines lacks snap and the softer tone 
of quotations on some items increases the cau- 
tion of buyers. Pondosa pine is slow and prices 
are easy. No. 2 common is offered at $46.25@47.25 
for 1x6, $42.25@43.25 for 1x8 and 1x10, and 
$43.25@44 for 1x12. No. 3 common: 1x6, 1x8 and 
1x10, $36.75 @37.75; 1x12, $37.25@38.25. Idaho white 
pine prices are the same as last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 21.—Difficulty in 
getting common boards and dimension in south- 
ern pine has turned some buyers to the western 
pine mills. There is a fairly good call for finish 
in mixed cars, and industrial consumers are still 
in the market, though their demands are taper- 
ing off as the season advances. Prices in upper 
grades have shown no change, but lower grades 
are a little stronger. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 18.—The de- 
mand from the middle West for western pines 
has strengthened the market considerably. 
Prices are firm and reserves low. 


REDWOOD 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Demand for building 
items has fallen off to almost nothing, but indus- 
tries are perhaps buying better than ever be- 
fore, and the outlook for an unusually satis- 
factory fall turnover is bright. Good stocks of 
well seasoned lumber are in storage. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 21.—There is a little 
more inquiry now from industrial consumers of 
redwood, particularly for large moldings and 
short lengths. Demand from retailers is mostly 
for mixed cars of moldings, lath and siding. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Demand for red- 
wood is barely fair for the season. Prices are 





Where the twins 
meet again 


Nature takes liberties when she grows the 


hide ona steer. She varies the thickness and 
the weight according to the size of the ani- 
mal and the kind of a life it leads. 


A roll of power belting should be uni- 
form. In length, width and thickness, it 
must be made up of selected strips that match 
each other like Siamese twins. This uni- 
formity is one of the things that makes a 
belt run smoothly, deliver full power and 


- last a long time. 


The Graton & Knight finished leather 
stockroom contains more leather at one time 
than many belting manufacturers use in a 
whole year. Experienced workmen sort the 
leather until they find the matched twins that 
will make up into a uniform belt. 

It takes a tremendous stock of fine belting 
leather to do this. It requires a controlled 
method of training men and supervising 
their work. It calls for a big capital invest- 
ment in the raw materials, working equip- 
ment and finished goods. 

But it produces leather belting that lasts! 
And that is what concerns you most as a 
buyer of belting for the drives in your plant. 

Every step in the Graton & Knight proc- 
ess is controlled by chemical and engineering 
exactness, aimed at the manufacture of belt- 
ing that has the capacity for efficient service 
and long life. 

That’s why Graton & Knight belts last 
longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WokRcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch O ffices throughout the World 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


Send belting information: 101-B 
TD cc cccesdccccscneccesevesecceseves ceccces ° 

PEE icucgasnntevesenewsnnasanens eccccccccce 
BIRO cocccccccecesceces eoccccccecece eovcces eecce 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than 
the field. 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan 
belts, lace leather, etc. 
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SHOP AND 
FACTORY 
A Proven Wood a 
MOULDINGS 
f F FINISH 
or Factory Use CASE 
BASE 
More and more factory men are com- oot 
ing to use Craig Mountain Quality Pon- FLOORING 
dosa Pine right along. Its easy working DIMENSION 
qualities, light weight and whiteness BOARDS» 
adapt it unusually well to a wide range SALES 
of factory uses. REPRESENTATIVES: 
F . . . J. C. LACKEY, 
It is economical to run, easy to finish and it 353 Lincoln Avenue, 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


“6 ” 
stays put. G. S. PATTERSON, 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Tell us what you use lumber for and let us tell = in ae 
you what grades and sizes of Craig Mountain LUMBER CO., 


Pondosa Pine will best meet your requirements. | mag Ray 


COLORADO CONTI- 
Dealers:—Let us have your inquiries NENTAL LBR. CO., 

‘ ; Chamber of Com- 
for yard and shed items. merce Bidg., Denver, 
Col. 


ALEX W.STEWART, 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. Sl Lumber Exchangs 


ldg., Minneapolis, 
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If You Buy 
Where Yeu Get 
the Most Value 


you will be interested in 
our offerings in timbers, 
dimension, boards, shed 
stock, crating, boxes. 





Capacity 100,000, Daily 


Timbers, Dimension, Boards, Shed Stocks 


Write us before you 


. place orders elsewhere. 
Crating, Boxes 
Quick Shipments in Straight or Mixed Cars H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Inc. 
Alexandria, La. 





unchanged. Yard items moved last week in 
limited quantity although retailers generally are 
lightly stocked. Industrial business keeps fairly 
even. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 18.—Redwood 
mills are said to be speeding up, and production 
and consumption are about on a par. Prices are 
firm and advances are not unlikely. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—The dealing in 
North Carolina pine at wholesale is not of very 
robust proportions. There is considerable compe- 
tition with other woods and buyers here are cau- 
tious. Rough edge is offered down to $57, but 
the better known mills quote $60@62 for nice 
band sawed stock. Roofers are $31@32 for 8-inch 
air dried. Shortleaf flooring is quiet. Lowest 
prices are: B&better rift, 1x4, $78; C rift, $60; 
B&better flat, $54. Low range for B&better par- 
tition, 11/16-inch, is $54.25. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Roofers are leading in 
strength in North Carolina pine items. Air dried 
roofers are scarce with a good many whole- 
salers, and prices have become very firm. Yards 
are not very well stocked. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market continues firm at about the 
Same quotations as were effective two weeks 
ago, at which time an advance took place in 
roofers. Retailers show a disposition to place 
more orders, though they are desiring to get in 
at the former prices. The mills are unwilling to 
accept orders at former figures, as they claim 
that they are getting a good volume of business. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 20.—The last week 
has brought no important developments in the 
North Carolina pine trade, if a somewhat bet- 
ter tone and advances here and there in the 
quotations are to be expected. Most distributers 
are realizing more attractive returns on some 
items, foremost among them being roofers and 
framing, which are in growing demand. Air- 
dried edge box boards have also firmed up, and 
stocks on wharves have undergone further re- 
duction in consequence of curtailment of pro- 


duction. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—A slight weakening in 
southern pine has been noted in Chicago terri- 
tory. Buying is almost at a standstill, and transit 
cars, a number of which are now on demurrage 
here, are not selling. If the weather clears up 
and local yards begin to move their stocks, the 
usual fall activity will in all probability develop. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 20.—Southern pine 
orders for mill shipment were about normal last 
week, while the market showed no material 
changes. The demand is not quite so active 
for small sizes, 2x4 and 2x8, No. 1 and No. 2 
common and better grades; but the other sizes, 
2x6, 2x10, and 2x12, are holding their own. One- 
inch stock is about the same, possibly with slight 
weakness in the upper grades. While the de- 
mand is not so good as it was from the larger 
centers, the smaller localities have increased 
their activity. 








KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 21.—Buyers of 
mixed cars are experiencing considerable trouble 
in getting their orders placed, as most of the 
large mills report stocks broken and some of 
them are short of certain items in common 
grades, particularly No. 3 boards and No. 2 
dimension. Even the short lengths have been 
well cleaned up and long lengths are hard to find. 
There has been a strong demand on cheaper 
items of flooring, and they are hard to find. 
Some further advances in prices have been 
made. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21.—Unfavorable 
weather has done much to cut down the demand 
for southern pine, especially from rural yards. 
Jobbers believe it will take a couple of weeks 
of good weather to revive trade. There is slight 
softness in the less popular grades of pine. 
Other grades, however, appear to be holding 
their own. City trade is only fair. Stocks are not 
heavy, but buyers are very cautious. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—The improve- 
ment that developed in the pine market in the 
last two or three weeks has continued and deal- 
ers report business more active. The advance 
in prices has been sustained and a better feeling 
is evident. Mill stocks are reported to be low 
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and the wet weather has served to keep produc- 
tion curtailed. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Demand for heavy 
timbers, as well as for nearly all other pine 
items, has shown steady improvement since the 
fall season opened. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The southern pine 
market has been more active in the past couple 
of weeks, and retailers have had more need ‘of 
new supplies, since more building is being start- 
ed. The present month is expected to show a 
fairly large amount of business, though probably 
not up to the amount a year ago. A firm level 
of prices has been maintained recently, although 
not much actual advance has occurred. Dimen- 
sion is now called stronger. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21—New England 
business in southern pine has shown very little 
expansion so far this month. Most retailers are 
carrying moderate stocks and making replace- 
ments conservatively. Longleaf flooring is quiet. 
Top prices reported obtainable here for 1x4 are: 
B&better rift, $85; C rift, $75; B&better flat, $56. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 21.—The chief de- 
mand is for mixed cars of yard stocks, and comes 
from the smaller towns throughout the South- 
west. Both the lower and the upper grades are 
holding firm, if not advancing slightly here and 
there. Export trade has improved. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Demand 
here for red cedar shingles is light, with a great 
volume of the trade in mixed cars. While the 
mills of the West are not using selling pres- 
sure, a few transit cars are noted. Clears are 
going at about $2.35 and stars at $2.10. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 21.—Shingle prices 
continue soft, with almost no demand for stars 
at $2.05, practically all of the buyers calling for 
clears, the price of which ranges around $2.35 
for regular grade stock. There is a small demand 
for XXXXX stock at $3.40. Siding demand is 
confined mostly to country yards, which want 
either redwood or western pine. The demand 
for lath is good, with southern pine, California 
pine or redwood being called for. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 20.—The shingle de- 
mand reflects no improvement, and dealers are 
buying only for pressing requirements. The 
market continues firm. Quotations: Extra clears, 
$2.40, mill base, and $3.91, St. Louis; extra stars, 
$2.10, mill base, and $3.44, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 20.—There is a fair 
volume of business in shingles, rural dealers 
placing the larger orders. City dealers are buy- 
ing high-grade stocks as a rule. Red cedar 
extra clears are quoted at $4.15; extra stars at 
$3.75, and XXXXX British Columbias at $5.20. 
Receipts from the Pacific coast are adequate. 
Few transit cars are on the local market. Lath 
trade is steady and prices are unchanged. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Quotations on eastern 
spruce lath continue at $7.25 wholesale f. o. b. 
docks New York for cargo shipments, with 25 
cents more on rail consignments. Lath are fairly 
plentiful and demand is good. West coast shin- 
gles are abundant and prices vary $1 to $1.50 in 
different parts of metropolitan territory. Bar- 
gains are not hard to find. Large cargo shipments 
have arrived lately. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Shingles are 
showing a slightly increased strength and extra 
clears are up 10 cents. Quotations are: British 
Columbia XXXXX, $5.11; Washingtons, $4.91; 
extra clears, $4.21; stars, $3.96. The trade is fair, 
but there is not much buying ahead and retailers 
lack confidence that prices will remain firm for 
any length of time. Offerings from the mills are 
ample. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21.—Constant 
reins have kept business thus far in September 
below that of the last year. Jobbers feel that if 
the weather improves, there will be an imme- 
diate increase, as the last few days have wit- 
hessed an increase again in inquiries from the 
rural yards. Lath demand also is slow. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Very few New 
England wholesalers report at all cheerfully 
about the shingle trade. They appear to be 
Securing an extra large share of the very mod- 
erate current business. White cedar shingles are 
















ing’ strength than black ash, white 
elm, hackberry, post oak, red oak, aver- 
age white oak, Douglas fir, redwood, or 


any of the other pines. 
(See U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Forest Service Circular 213) 


JONG LEAF Pine has a higher “break- 


It is 
The Strongest 
American Wood 


Our Norfield plant can give you 100% 
long leaf in your car if you so order. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER CO., LTD. 
HAMMOND, LA. 


Southern Yellow 
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Ross Carriers Help Order-men 


Six machines have increased the loading 
capacity from 1500 to 2000 feet per day 








for the Consolidated Lumber Co., m ose - 
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Write today Office and Plant: Benton Harbor, Mich. 
for complete MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 
data on Ross 


Electric and 
Gasoline Carriers. 


249 Monadnock Building, - - 






69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 


San Francisco 
S46 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 











The New “Improved Phillips ” 
Gets You More Profits 


Because it does double work at 
low operating costs, New mod- 
el, rigid pedestal base, Pulley 
Mortiser, Pocket Cutter and 
Variety Saw Table. Handles 
two speedy operations at one 
time. Gurney ball bearings 
throughout. 

Learn how this machine will increase your 


profits. Write for new literature. 
Address Dept. A 15 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 




















Garland gighe wneer Wagons and Trailers 
FOR TEAM AND TRACTOR HAULING 


Equipped with Solid Steel Axles Guaranteed for One Year. 













Also Also 
Four Wheel Lumber 
Log Wagons Buggies, 

and Self Haul-off 

Loading Gears, 

Skidders Etc. 
cltilte or. ‘The Only Eight Wheel Trailer = Wie #z.. 


Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


Garland Wagon Co., New Orleans, La., U.S.A. 



























$4.65@5 for extras, and $4.15@4.50 for clears, 
Demand for lath is about seasonably fair. East- 
ern spruce lath are steady at $7 for 1%-inch and 
$8 for 1%-inch, but a few producers are trying 
hard for a 25-cent advance. Lath arriving from 
the coast by water are cheaper than the native 
stock but sell here indifferently. The 1%-inch 
western hemlock lath are $6@6.25 c. i. f. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 21.—Shingle demand 
and prices are the same as they have been for 
a month or more. Lath are moving fairly well. 
Prices are unchanged. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 18.—There are 
a large number of inquiries for shingles and 
orders have increased 10 percent. The lath situ- 
ation is looking better. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Mahogany dis- 
tributors are securing a satisfactory volume of 
business. Some good orders have lately been 
placed by interior finish manufacturers. None 
of the consuming industries are especially heavy 
buyers at present, but orders for moderate as- 
sortments are coming along all the time and 
aggregate a substantial volume. Prices are un- 
changed. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Distributors of ma- 
hogany are especially well pleased with business 
for the first three weeks of September, and orders 
and inquiries give indisputable proof that sat- 
isfactory conditions will continue for some time. 
Some of the larger distributers report fine re- 
sults for August. Shipments to New England 
from local establishments have been unusually 
large and numerous, 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—Some wholesalers 
handling boxboards report they are doing better 
this month than in August. Exact figures are 
not available, but it is thought that the demand 
for boxing and crating lumber has shown a little 
expansion during the last month. Current in- 
quiries are fairly encouraging and promise a 
moderately good fall business. Continued re- 
striction of production and reduction of dry 
stocks of box lumber on sticks are slowly work- 
ing the boxboard market into a more satisfactory 
position. There have been no general advances, 
but concessions are more infrequent. Round edge 
white pine boxboards, inch, are offered at $26@29. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 21.—The New England 
market for clapboards lacks any special features. 
Demand is quiet, but somewhat better than in 
August. Offerings of desirable native clapboards. 
either eastern spruce or white pine, are limited 
and prices are firmly held. Plenty of clapboards 
from the coast are available at somewhat more 
attractive prices than quoted on the native 
lumber. Quotations are unchanged from last 
week. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


HAZARD, Ky., Sept. 21.—Several rather large 
timber land deals have been made in this section 
within the last few days. Friday, Charles Mag- 
gard and others of Hazard closed a deal on several 
hundred acres of virgin timber lying along the 
Middle Fork River in Leslie County. In the same 
section R. D. Baker and others, of Winchester, 
Ky., closed a deal the same day on several hun- 
dred acres of splendid timber. Development of 
both properties is announced to start this fall. 
Three mills will be installed. On Lott’s Creek in 
Perry County, the Duane Lumber & Stave Co.'s 
representatives closed a deal Monday, Sept. 20, 
for some 500 acres of splendid timber lands. They 
will start development in October. Near Line 
Fork above here, Smith & Brown closed a deal 
Sept. 18 on several hundred acres. Mills will be 
installed and development started this fall. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 21.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the 
F. M. Bennett Box & Lumber Co., Forty-first St., 
and First Avenue, Brooklyn. Assets, $4,577; lia- 
bilities, $11,200. 


MACON, GA., Sept. 21.—The A. G. Garbutt Lum- 
ber Co. has filed a petition in Bibb County superior 
court asking for the appointment of a_ receiver 
for the Georgia-Carolina Lumber Co., with offices 
in the Georgia Casualty Building. The petition 
alleges that the Georgia-Carolina Lumber Co. 
closed its doors on Aug. 12 of this year, that the 
concern is indebted to the Garbutt Lumber Co. to 
the extent of $433.36 and that the Garbutt Lum- 
ber Co. has been awarded a verdict of that amount 
in a suit in the city court. The plaintiff claims in 
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urs. 

ist- the petition that the sheriff of the county has been = 
and jnstructed by the court to search for property of fag) 
ing the defendant and to seize it but reported, the f 

rom petition states, that he was unable to find any 


assets. But the plaintiff says that there are in- 


tive tangible assets in the possession of the defendant 
nch company and that a receiver should be appointed 
to take care of them. 
SEBEL ELBGRBEBGAZLAAAS 
and 


for HYM 
PROVOST-NALTY. The marriage of Miss 
Naomi Catherine Nalty, only daughter of Mr. 


are and Mrs. John B. Nalty, of Hammond, La., to 
and Charles Arthur Provost, one of the leading 
itu- lawyers of New Iberia, La., was celebrated on 


the morning of Sept. 9 in the Church of the 
Holy Ghost, in Hammond. The bride was at 
tended by Miss Geraldine O’Gorman, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., as maid of honor and Mrs. Eugene A. 
Nalty, of Brookhaven, Miss., as matron of honor. 














dis- The Misses Theresa Lurry, of Colfax, La., Louise 
e of Burthe, Helen Seib and Mrs. William Nalty, of 
een Hammond, were bridesmaids. Miss Lorraine 
Tone Nalty, niece of the bride, was junior brides- 
avy maid, while little Fay Guess acted as flower girl. 
Arthur de la Houssaye, of New Orleans, attended 
pro the bridegroom as best man, and the other 


ushers were William H. Nalty and Louis D. 
un- Nalty, of Hammond, La., brothers of the bride, 
Overton Brooks, of Shreveport, La., and Dudley 
Avery, of New Orleans. Mrs. Provost is the only 
ma- daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Nalty, who, 
ness with their sons, are well known in the lumber 
we industry of the South as well as in social circles. 








ders The bride is a graduate of Notre Dame College, 
sat- of Baltimore, and is one of the most charming 
ime. and most popular members of the younger social 
re- set in Hammond. Mr. Provost is the son of 
land Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Provost, is one of the 
lally leading attorneys and is city judge of New Iberia, 


La. He is a graduate of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon. 


Following the ceremony a reception was held at é6 99 
the home of the bride’s parents, which was beau- 

slers tifully decorated for the occasion. A_ buffet u an rane . 
luncheon was served after which the t 


young 
>tter couple loft for a honeymoon trip in the East and 
are in Canada. 
and a on your old motor truck 
little CRONKHITE-TURRELL. Morris Frederick n y TY ™m r 
. in- ese _ = 4 J. a, secretary of 
ge ¢ the Pacific Matec ‘o., and Miss Hope Turrell, ° . 
ye daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Turrell, were Take off that broken body larly equipped with a 24-ft. 
a married Sept. 15, at Christ Church, Tacoma, ifti 
Be pa re The bp wage was one of the leading so- from your old motor truck, boom - a —s 4 
g cial events of the season and was attended by a } i 1 i wo -It. 
story large number of friends and relatives from give the chassis a coat of vw. 7 . ° 
nces, ——. ae ~~ Spokane. The ceremony paint, put on an ORTON radius. The Truck Crane 1S 
dge was performed by Rev. Sidney T. James, pastor i 
— 29, - _ a. and wes aero’ fy 2 seenamen at Model “V” Crane and you've rg for sei. Bad 
. e Turrell family home. Mr. Cronkhite and his . via e package system (il- 
bride left on a three weeks’ wedding trip and on got one of the fastest little ] Ps b S y 
—. peouee will make their home in Tacoma. handling outfits in the world ustrated a Ove). 
ac Mr. Cronkhite is a graduate of the University P 
—_ of Wisconsin and is associated with the sales h The ORTON Truck Crane 
aon department of the Pacific Match Co. You can mount e is full revolving and is op- 
ards, a ne gs pasrapeincee oe any 5 Pv TYa- erated without the use of out- 
niter c . N. At the bride’s home istance ; 
ards near Hemphill, Ky., Friday, Sept. 17, Charles ery 6 -otigy Sh pr ten riggers. 
McNeeley, an active lumberman of the Glade ° ° . H 
= Spring section of Virginia, and Miss Juda Anice neat: te ener ase Write for Bulletin No. 
ativi Quillen, the daughter of a farmer of the Hemp- . , A-40 which illustrates and 
last hill section, were married, Rev. M. J. Wright of 6st7r99 ° : : 
Jackhorn, performing the ceremony. A wedding The “V” Crane is regu- describes it fully. 


dinner was served in the Quillen home after the 
ceremony and the happy couple left the follow- 


ing day for a honeymoon trip of several weeks. ORTON CRANE €3 SHOVEL Co., 
large — 


ction DAVIS-JOHNSON. At Millstone, Ky., Sept. 19, Formerly ORTON & STEINBRENNER CO. 



























_—' at high noon, Joe I. Davis, of the Ritter Lumber 
~~ Co. Hettie, Va., was married to Miss Isabella 
BBrccoss ohnson, daughter of Ira M. Johnson, a farmer 
eame of the Millstone section. Rev. T. N. Johnson eueeneee 
ester, performed the ceremony. Many friends of the 608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
a bride and groom witnessed the ceremony. The 
tl bride is a popular young woman in Millstone CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
i. society, while the groom is equally well known in 
ek in Virginia society. 
Co.'8 
* 20, CR eRe 
They 
Line . 
dea Named Extension Forester 
ill be 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Sept. 21.—William K. 


;_ i 
KILMOTH” 








Williams, Jr., a graduate of East High School, 
Columbus, Taylor University, Upland, Ind., and 
yN the school of forestry of Yale University, a 
ntary resident of Columbus and son of William K. 
t the Williams, a well known attorney, has been 
t St., named extension forester of the Arkansas Uni- — 
; versity, Little Rock. He is one of the first to “QUALITY ” Stock “Kilmoth” Cedar Closet Lining 
receive the appointment as extension forester, * eee 
— following Px. piece by. the Congress of an Oak Flooring This vermin-proof lumber offers dealers big sales possibilities. 
4um- ae ee ’ ee > , . 
perior appropriation providing for such positions in builds trade on merit. Every old and new home is a prospect for you. _Go out after 
eviver various States. Previous to his appointment he pag ry Eg the orders today and we’ll keep you supplied with stock. 
: atts es - 3 . D i h’” Clos ‘ — P 
oo oe Was connected’ with the Crossett Lumber Co., Liaiae. : ‘* Kilmoth’’ Closet Lining is manufactured from Tenn, 
- Co. of Crossett, Ark. His duties with that company Red Cedar in 3/8 x 2, 24% and 3% inch widths. 
it - were to make a study of forestry conditions in " 
to. to order to perpetuate the life of timberlands. Mr I } Hi od EF] { re 
sum- rey d poem erode Ww 
a meme will make a complete survey of the eSoto ardwood a tooring mpany 
ms in imber in Arkansas to determine the location 8 
> ; : : ’ | ec Ave. an uthern Ry. 
extent and value of such holdings in that State. ate 3 a Se A MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. ' 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a Iime for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Only fully capable, honest and energetic hustler to buy 
oak and hickory wagon stock, also hardwood lumber, 


on either salary or commission basis. Must have good 
following among mills and timberland owners in Ark., 
La., Tenn., Ky., N. C., ete. Address with references, 
“HH. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
For Northern Michigan capable of handling camp log- 
ging 25,000 feet hardwood on cars per day with horse 
and tractor equipment. 
Address “B. 20," care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR, 
Who can take off quantities from plans and prepare 
estimates, 
G. ELIAS & BRO., INC,, 965 Elk St., 


WANTED—AT ONCE, 
Experienced detailer and biller for special millwork. 
Must be capable of handling big jobs. 
Address “C. 22," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED— 
Bookkeeper and typist for yard. Must have best refer- 
ences. State experience. Wages $125.00 per month. 
Address “*B. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Experienced on plans by 8S. 8S. Chicago mill. Com’n. and 
Dr. Acct. Fine opportunity. State experience, age and 
ref. Address “B. 14,’’ care American Lumberman, 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For small, modern, electrically equipped mill. Must be 
able to lay out. 
THE BANNER LUMBER COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
Must be accurate at figures and thorough in their work. 
Lest of reference. Wages $150.00 per month. 

Address ““B. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—FOR CASH 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


State quantity you can furnish and 
send small sample by mail. 


SHAVINGS & SAWDUST CO., 
2240 8. Western Ave., 


Telephone Canal 0281. Chicago. 





WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 
All or part of your supply if 


satisfactory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
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WANTED—A WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
With experience in estimating, running lines, supervis- 
ing the work of jobbing contractors in ties, posts, poles, 
logs, etc. Under 50 years of age. A good salary to 
the right man. Will consider only applicants well 
equipped for the job. 

Address ““B. 25,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 
Hardwood lumberman thoroughly experienced in every 
phase of the hardwood business to take entire charge of 
hardwood sales department for established southeastern 
wholesaler. Splendid location with unlimited possibili- 
ties. Proposition will bear closest investigation. 
Address “B. 3,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
One who can figure from architect's blue prints and is 
familiar with cost in Pittsburgh district for a mill do- 
ing high-class special millwork. 

Address “<<. " care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 
Experienced estimator and salesman in retail lumber and 
building material line. Preferably married, not over 
thirty-five years of age. 
Address “C. 19,"" care American Lumberman. 

















THEY ADVERTISED FOR EMPLOYEES 


and write as follows. We have heard from everybody 
in the country now from Kansas to Quebec. When you 
want employees, advertise in the Wanted Employees 
columns of the American Lumberman. 





DETAIL MOULDER OPERATOR ON 
NEW S. A. WOODS ELECTRIC MOULDER 
Must be highly skilled, accurate and a fast man, mak- 


ing knives and setting up heads. 

right man. Open shop. 

WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida. 
WANTED—STAIR BUILDER 

A first class man on high grade stair work. Address 


STEVES SASH & DOOR CO., P. 0. Box 1081, San Anto- 
nio, Texas, 


Permanent position to 








IF YOU HAVE PROVEN SALES ABILITY 

Either in retail or wholesale, not over 35, and possess 
a knowledge of the trade's requirements in the Southern 
States and have had experience in the sale of sash and 
doors and would care to take a traveling sales position, 
we want to get in touch with you. 

We are one of the representative houses of the coun- 
try and intend at once to add several good men to our 
sales organization. All communications will be treated 
in confidence. 

Address “C. 4,°" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell the factory and industrial trade, Chicago and 
vicinity for northern wholesaler. Thoroughly expe- 
rienced, middle aged man preferred. 
Address “*B. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PRODUCING SALESMEN 
West coast wholesaler, thoroughly responsible, catering 
to yard, industrial, specialty business, fir, spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar, pine, wants reliable salesmen. Will make 
excellent proposition to producers. 
Address “A. 15,”"" care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 











High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address “R. 23,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
With established trade to sell tupelo and cypress lum- 


ber on commission. We pay liberal commission. Write 
us fully. 
Address “W. 121," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Salesman to sell southern pine lumber on a commission 
basis. Experienced salesman with an established trade 


desired. 
Address P. 0. BOX 792, New Bern, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For territory in Kansas. Give references and complete 
information. 

Address “C. 6,’" care American Lumberman. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
Or lumber salesman. Must be thoroughly experienced. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
In states east of the Mississippi River to sell southern 
pine, cypress, ete. Address HANKS LUMBER COM- 
PANY, New Bern, N. C. 














—. 











SALESMEN WANTED. 


Large manufacturing company wants dependable and 
aggressive representatives to sell high grade red cedar 
shingles, stained and unstained, also red cedar siding, 


High class commission men will find this an unusual 
opportunity; write us fully, outlining experience and 
territory covered, 


Address: MANUFACTURER, 
9110 Milton Street, 
Vancouver, LB. C., 


Canada. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


20 years’ experience. References. 
Address “B. 21,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SITUATION WANTED—FEMALE 
Steno. bookkeeper, general office work. 
Address “B. 36,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBERMAN 
Thoroughly familiar with Coast Woods and their mar- 
keting in rail territory desires position as sales manager 
with high class coast mill or wholesaler. Have wide 
acquaintance among retail yards in Middle West and 
Southwest, and can furnish unquestionable references as 
to character and ability. I am forty-two years old with 
twenty-five years’ experience. Am now employed, but 
ean make change on reasonable notice. Correspondence 
invited. Address “CC. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With executive ability, position as assistant super- 
intendent or manager of white pine manufacturing 
plant. I am an expert in California sugar and white 
pine, Pondosa pine, Idaho white pine, familiar with 
West Coast products. Can furnish reference. Have 
eight years’ experience as buyer, ten years as sales- 
man on the road. Habits and health good. Not afraid 
to work. 

Address 











“W. 105," care American Lumberman, 


MARRIED MAN 
Thirty-five years old wants position manager or sales 
manager large manufacturer or wholesaler. Connected 
with lumber industry entire career, woods to market. 
Well educated, efficient executive. Past six years exec- 
utive and selling in east. At present employed. Best 
of references, 
Address “Cc. 10," care American Lumberman. 


MAN, 33—11 YEARS IN THE MILLWORK AND 
Lumber business. Well versed in estimating, billing and 
production. Have handled many large jobs, stock and 
detail. Not afraid of hard work and to shoulder respon- 
sibility. Wants connection with a good concern which 
offers a good future. Will also connect with a small 
concern if opportunity for part interest in time. 
Address **S, 129," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER 
By man with several years’ experience. Conversant 
with the Interstate Commerce Act, rates, handling of 
claims, ete. Particularly well versed in the lumber 
industry. Satisfactory reference furnished. 

Address “C. 3,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
For hardwood manufacturer, wholesaler or oak flooring 
manufacturer. Eight years’ experience in handling sales, 
two of which were spent on road calling on retail yards. 
Best of references. 

Address “Cc. 16,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position. Young man with fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in the hardwood lumber business as office man- 
ager, bookkeeper on general books, cost accountant and 
stenographer. 
ddress “A. 8,"" care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 

Central States territory, well acquainted with consum- 
ing trade. Can handle sales desk, good correspondent. 
References. 

Address “C. 20,” care American Lumberman. 

SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
31, thoroughly experienced lumber bookkeeper and sten- 
ographer. Familiar with all office details. 

Address “Cc. 8,"’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY . 
Accountant and general office bookkeeper; fifteen years 


























experience. Best references. Can come immediately. 
Address “*K, 125," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Band or circular mill, 18 years’ exp. Best references. 

Address “CC, 15,’" eare American Lumberiman. 
portation 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Wants situation. 18 years’ experience from stump to 
ear. Address “‘C. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 
dheonsssnr sen 


WANTED POSITION 
As lumber yard manager, experienced, commercial col- 
lege graduate, and a live wire. Can come at once. 
GEO. B. NICHOLS, New Virginia, I@._ 











TIMBERLAND CRUISING AND VALUATIONS 
Anywhere United States, Canada or tropics. JOHN A. 
WHEELER, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























